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Every Subscriber to Godey’s Lady’s Book for 
1877, who pays in advance, 


Will receive the Magazine and Chromo free of Postage. 


THE PUBLISHER OF 


GODEYS LADY'S BOOK 


OFFERS TO AND WILL GIVE 


To every Subscriber, whether Single or in a Club, who pays 
in Advance for 1877, and remits direct to this office, 


A COPY OF 


“THE MOTHER'S JOY.” 


A jine Chromo from the press of Messrs. Major & Knapp, of 
New York, who have the reputation of being the best 
Chromo printers in the United States. 


The popularity that has attended the premium feature the last 
four years has induced the publisher to again offer to his subscribers 
another fine Chromo. The subject is one that every mother will be 
delighted with, and cannot be ‘procured in any other way than by 
sending your subscription in advance to the office of the Lapy’s 
Book. 

The intention of the Publisher of the Lapy’s Book for 1877 is 
to make it far superior in merit to any year heretofore issued. Rec- 


ognizing the fact that in this Centennial year the people of the United . 


States feel proud of the advancement of their country in everything 
pertaining to Art, Science, and Literature, he has engaged as assist- 
ants the best corps of artists that the country can produce. 


To the Getters-up of Clubs. 


A choice of one copy of the following Chromos will be given as 
an extra premium to the getter-up of a club: — 


“THE MORNING CALL.” “THE RESCUE.” 
“TRUE TO NATURE.” “OUR DARLING.” 
“THE SINGING LESSON.” “MY PET.” 
Or a copy of 
“OUR CENTENNIAL ART GALLERY.” 
Any Three Dollar subscriber can take a choice of one of the 


above in place of “The Mother’s Joy.” 
See Third Page of Cover for Terms, etc. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED FOR FOREIGN AND AMERICAN PERIODICALS. 


Prize Medals for Best Binding and Printing, Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, 1872. 


Your Subscription ends with the present number of this Periodical. 
Do you wish it continued ? 
ROBERT CLARKE & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS AND STATIONERS, 


65 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
2 Oo 
R. C. & Co. would call particular attention to their Bindery Rooms, and their 
facilities to execute in the very best style and at lowest rates, Magazines, Pam- 


phlets, Music and Blank Book Work of all kinds. 


FOREIGN BOOKS IMPORTED TO ORDER. 
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Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co. 


Continue my Subscription to 


for one year. Address, 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS QUICKSTEP. 


Composed and arranged for the Piano-Forte, for Godey’s Lady’s Book. 


BY 


WILSE REITMEYER. 
As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 817 Spring Garden St., Philada. 








Fine. Sf Bass Solo. 
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HATS AND MOURNING BONNETS. 
(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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A SEALED LEAF. 


BY LOUISE BARTON, 





IT was such a sombre room, that, long before | 
the darkness closed without, shadows were | 


gathering in far-off twilight corners, and the 
dying embers on the hearth could only throw 
a fitful glow there, chasing but not routing 
them. No sound, except the cricket on the 
cheerless hearth, whose chirping was a mock- 
ery. Yet there were other sounds to Maurice 
Eliot’s ear. Unearthly echoes of long-passed 


footsteps—the mockery of remembered laugh- | 


ter, the murmur of a merry, loving voice silent 
now in the old grange. The ivy-boughs which 
tossed against the window where he _ stood, 
framed in one of those memory-pictures which 


are often more real to us than anything on | 


which our mortal eyes can look. 

Ten years faded out, and the last Christmas 
Eve which he had spent in the grange was 
here again; here, with its music and its lights, 
its bright, fair faces and light forms threading 
the dance in this old hall. At this same win- 
dow he had stood with Grace, the orphan cou- 
sin brought up under her father’s roof. What 
a fairyequeen she looked that night—robed in 
white, without ornament unti: he, Maurice, 
plucked an ivy-spray for the massive braids of 
her golden hair.. Just as now, the wind was 
wailing then, and gust by gust on the pane 
great rain-drops scattered through the trailing 
ivy-boughs. But they were not heard through 
the dance ; and little Grace, at her casement, 
was shut from view by the dancers. Shut 
from view of Maurice presently, as Lady 
Mary’s hand again and again touched his, 
sometimes lingering, as if she were not loath 
her tardy lover should know that the hand his 
father and the earl were ready to place in his, 
she was not cruelly resolved to draw away. 
What wonder, then, that he kept it—that he 


was pleading to keep it, when a rustle behind 


| eaused him to turn quickly—to meet the flash 
of two great, startled eyes, and the proud mouth 
of Grace. 

The picture faded there. To-night the sequel, 
in which the Lady Mary had thrown him over, 
was as nothing to him. He had gone abroad 
after her wedding, at which he was a guest, 
' and had been absent almost through ten years 
till now. He only knew of Grace that she was 
no longer at the grange, but made her quiet 
home in the village. Never a line nor word 
had passed between them. He would have felt 
it an insult to offer her the heart just flung 
aside by the rival he had preferred before her. 
But these thoughts were unendurable. He 
seized his hat, and went out hurriedly into the 
chill gloaming. 

The wind was cutting on the terrace height, 
| and he descended to the moorland’s wooded 
edge. At first he strode along with no object 
save to escape from memories which dogged 
him still at every turn. His thoughts were in 
a whirl more painful than ever, as he stumbled 
| on aimlessly in the dim light, overdead boughs, 
or waded through the withered leaves. The 
wind went with him shrieking out many a 
weird lament. 

Yonder lay the seattered village—here at 
last the cottage left to Grace with her little an- 
nuity. Close at hand, at the near end of the 
one street, Eliot bowed his head and passed 
under the bare rose-boughs of the arbored gate, 
| and thence up the dripping gravel walk. The 
' dusk had deepened by this time, so that he 
could discern but the dim outline of the close- 
ent hedge. A horse saddled and tethered out- 
side might well escape his observation. 

As he set his foot npon the porch, and the 
tangled rose-boughs drooped behind him, the 
| light which had streamed faintly through them 
now shone full and softly from the windows of 

the parlor. White curtains fell before them, it 
is true, but in transparent folds, and the one 
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nearest him was half caught back. Involun- 
tarily he paused and looked. 
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have I done, anything to wound you? Do you 


| not know that for worlds I would not hurt 


It was a small, plain room—might have been | 
called bare, but for the cheerful adorning of | 


flowers in the windows, and the air of occupa- 


tion in books and work on the bright-covered | 
table, and music open on the cottage piano. | 


The simple furniture, however, had need of no 


gilding in the ruddy fire-glow, and any other | 


Christmas ornament the room required, it was 
fast receiving. For, mounted on a table serv- 
ing as a step-ladder, a man was arranging 
Christmas-he'ly above a picture, while a little 
lady stood on the hearth-rug holding towards 
him, at arm’s length, branch after branch of 
glittering green. 


Presently, with a bird-like movement of the | 


golden head to one side, she stepped back a 
pace or two, looking up at his handiwork criti- 
cizingly. The gesture, the attitude, were so 
exactly those familiar in the bygone years to 


| 


Eliot, that those years vanished away, and he | 
forgot he had no right to stand there watching | 


her. Forgot all, save that Grace was before 
him. Grace, paler, indeed, and graver than of 
old, and with a firm, light line or two about 
the pink-lipped mouth. 
lovely figure, the fair, still girlish face, and the 
tiny hands dropped in a loose clasp before her. 

Her companion glanced around. “Is it all 
right, Miss Eliot?” he asked, smiling, and an- 
swered by her smile. 

‘Well, not quite,”’ she demurred. “I’in 
afraid, Mr. Artist, your hand is rather stiff. 
Don’t you think something lighter drooping 
down the side—something with a little more’”’— 

“A little more of Grace? That ivy at your 
foot—will not that do?’’ 

“Ivy?” she repeated, slowly, “I did not see 
it before. I did not know you had brought any, 
Mr. Livingstone. How luxuriant this is!’ 

He had turned again to the adjustment of the 
scarlet berries. He replied: ‘‘There is not 


much, you see. Just that bough which you | 


hold and another. I was riding by the grange 
last eventmg—you know what a bower there is 
over the north windows. I confess to being 
guilty of petty larceny, for I thought a garland 
from your old home would brighten Christmas- 


But still Grace of the | 





tide. That branch now, please—I have a place | 


for it just here.”’ 

He extended his hand for it; but, after an 
instant, finding that nothing was offered to his 
grasp, and that no reply was made, he looked 
around. Grace was standing there, her blue 
eyes flashing, fixed on vacancy, and the hot 
blood rushing to her brow. The ivy was no 
longer in her careless hold. She had dropped 
it suddenly upon the hearth, and her foot 
spurned it aside impatiently. Livingstone 
sprang from his place, and was at her side in 
an instant. 

“ Miss Eliot—Grace,”’ he cried, “have I said, 





| 
| 


you? It tortures me to see you thus. Grace, 
are you angry with me?” for she had turned 
from him, had suddenly thrown herself into 
the arm-chair by the table, and laid her brow 
down on it, shivering from head to foot. 

Not a sound escaped her, however; and, 
when he drew near, pouring forth eager, inco- 
herent words, the burden of which was still 
his love, untold before, she did not stir for a 
longmoment. Then she lifted her head slowly. 
There were no tears, nor traces of them, on 
the crimson cheeks. But even the watcher at 
the window could see how her hand shook, as, 
instead of answering, she reached forward, 
and drew a smal! desk toward her. She took 
a key from her work-box deliberately, and 
unlocked it; and then, more deliberately still, 


| she lifted letter after letter, till she came toa 


worn envelope. She hesitated then ; her color 
changed, and she half moved to lay the enve- 
lope in its place again. Butshe did not. As 
if summoning her utmost resolution, slowly, 
painfully, she held it out to Livingstone. 

lt was without address, and sealed. He 
tore it open hastily. No letter, not a scrap of 
paper in it; but as he held it up, a dry, dead 
ivy-leaf fellout. He looked at her inquiringly. 
A quiver passed across ber mouth, and once 
and again she tried to speak, but utterance 
failed. But her eyes did not shrink from his, 
and presently she spoke, so clearly that every 
word might be heard at the near window. 

‘Only an ivy-leaf, you see—an ivy-leaf from 
that north window of the grange. But, before 
you spoke those words to me, you should have 
known the story I see written on that withered 
thing. This night ten years ago it was worn 
in a girl’s hair; placed there lightly by a hand 
to which she thought her own as well as 
pledged. Not that there had been a word 
spoken on either side. Both understoed with- 
outa word. You know the saying,’’ she added, 
bitterly—‘‘ one does not need to prove that the 
sun shines. But neither was fettered by a 
promise, and he showed his sense of freedom 
on that very night by pledging himself to ano- 
ther woman. Since that time, this one leaf 
from his wreath has lain sealed in this desk as 
a& memento.” 

He had not moved, nor dropped his eyes 
from hers. He had only grown very pale, and 
his lips were white as he said distinctly :— 

‘As a memento of his love?” 

‘*No, no; of his falsehood.”’ 

“‘Grace,”” and he came a step nearer, and 
laid the envelope down between them on tie 
table, “‘do you still love this man ?”’ 

Her color rose again, but still her lashes did 
not fall, and still her face was raised to his. 
The watcher without listened breathlessly. 
Had not the whole world of those two that 
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the thorny boughs in Eliot’s frenzied grasp. 


| 


| 


moment closed around them, they might have | the wraiths that upon gusty nights may be 
heard the hard, quick gasp, and the rustle of 


heard to sweep and patter through the walls, 
or half aloud to sigh in the deep alcoves. 


“And if Idostill love thisman,”’ she queried, | There, around the north windows, the ivy 


“then what would you say?” 

He had drawn nearer still, had grasped both 
little trembling hands in his. 

“T would say, Grace, his love was less than 
mine. Come, let me teach you to forget.” 

She rose up then; and, as she stood facing 
her lover and the window, the man who had 
betrayed her love beheld her face light up us 
with a sudden glory. 

“That Christmas Eve,” she said, “‘upon my 
knees, I watched, through tears—such galling, 
bitter tears—the gray dawn merge into the 
day. When the first sunbeams entered that 
dark room, I rose and laid that leaf—that 
bright leaf from my life, which I had thought 
could never wither—in my desk, sealed, for I 
said such a leaf should nevermore be turned 
by me. But—you have broken the seal.’ 

** And you can Jove me?”’ 

“Since that night I have not loved—till 
now.”’ 

He did not draw her closer to him, nor bend 
toward her blushing, drooping face. Instead, 
he loosed her Jeft hand as she stood opposite 
to him; he lifted the leaf, and led her toward 
the fire. He dropped it in the glowing flames, 
and both stood looking on, uttering no word 
until it shrivelled up and shrank into a puff of 
ashes. He turned and looked at her then. 

“So fades out the dead leaf from my darl- 
ing’s life,’’ he said; ‘‘and, Grace, even the 
grange ivy shall keep no more bitter memories 
for you.” 

As he spoke, he stooped and broke off a 
spray from the branch on which but now she 
had set her foot. She did not shrink while he 
twined it in her hair, braided of gold in the 
fashion she had hardly changed in all these 
years; and then she raised her face, a long, 
full look in the deep eyes. 

But Eliot could watch no more. He stag- 
gered blindly from the window, down the gar- 
den walk, and through the gate. Had those 
two in the bright parlor not been deaf to any- 
thing outside in the dark, they might have 
heard the crunching of the gravel under care- 
less stuinbling steps, the sharp swinging to 
and click of the garden gate. 

Where he wandered thence, he never knew. 
How long it was before he found himself 
standing on the north terrace, he could not 
tell, nor how he ever reached it; only, as he 
paced there up and down, the morning star 
just broke an instant through the clouds—the 
day star of the merry Christmas morning; and 
along the foot of the grange hill flickered the 
torches of the village waits, chanting the 
Christmas earol greeting as they wended home 
berreath the unlighted grange. 


The grange is left to the sole habitation of ; 








waves more and more, and stronger in its age, 
as if it drew in all the life about the place, now 
falling intoruin. Its master is gone, drifting 
about like one of those storm-rent, storm-tossed 
ivy-leaves. 

oe 


TO A YOUNG SWISS GIRL. 





BY ALPil GLYNWOOD. 





Sung, nature by her secret hand 
Hath led thee; thy wild mountain land, 
Sweet girl, hath mirrored deep, 
In thy young soul, the placid light 
Of all her loveliness. The bright 
Serenities that sleep 
*Neath Alpine storms the tender branch, 
Blooming beside the avalanche, 
Have glimpses lent to thee 
Of sanctities where none intrude, 
Enshrined in that high solitude 
Of mountain liberty. 


Thine was the world of cloud and sky, 
To sounding harmonies on high. 
The cataract and the voice 
Of mountain torrents, thou hast lent 
Thine ear, till that wild element 
Hath bid thee evermore rejoice. 
Yet I who read thee am as one 
Who knows not what he looks upon, 
Or dreams; thou art to me 
A joy, a presence pure and brisht, 
A part and parcel of the light 
That dwells in Chamouni. 


—————- a — 
CHRISTMAS. 


BY LARA, 








“Winter is here! the birds have flown ~ 
Away toa sunnier clime; 
The bleak, cold wind, as it waileth by, 
To the thoughtful heart bringeth a sigh, 
As it lists to the mournful chime 
*The year is dying,’ winter is here.” 

THE old year has waned, and left us but the 
relics by which to remember it in all time. 
Moments that have been wasted cannot be re- 
called now. Seeds of good that were sown by 
the wayside are springing into life, and from 
them we will glean the reward for every thought 
and act of kindness. ‘Cast your bread upon 
the waters, and after many days it will be 
gathered to you again;’’ so it is that a kind 
word or act is never thrown away, but will 
come to us with a soothing influence in after 
days. 

The knell of time has tolled on the air the 
death of the giant year, just a the funezal 
knell has tolled the death of departed ones, 


| and blighted hopes have found a grave since 


the last bright, new year gladdened our hearts 
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and quickened the senses to arise and begin 
anew the task of tife. How many, ah! how 
meny may be absent when the dawn of 1877 
tints with his bright rays the ‘Orient, from 
whose sun-bright womb spring the thoughts of 
love,” and we remember the ‘‘tender grace of 
a day that is dead” and will never come to us 
again? JIlow many may have clasped the 
cold hand of Azrael, and as they pass through 
the dim portals that close on them forever, 
whisper but one word—“ Farewell !’’ 
“ Hearts are glad and hearts are broken, 
Anguish more than tongue can tell ; 
But the saddest thought that’s spoken 
Is ‘God bless you, fare thee well!” 

Many scenes of the past year will live in our 
memory forever. Moments of pleasure, when 
all around were gay in the bright glow of hap- 
piness; when every thought was one of joy, 
and we wondered why it was that the spirit of 
shadows ever came to steal the glad light from 
the eyes, the love-breathing tones from the 
heart. But change is common to our world, 
and we have but to be resigned to the will of 
One who knows His own, and will lead them 
into paths of pleasantness. Who has not a 
heart—however seared and cold by contact 
with the baser side of creation—that cannot 
cherish, in memory, sweet incidents of some 
Christmas spent in the days of ‘‘lang syne,’’ 
or that cannot appreciate the loving kindness 
that dictates the bestowal of Christmas gifts, 
even though the gentle reminders are simple 
and useless, as far as utility is concerned, for 
we know the hand that gave them was prompt- 
ed by the purest motives of love, and the heart 
felt naught but kindness for us. The thought 
reminds me of the many who know no joy; 
whose homes are desolate; whose hearts are 
blurred and wearied with the toil of years spent 
in fruitless attempts to acquire something it 
seems fate has decreed shall not be theirs. 

Tothem we can only say, ‘“‘God be merciful.” 
There are other homes, though they may be 
humble, where the beacon-light of love burns 
on, where happy hearts decorate the worn 
and rugged wails with garlands of beauty, 
and the sound of merry footsteps are heard, 
ever and anon, along the olden corridors ; and 
there are homes that are darkened by passion, 
or where the inmates are crushed from a love 
of strong drink, and are dealing out death to 
themselves, while they chant a dirge to the 
fond hopes of loved ones. Butif they would 
only pause and consider for a moment they 
would step in the downward career and bring 
sunshine back to the desecrated fireside of 
home. 

The Lone Star State is beautiful in natural 
resourees; her rivers, plains, and vast, rolling 
prairies are stamped with the fiat of a God; 
noble impulses beat within her bosom, and 
Texan hearts should strive to make Texan 
homes inviting, that, not only Christmas, but 








every day in the year may be a blessing to our 
lives. 

God has given us Christmas in memory of the 
birth of the one Preserver sent to us from the 
dark ages of the past, from whom we ean gain 
the blessed hope of immortality, and find par- 
don for all the sins committed in this mundane 
sphere. May He give us the faith, the love, 
the divine inspiration to place our frail barques 


| under His guidance and permit Him to carry 


us through life till we reach the silver strand 
on the other side. 

The river of our life is flowing on to join the 
mighty ocean beyond. “Through the valley 
of the shadows we must go,’”’ but from the 
shadows we will come to the limpid tide of the 
“River of Life,’’ and to the summits of the in- 
visible hills from whose crested tops will de- 
scend the dews of love, brighter, purer than 
the crystal drops from Mount Hermon. 


“WE NEVER MISS HER.” 


BY GERALD. 








“Oh, no! I had no reference whatever to 
‘lazy Em,’ as we call her. She is the imper- 
sonation of selfishness. The world is no better 
for her life, and we certainly should never 
missher. It washer sister Julia whose absence 
I was regretting. She is the life of our circle. 
But to miss Emma, the idea is too comical. I 
think I see her now, in some out-of-the way 
corner, curled up in the most comfortable 
lounging-chair which she can find, head on 
hand, as if her neck did not dare assume such 
a responsibility unaided, and the whole sleepy 
phiz drawn down 80,” and the burst of laugh- 
ter which followed this sally convinced me 
that I was being caricatured to the full extent 
of the speaker's powers. 

I was lying on a lounge drawn between the 
windows of the pleasant back parlors of my 
home—these were opened to admit the cool 
breeze—and my cousins, Sarah and Jennie, with 
a guest, were pacing the shady veranda, dis- 
cussing meanwhile their plans for the coming 
week of pleasure. My sister had been called 
away for a few days by the illness of a dear 
friend, hence the regretful exclamation to 
which this was the rejoinder. 

I dared not rise from my position, as that 
would bring me in full view of the mischievous 
girls who were making merry at my expense, 
and so was forced to become a most unwilling 
illustration of the old adage, ‘‘ Listeners never 
hear any good of themselves.’’ 

“We had better postpone our picnic until 
Julia’s return ; the loss of her clear head and 
willing hands will mar the whole thing,’’ con- 
tinued Jennie, as her walk brought her again 
near the window. ‘I want this to be the pic- 
nie of the season. Harry Melville is to he 
there, and to bring with him that handsome 
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young artist recently from Italy. They have 
been travelling a long time, and have seen 
scores of rural gatherings, fétes and festivals, 
archery parties, and all that sort of thing, in 
the Old World, and I want our little excursion 
to compare favorably. If Emma only would 
rouse herself, she might be invaluable. She 
has exquisite taste when it is to be exercised 
for her own benefit; but it is useless to wish 
her to exert herself for others. Dear Julia 
puts self aside, sad at heart as she now already 
is, since the wreck of that steamer nearly two 
years since, when her betrothed was lust. No 
trace of her sadness is allowed to shadow the 
enjoyment of others; but she is untiring in 
the ministry of love.” 

Just then the sound of the tea-bell dispersed 
the group, and I ‘was at liberty to rise and 
make good my escape tomy own room. There, 
throwing myself on the bed, 1 buried my burn- 


ing face in the pillows, vainly trying to shut 
out the hateful truths, to which I had been |; 


such an unwilling listener, from my thoughts. 
I was angry with my cousin, but conscience 
lifted up her voice, and I was forced to be 
angry with myself as well. 

Lazy Em, forsooth! yet I knew that I merited 
the title. I longed to be loved supremely, to 
be necessary to the happiness of others, yet 
was too selfish and indolent to put forth any 
exertion to win that which I longed for. My 
mother petted and indulged me as she would 
a peevish child; but, did she require a service 
rendered, sympathy or advice given, or an 
hour’s companionship, she turned to my sister 
—never to me. I was never missed! The 
words stung me sorely, and none the less that 
the arrow was pointed by truth. I heard a 
gentle step ascending the stair, and presently 
my mother’s face looked in upon me. 

‘“‘What is the matter? are you ill? Your 
cousins are at tea; will you not come down? 
Crying! What grieves you, Emma?” 

But I gave no sign; I could not tell even the 
kind mother-heart of the random shaft which 
had struck so. I only wanted quiet; so, with 
a sorrowful look at my tear-stained face, she 
passed her hand caressingly over my head, 
and, giving me a tender kiss, left me to myself. 

I lay there through the pleasant summer 
twilight, thinking, thinking, thinking, listening 
to the hum of voices below, with now and 
then a bit of a song stealing out from the 
shadows, as my cousin’s fingers idly strayed 
over the keys. Once, when all voices united 
in the plaintive strains of “Do they miss me 
at home?” my tears burst forth again, and my 
sense of isolation was complete. The family 
circle needed me not; I was in no degree 
necessary to their happiness; I was not in 
their minds as they sang; and why? 

My thoughts carried me back over the years, 
from my childhood up, and I saw myself as 
others saw me, with my narrow horizon shut- 
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| ting from my sight all view of others’ interests, 
my little world holding myself alone. Could 
I blame them for giving their love elsewhere? 
Jealousy, anger, and remorse by turns pos- 
sessed my mind. I turned the key in the lock 
of my door, and a deaf ear to all who knocked 
| for admittance. My retrospection that night 
| was deep and bitter; but after awhile, in the 
| solemn hush of the midnight hour, better 
thoughts gained the ascendancy, new resolu- 
tions were formed in my heart, and I prayed 
earnestly for forgiveness for the past, and 
strength for the future. 

Toward daylight I fell asleep, but still 
through the web of my troubled dreams ran 
the thread which discolored the whole fabric. 
1 beheld my sister, ever busy and happy, but, 
as it seemed, floating in the blue expanse ata 
great distance above me; while I plodded 
along in some dark, cold region below, com- 
panionless and unoccupied, hearing happy 
voices, and catching glimpses of scenes of rav- . 
ishing beauty, from which 1 was forever shut 
out. 

The next morning my old habits pleaded 
hard for a little indulgence ; the tempter whis- 
pered, ‘‘This once only; your night was a 
sleepless one; all think you indisposed, and 
will readily excuse you if you are a little tardy 
to-day. After this, you can turn over a new 
leaf ;’’ but I did not yield. 

My first thought was to give pleasure to my 
patient, all-enduring mother. She was pas- 
sionately fond of flowers, and I laid my morn- 
ing offering beside her plate in the form of a 
fragrant bouquet gemmed withdew. Buteven 
this rose was not without a thorn; to my 
cousins did my mother turn, with her thanks 
for the little attention, showing me anew the 
fruit of my own deeds. Each disclaiming the 
act, and my heightened color betraying me, 
the look of surprise which passed over my 
mother’s face, although quickly followed by 
loving words and her own gentle kiss, stung 
me sharply. 

Do not think this scene an exaggeration ; I 
wish that it had been such. But I had lived 
solely for my own pleasure, never rendering 
| any of those little offices to others which make 
home life so happy, and they had ceased to 
expect them from me. I was not missed, nei- 
ther were they. I cannot describe the alterna- 
tions of feeling on that day, or the next, or for 
many succeeding days. I scarcely knew how 
to proffer a kindness gracefully; I was awk- 
ward and constrained ; while ever and anon, 
in the midst of some of my happier moments, 
those scornful sarcasms of my cousin would 
flash out from my memory, and I was ready to 
give up all effort in my jealousy and mortifica- 
tion. 

I think that my mother recognized the change 
in my usual habits very soon, but with delicate 
tact forebore comment, and I could not yet 
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bring myself to the confessional. It had be- 
come such a settled fact that my co-operation 
was not to be expected in any of the plans 
which usually interested the others, that natu- 
rally I was not now consulted, and many a 
falling away from my new resolutions was the 
result. 

My patience and quick temper were sorely 
tried by the lifted eyebrow, the sly jokes, and 
wondering comments upon *“ Em’s return to 
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life,” and ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle’”’ was the favorite | 


name bestowed upon me by my unthinking 
cousin. At last, my sister returning with her 
appreciative nature and overflow of loving 
kindness, I worked onward in my course more 
steadily, resolved that, whatever my hands 
“found to do,’’ I would do “with all my 
might.”” 

Finally, after being twice postponed, the 
morning of our picnic dawned, and most glo- 
riously. It was in the queen month of the 
year; all nature was jubilant. The carriage- 
road to the grove selected was long and round- 


about, giving us a drive of many miles; but | 


we were to start early, spend the entire day, 
and finish by a row home across a little lake 
by moonlight. We were to rendezvous at an 
old mill about a mile from our residenée, an: 
I shall never forget the familiar beauties of 
the scene as we drove from the door that lovely 
June morning. The ceaseless plash of the 
busy wheel, as it turned its untiring round, 
was but half heard above our gay talk and 
merry laugiter, while the miller (not fat and 
rosy, as tradition hath it, but Jean and shrewd) 
kept an eye for our interests in the midst of 
his own labors. 


The little brown house attached to the mill | 


was a cosey nest, its homeliness half hidden 
by the bower of wild grape-vines trained over 
it, and launching themselves beyond into the 
great apple tree by the door. It stood almost 
at the foot of a high hill, which on this side 
rose into a nearly perpendicular wall, up, up, 
many hundred feet of gray stone, until crowned 





had been planned —Harry Melville and the 
stranger artist. These soon appeared in sight 
from above the mill, where the road formed a 
sharp angle, making all haste to join us, Harry 
waving his hat and cheering as he came on. 
The road here was narrow, we were in the ear- 
riages and arranged in order for starting, so, 
without staying for formalities or introductions, 
we immediately set forward. 

I was in my happiest frame of mind; I had 
worked unceasingly, packing and helping oth- 
ers, called for a dozen ways at once, until my 


| spirits were elated by my own activity. My 





at the top with a growth of pine, which gave | 
| around me. I was learning to plan for others, 


to it its name. From the opposite bank of the 
little river, which supplied the motive power, 
came the faint tinkle of the bells as the mil- 
ler’s herds grazed, peacefully unconscious of 
any changes or chances of this mortal life. 
Just there not one other house was in sight. 
The nook yet lay in shadow; the mists from 
the river had not gained the hill-top, but were 
curling lazily upward, touched by the rising 
sun, and blushing rosily red as they floated on. 

Most of our party were in carriages ; but a 
few gentlemen were mounted and gayly pranc- 
ing their horses up and down the green turf, 
crushing hosts of wild-flowers at every step. 
At last all was arranged, and all were in readi- 
ness, the servants with the hampers had been 
sent on before, and nothing detained us but 
the absence of those in whose honor the picnic 


sister and I appeared to have changed natures. 
She was preoccupied and sad. 1 knew it to be 
the anniversary of the day appointed for her 
marriage, and could see how little her heart at 
that moment was with us. - 

As Harry galloped past us with a merry 
good-morning greeting, and the profile of the 
stranger with him came in our view, Julia 
started violently frem her seat, but in a mo- 
ment repressed all outward signs of agitation. 
In reply to my anxious inquiry, she answered 
evasively that it was nothing; she was “ Tired 
and a little nervous, and the air would soon 
restore her.”” 

Our drive was lovely; past well-kept farm- 
houses, whose kitchen doors stood invitingly 
open, as if with hospitable weleome to bid us 
enter; past orchard and meadow, fields of 
grain, rippling in great billowy waves of green 
in the morning breeze; but chiefly through 
grand and fragrant woods, whose tree-tops 
were softly hymning to themselves, as if their 
joy was too deep for utterance. Squirrels 
leaped from bough to bough over our heads, 
birds sang as if for us alone; we could claim 
all this beauty as our heritage, and with swell- 
ing heart exclaim, “My Father made them 
all.” 

My sister seareely spoke during the ride; 
but I could not keep quiet, I was too happy— 
merely to exist, to breathe, to be, was a joy. 
A new world was opening to me. I was win- 
ning & place of my own in the hearts of those 


| to work for and with them, and it was already 


bringing me a deep and enduring blessing. I 
took with me that day a look of approbation 
from my loving mother, which went far to- 
wards healing the wound made by those sting- 


| ing words, which were nevertheless so truthful. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Arrived at the grove all was bustle and gay- 
ety. I was immediately summoned for especial 
consultation with regard to bowers, tables, 
swings, and a dozen other arrangements for 
the general pleasure ; this separated me for a 
short time from my sister, but in the midst 
of my work a loud exclamation, as of alarm, 
attracted my attention towards her. 

I hastened to the spot. I found Julia sense- 
less, and the yoing stranger bending over her 
with an appearance of absorbing anxiety. All 
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made way for we as | approached, and at the | 


sound of my hurried footsteps, the young man 
raised his head, throwing back the heavy masses 
of hair which had half conceaied his features 


from me. 1 sereamed in absolute terror, for | 


before me in the body, living, breathing, radi- 


ant with hope, stood Mark Lee, my sister’s be- | 
trothed! Had the sea given up its dead? was | 


I dreaming? would no one speak to explain 
the mystery ? 

But Mark himself was the first to recover, 
and grasping my band with a force which gave 
me crushing evidence that he was in the flesh, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Emma, have you no welcome for 
the exile returned home?’’ 

l could not speak; I could only sink on my 
knees by my sister’s side, and clasping her in 
my arms, sob out thanks to the God who 
“ruleth over all,’’ and out of thick ‘‘darkness 
bringeth light.”’ 

The rest of that day I was in a whirl of ex- 
citement; my sister had been startled as we 
set out, when Mark rode past us so rapidly, by 
what she supposed to be a resemblance to her 
lover, hence her emotion; but as our carriage 
was nearly the last in the line, we did not see 
him again until we reached the grove. A few 
moments after, Harry Melville brought him 
towards her for the purpose of introduction, 
when, casting her eyes on his face, she fainted. 

In the explanations which followed my ap- 
pearance, we gathered the outlines of his story 
for the lasttwo years. The vessel was wrecked 
andall perished but himself ; he was picked up 
more dead than alive by an outward- bound 
ship and kindly cared for. The captain landed 
him at the first principal port, where he could 
seek aid from the consul, thence he made his 
way to Italy. His first care was to communi- 
cate with his bankers, and through them trans- 
mit letters to us. These were soon returned 
with the message, ‘‘ No traces of the family to 
be found,” “‘The father has died, the eldest 
daughter Julia married and gone to a Western 
State and taken her mother and sister with 
her.”” This blow ended his hopes of happiness, 
and, turning to his art for distraction, he de- 
termined never more to revisit his native land. 
Falling in with Harry, a close friendship was 
formed, which finally resulted in his return 
with him to America. By some strange provi- 
dence, which men call chance, our names were 
never mentioned, else Mark would have learned 
that the “eldest daughter Julia’ who married 
was my eldest cousin, not sister. But he knew 
nothing, heard nothing until he met her face to 
face. 

We returned home, as previously planned, in 
boats; and to some of our number at least, 
heaven seemed opened, and the angels to sym- 
pathize with our joy. Wesang, but not loudly 
nor even merrily, our very laughter was sub- 
dued ; we seemei to have looked into the grave 
and received back our dead to life again. 


Months rolled away; the earth had put on 
| her mantle of white, the waterfall was silent, 
| the wheel of the old mill stilled, our birds had 
left us to sing their songs in balmier airs; yet 
I was happy, and why? My sister was away 
with him whom she loved, brightening his home 
by her welcoming smile, and receiving, as his 
wife, the whole homage of his warm heart. I 
felt her absence sorely every hour of my life, 
and yet, again, I was happy, and why? Not 
only that to my mother did I seem dearer than 
ever, that she leaned upon me and missed me 
if I stirred from her side; but to my soul had 
arisen still another guiding star—1 loved and 
was beloved. 
| Harry Melville had held a long interview 
with my mother, in which he had given utter- 
| ance to his affection for me, speaking words of 
| praise of what he termed my unselfishness, that 
| rewarded me a thousand times oVer for all my 
| struggles and all my remorseful anguish of 
mind. Then and not till then did I confess to 
my darling mother the pain and penitence 
which followed overhearing accidentally those 
condeninatory words, ‘‘We never miss her.”’ 
| Thus much for my love and reward in earthly 
happiness : heaven ward, I could only pray, that 
my repentance might be accepted, and that His 
spirit might so guard and guide me, that I 
| should not miss the heavenly happiness which 
waits for His beloved. 


oS 


MY GARDEN FAIR. 





On, where the deep-red roses grow 
To greet the jocund morn, 
And where the spicy breezes blow 
Across the tasselled corn, 
From meadows flushed with clover, there 
Doth lie mine own estate, 
My smiling land, my garden fair, 
Where naught of harm can wait; 


For ‘round about, and far away, 
The giant poplars stand; 
Stern troops, in garb of hodden-gray, 
To guard my cherished land. 
Fit screen for fairy palaces; 
Frail vines in matted woof 
Display their crimson chalices 
On trellis, wall, and roof. 


Rich pinks their every shade and tint 
From pale-green leaves reveal; 

And weird sweet-moss and cooling mint 
The wimpling run conceal. 

At noon the scarlet poppies shine 
In sunlight’s languid ease, 

While silence blends her treble fine 
With basso of the bees. 


I, from the grass on which I lie, 
See, through the quivering air, 
My flowers deck the ivory sky 
In pictures quaint and rare. 
Oh, soft and low! oh, soft and light! 





O’er all the sleeping bloom, 
The wings of spice sing in the night 
Beneath my moon-lit room. 
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WHY I DIDN’T PROPOSE. 


BY C. T. E. CLARKE. 








“I TELL you, Cleopatra in all her glory never | 


excelled her! She’s the most fascinating, ten- 
der, bewitching creature that ever led captive 
the soul of man! She’s’’— 

“Bosh !’’ interrupted Ned, removing the cigar 


from between his teeth long enough to give ut- 


terance to the above monosyllable. 

It wasn’t very encouraging to a man rap- 
turously in love and about to bestow his whole 
confidence. 

“I tell you, Ned Tyler, I shall never know 
peace of mind again unless I can secure that 


woman for my wife. I shall be unfitted for | 


anything in life if I fail.” I ran my hands 
tragically through my hair, making it look (I 
caught sight of my own figure as I passed, ex- 
citedly, before the mirror) very “like a last 
year’s bird's nest,’’ as Ned remarked—rather 
unkindly, I thought. 

Puff, puff, puff—slowly and deliberately ; 
puff, puff, puff, puff, puff—long-continued and 
rapid. ‘Dont be a fool, Tom! She’s only 
flirting with you.” 

“Edward Tyler,” I said, majestically, “I 
cannot permit you nor any other man to speak 
in disrespectful terms of the woman I adore. 
I wished to repose confidence in you and make 
you the depositary of my secret, which has 
burned in my bosom so long as to rob me of 
my sleep, and this night lam resolved shall put 
an end to these distracting doubts and fears. 
Why do I talk of doubts and fears?’ I said, 
**has she not told me as plainly, by the tender 
glances of her melting eyes, that she loves me? 
I cannot doubt it.” 

**Go on, old fellow, make a clean breast of 
it; it will relieve you,” he said, provokingly. 

I could have knocked him down—I wanted 
to—I felt like it exceedingly. I could scarcely 
keep my hands off his handsome throat, as he 
sat with his slippered feet elevated upon a 
chair, his cravat thrown off, and his sinall, well- 
set curly head leaning back against the loung- 
ing-chair. Restraining my amiable propensi- 
ties, 1 said :— 

“Come, Ned, listen to reason for once.’’ 

“That ’s what I am not likely to hear.”’ 

Not regarding the interruption, I persevered. 
“Tell me what you think of my prospects of 
success ?”’ 

“‘Wouldn’t give a quarter of the sum you 
have squandered in bouquets for your chances. 
She’s flirting with you—and besides, you are 
not in love yourself.” Istared. “It’s only a 
question of vanity between you. She has 
turned your head with her flatteries, and you 
imagine that you are in love. Don't you see, 
when an old muff like you quits his books at 
thirty and goes to love making, ten to one he 
gets bitten, and makes a fool of himself.’’ 


| “But,’’ 1 put in, “that may all be true in 
| some cases, I grant, but mine is the exception. 
Has she not told me a thousand times that she 
| loves me?” 

*““What!’’ questioned Ned, a little sharply, 
showing somewhat more interest, ‘‘ How? 
when? where?—in so many words.’”’ The 
cigar ashes scattered all over his unexception- 
able shirt bosom. 

**He’s envious,’’ I thought. 
| words, but her looks, her eyes tell me. 

not be deceived.” 
“But you’d better be warned,”’ he said, re- 
turning to his old, cool way. ‘*‘Come, give up 
your rhapsodies, and be like yourself. Let’s 
take a stroll down Broadway.” 

1 refused at first, feeling that I could not 
bear the glare of the world without, when 
I desired to dwell on the ardent love that 
burned within; but, recollecting the even- 
| ing’s party, I reconsidered my determination. 
The fiowers for this night must be extra—the 
camellias of unblemished purity. I was so fas- 
| tidious that the man grew cross before I had 
made my selections, and Ned, growing tired of 
waiting, went off to exhibit his handsome per- 
son on Broadway. 

At last, loaded with my treasures, I entered 
an omnibus (I did not observe, until too late, 
that it was crowded), and sat down in.a very 
narrow space between two broad females. Of 
course I was thinking more of the safety of my 
flowers than the position of my elbows, and 
perhaps I wasn’t particular enough; at all 
events, I received several very suggestive pokes 
in my ribs. I could not be blamed, the omni- 
bus was very much crowded, and my seat was 
very contracted ; though it did appear to me 
that my neighbors were not as accommodating 
as they might have been, for 1 was several 
times unmistakably pushed nearly off the seat 
without any justifiable excuse. 

Some people standing in a corner beckoned 
to the driver, he drew up suddenly with a jerk 
which sent me with considerable force across 
the stage; and, to save myself from going into 
a lady’s lap, I threw up my hands, knocking 
off the spectacles of the pickled lady (she 
looked as if she were so) opposite, treading on 
the corns of the feminine at my side; she gave 
me so violent a push that, losing my balance, 
I slipped down into the bottom of the stage, 
knocking my own hat out of the open window, 
and tilting off that of the gentleman next the 
spectacles. Both fell into the thick, black 
paste of Broadway, and the stranger’s was in 
no wise improved by having the wheel pass 
over it. 

He uttered something quite fiercely, which 
sounded like puppy—some sort of a 
puppy—I don’t think it was a term of endear- 
ment, it did not sound like it. 

I was dreadfully discomposed, and as nobody 
offered to help me up, I went through a series 
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of gymnastic exercises in the bottom of the om- 
nibus, and had the pain of hearing the pretty 
girl who had cast so many admiring glances at 
me, or the flowers, saying :— 

*‘Oh, pa, do take me away; the man isina 
fit !’’ 

‘No, dear, sit still ; don’t be frightened, he’s 
only been drinking; they will put him out di- 
rectly.” 

In the mean time the gentleman minus the 
hat had grasped the check-string, shouting to 
the driver to stop, and tramping over me to se- 
cure it, gave the unlucky flowers—which had 
fallen from my hand when my elbow came in 
contact with the floor—a finishing stroke, by 
setting his foot on them, asif to gratify a small 
spite on account of the hat. 

Getting up as hastily as circumstances would 
permit, I attempted to follow him; but the 
driver, not understanding the state of the case, 
and probably thinking his passengers were 
about to decamp without paying their fare, 
hastily slammed the door, which, catching my 
fingers as they grasped the post, nearly caused 
me to utter acry of pain. Stifling my agony, 
I pulled the check-string, and fumbling with 
my unbruised hand for the five cents, I handed 
it, when secured, to a passenger, and hastened 
from the scene of my discomfiture. 

By this time the omnibus had gotten some 
distance from the lost hat. The people stared 
as I ran past them bareheaded, and just as I 
reached the spot, I had the vexation of behold- 
ing, in the centre of a group of ragged urchins, 
one flourishing my unlucky chapeau on the 
muddy broom with which she cleaned the cross 
walks. 

“Hello, mister! we ’ve found your hat,” they 
bawled, as they surrounded me. 

I turned away disgusted to seek the nearest 
hat store. As I stepped upon the sidewalk, I 
had the additional mortification of seeing a 
gentleman and lady looking and smiling at my 
predicament, and of discovering it to be Ned 
Tyler, and my adored Eleanor Sumner hanging 
on his arm. 1 tried to feign unconsciousness 
of their vicinity, and rushed into an apotheca- 
ry’s shop, that was close at hand. 

“Very sensible thing to do,’’ Ned said, 
‘“‘when a man wishes to procure a skull-cap.”’ 
But I was in no humor to relish pleasantry. 

The evening found me, after an elaborate 
toilet, at Madame Blasée’s ball. .I watched 
enviously, almost, the graceful dancers as they 
whirled my Eleanor through the mazy figures, 
and I must own, for the first time, I regretted 
that that branch of my education had been 
neglected, for I could not help admitting that 
the man has an immense advantage who can 
take your charmer from your side, clasp her in 
his embrace, breathe his honeyed words in her 
ear, and feel her warm breath upon his cheek, 
and the quick throbbings of her heart against 
his breast, 











I began to have an uncomfortable sensation ; 
not that I was jealous—I had looked on danc- 
ing a thousand times, but never felt before that 
I should not wish my wife so to reeline, so to 
look into the face of any man but myself. A 
sudden feeling of sickness crossed me as I saw 
Edward Tyler and my Eleanor (as my heart 
claimed her) flit past me amid the groups of 
dancers and admiring mothers and elders, who 
were looking on; it seemed as if just a shade 
of the angelic, with which I had invested her, 
was brushed away. It was very painful to me, 
and, as I stood aloof, 1 wondered how tender 
fathers could endure to see their delicate young 
daughters in the arms of those young men, 
whom they knew so well. 

My meditations were brought to a sudden 
close by a blow in my chest which knocked the 
breath out of me for a moment; recovering, I 
saw a head and the bare arms and shoulders of 
a young lady, mixed up with a pair of black 
coat sleeves and whiskers in a curious way, re- 
tiring from my shirt bosom. Then I became 
aware what the catastrophe was that had 
stunned me. Without any apology she walked 
off a few steps, and I heard a young man ask, 
with an affected lisp :— 

‘* Are you not fatigued, Miss Sespenard ?’’ 

‘Oh, not in the least! I could dance all 
night,”’ she replied, in that strained, high fal- 
setto, that makes you tremble, lest the dear 
creature’s voice should be irretrievably cracked 
and ruined. 

As she glided away as ready for another 
spin as a tectotum, I heard a voice beside me 
mutter, ‘I shouldn’t think she would be; she 
has nothing to do but to take up her pegs ; she 
throws herself on to a fellow so, he has to 
carry her whole weight; he’s the one who 
ought to complain of being tired.’’ 

“Some rejected partner,” I said to myself, 
as the coarse remark fell upon my ear. “ What 
ingratitude !’’ 

The evening wore away, and was not so sat- 
isfactory to me as I had hoped it would be. I 
saw very little of my Eleanor; but, although 
I had buta short interview with her, she was 
just as tender and smiling as ever, and I could 
not help reproaching myself as a surly, un- 
generous dog, when I remembered that only a 
short time before, my jealousy (it must have 
been jealousy) had robbed her of half of her 
angelic attributes. I was dazzled and bewil- 


| dered again by her charms, but I could not 





find the opportunity to pour out the desired 
confession before she was borne off amid the 
dancers. I wandered about listlessly, and 
finally, growing weary, and stunned and con- 
fused by the blare of the musical instruments, 
I entered a conservatory adjoining one of a 
suite of rooms, which had been deserted for 
the drawing-room. I sat down alone, te feast 
on the remembrance of the sweet glances I 
had had from my Eleanor’s eyes, and to accuse 
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myself anew of churlishness. I had not re- 
mained a very long time, when the sound of 
familiar voices arrested my attention. 

“OQ Mary! how can you be such a prudish 
old maid ?’’ 

“I might rather ask, how can you be such a 
heartless flirt ?’’ 

‘You have the merit of plain speaking, cer- 
tainly, Mary. How am 1a heartless flirt?” 

Mean to listen, but I couldn’t help it. 

“‘Why, for weeks past, you have been de- 
voted to Mr. , 

My own name, unmistakably. I turned has- 
tily, but the speakers had moved off; they 
continued their conversation, but I lost a part 
of what they said. I heard Mary Munson 
say :— 

“But everybody else thought you would ac- 
cept him; and now Edward Tyler’— 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’’ interrupted my Eleanor, 
“that is a good joke! Accept that grand- 
father Longlegs! Ha, ha, ha! that is too 
good! He, beside Edward Tyler! Why, he 
always reminds me of a pair of kitchen tongs, 
with a bunch of tow on the top of them! His 
great long arms like an ape! his face like’— 
something about “fierce as a frog; they 
turned, and I lost that. My heart thumped so, 
I nearly betrayed myself; I fancied they must 
have heard its beatings. 

“Why did you encourage his attentions, 
then?’’ Mary began again. 

“Encourage his attentions? The stupid old 
peacock! to have the vanity to believe any girl 
would look at him/’’ 

Oh, the scornful utterance of that him / 

“Why not? when she did look at him, and 
in such a way as to deceive other people also.’’ 

Then they moved off again, and I could not 
hear what— But here was some balm for my 
wounded vanity. Good Mary! I half loved 
her already. 

““Come, Mary, don’t make a stupid of your- 
self here! Wait a moment; see if my hoops 
are all right. I hope mine don’t fling out 
when I dance, like that horrid Bella Green’s ; 
at all events, I am sure my skirts are whiter 
and nicer than hers. Who ever did hear of 
wearing a colored underskirt toa ball? But I 
suppose she is too literary to know the differ- 
ence; and her mother is so economical that 
she thinks colored skirts save washing ; and, 
besides, Bella never did and never will know 
how to dress. Her skirts are—are always so 
skimpy.” 

Here followed more feminine talk about 
dress, that was too uninteresting to reinember, 
or make any impression when my heart was 
so full. 

**There, there, Mary! that will do! Now, 
don’t begin to preach again. Comealong! I 
want to catch Oliver Jenkins, and keep him to 
torment Bella. She thinks she has him all 
safe.” 











Mary said something more, I did not hear 
what, and they departed. 

My ears burnt, my cheeks were hot, my 
heart thumped. Listeners never do hear any 
good of themselves. Where was my angel 
now? Vanished—lost ; not a pin-feather left. 
I emerged from my retreat, and passed before 
a large mirroy, and paused to behold and read 
myself with the key furnished me by my 
charmer. 

“Grandfather Longlegs!” “Ape!” ‘ Pea- 
cock !"’ when, sure enough, there were my 
long, dangling arms, and my ungainly legs, 
that couldn’t boast a decent calf. 1 congratu- 
lated myself now that 1 had not tried to dance. 
I didn’t look much like a peacock at this mo- 
ment. The words of Edward Tyler rang in 
my ears, and I repeated aloud: *‘ When an old 
muff like you leaves his books and goes to 
love-making, ten to one he’ll make a fool of 
himself, and it’s a question of vanity between 
you. You’re not in love.” 

True, alas! my idol was shattered. There 
had been so much of coarseness in her man- 
ners and tone, as well as in her unfeeling 
words! Where was all the softness and ten- 
derness that had held me enchanted? Gone, 
all gone. I caught a glimpse of Edward and 
Eleanor. They came towards me. I stood 
still to meet them, and saluted her graciously. 
What a metamorphose in that beautiful face! 
It had to me now a lumpy, earthy, common- 
place expression. It was Cleopatra, a stage 
queen, stripped of her tinsel, in her every-day 
attire—in Edward’s phraseology, dosh / 

That day’s experience made a wiser man of 
me. But I cannot endure the sight of camellias 
and hot-house flowers ever since, and I some- 
times feel very nervous when I get into a 
crowded omnibus, and never take one if I can 
possibly avoid it; never, unless very late te 
dinner. 





A RAMBLE. 





BY OLIVE. 





OnE day I walked along a glade 
In pensive, fonely mood, 

When quick there burst from out the shade 
A song that filled the wood. 


Like light it seemed to me, and filled 
My heart with joy and rest, 

And so I sought the bird that trilled 
A song so strangely blest. 


At last I spied it, all alone, 
And singing prettily, 

And, catching it, I took it home 
That it might sing for me. 


But ah! it sang no more for me, 
Nor ate the crums I fed, 

And so I went to set it free, 
But found my bird was dead. 
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THE MISTAKE, 


BY GUS WARREN, 








JinoiE, jingle, jingle! Margaret Somers 
looked up from the sketch she was engaged in 
copying as the sound of sleigh-bells rang out 
upon the clear cold air. A sleigh containing 
three ladies and a gentleman flew past, behind 
a pair of spirited bay horses. A mingled sound 
of bells and musical laughter filled the air as it 
darted rapidly out of sight, a waving of glit- 
tering plumes and glistening of furry robes. 
The lady and gentleman occupying the front 

eat of the sleigh—what a picture of manly and 
frowaaily beauty! She, fair as the morning’s 
sunlight, the golden hair heavily braided about 
the young face, over which a snowy plume 
floated from a blue velvet hat. Well did Mar- 
garet Somers Know how witchingly beautiful 
was Adalaide Mason. The exquisitely-tinted 
complexion ; the large blue eyes, with their 
drooping, delicately-veined lids; the perfect 
features, and matchless grace of manners— 
and she pictured them together, his strong, 
manly beauty contrasting so strikingly with 
her womanly fairness. 

For he was noble, and good, and beautiful, 
in form and feeling. She had loved him onee, 
and had confessed that she loved him as he 
had held her trembling hand in his, while he 
told her that the best energies of his life should 
be devoted to her. His dark eyes had spoken 
passionately then, and his lips, but that seemed 
so long ago, and he had forgotten her now. 
This was the first time she had seen him in 
months, and all the old dreams and memories 
she had tried to bury forever rose up in her 
heart. It was only eighteen months before, 
but she had seemed to live an age since then. 
Long after they had passed, she sat there with 
a dreary, far-off, dreaming look in her eyes, 
and her pencil lying idly by her side. A deli- 
cately-rounded form, of medium height, showed 
to advantage in the neatly-fitting dark dress ; 
a plain linen collar was fastened by a delicate 
cameo pin; while cuffs of snowy linen encir- 
cled her slender wrist, and showed to advan- 
tage the faultless hand. The complexion was 
clear, though pale, the brows plainly yet deli- 
cately traced, while the eyes, large and dark, 
were almost bewildering in their wondrous 
beauty of light andexpression. Every feature 
was perfect, the nostril quivering now with 
suppressed feeling, and the red lips cempressed 
over the white, even teeth; the dark hair, 
waving from the broad, white brow, fell ina 
cloud of dusky curls about the shoulders. 
There was a loving tenderness about Margaret 
Somers, and a womanly dignity which com- 
manded respect, while it won the heart. A 
sad light away down in the depths of the eyes, 
and a slight shade of sadness about the sweet 
mouth, were all that told you she had drank of 


the bitter cup; yet her life had been shadowed 
by dark clouds, and it was only by the eyes of 
faith that she could see the light beyond. 
Eighteen months ago she had been the belle 
of the circle in which she moved. And well 
she deserved to be, if beauty, wealth, and ac- 


' complishments, accompanied by a gentle heart 


and a refined and elevated taste, could be said 
to deserve the position. 

Two years before, her father had died, leav- 
ing his motherless child to the care of her un- 
cle, and his immense property in the hands of 
his solicitor, to be held in trust until she was 
of age. The family of Mr. Mason, into which 
Margaret was received upon the death of her 
father, consisted of himself, his wife, and an 
only daughter. Mr. Mason was a good-hearted 
though timid man, who stood in great dread of 
his fashionable and ambitious wife. Adalaide, 
in appearance, we have already described. 
Fully as beautiful as Margaret, she had none 
of the gentle and truthful nature belonging to 
her; and, from her cousin’s first entrance in 
her home, she had looked upon her as a rival, 
and regarded her with envy and dislike. In 
public she was always smiling and agreeable, 
but in private she never lost an cpportunity of 
displaying her ill nature to the object of it. 
Not only in the fashionable circle in which she 
moved was Margaret respected and admired ; 
in the dwellings of children of poverty, to the 
cold, and hungered, and suffering she went, 
taking warmth, and food, and comfort, and 
there her presence was hailed as an angel of 
light. It caused no surprise, then, when it 
became known that Guy Howard, well known 
for his deeds of mercy, was her most devoted 
admirer; people immediately voted it a match. 
Of course, she was secretly envied, and by 
none more than Adalaide, for Guy Howard 
was decidedly a catch. Young, talented, and 
handsome, well known in the literary svorid, 


| possessed of both wealth and position, no won- 


der that fat-sighted mammas smiled compla- 
cently while he did the agreeable to their 


| pretty daughters, and no wonder that they 


felt cruelly outraged when it became under- 


| stood that he was engaged to Margaret Somers. 


But, never giving a thought of what others 


| were thinking about it, she gave herself up to 
the great happiness of loving and being loved. 


But human happiness is of short duration. 
One morning she had excused herself from 
a shopping expedition with Adalaide on the 
plea of a headache, but had scarcely retired to 
her room, when she was summoned to meet 
her uncle below stairs. He was pale with ex- 
citement, and it was several minutes before he 
could find speech to tell her that the man with 
whom her father had entrusted her property 
had absconded, taking with him not only hers, 
but a large sum of borrowed money from va- 
rious firms in the city. It was a heavy stroke 
to her; but, after the first shock, relying upon 
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her faith in Guy, and her own energies, she 
‘met it firmly. Leaving Aunt Mason to make 
her excuses, should any one inquire for her, 
she again retired to her room to think it all 
over. She would release Guy from his engage- 








** As she really is, Miss Mason. Perhaps you 
are not aware that you are speaking of my be- 
trothed. A man would not dare speak so. To 
a lady, I only refuse to listen.” 

“I certainly do know it, Mr. Howard, and 


ment; or, at least, she would make the offer, | you do not know the pain it cost me to speak 


for she felt that he would never accept it. 
She resolved this from the first. He had gone 
out of town to-day, but to-morrow she would 
see him and tell him all. 

But Mr. Howard did not go eut of town that 


day ; other business had detained him, which, | 


after dispatching, he started to call at Mr. Ma- 
son’s. Having been oceupied all the morning, 
he had heard nothing of the news which had 
caused Mr. Mason so much alarm. He had 
encountered Adalaide, and, as Margaret paused 
a moment before her window, she saw them 
coming in together. She made a few altera- 
tions in her toilet, and prepared to go below, 
for she wanted to have it all over. 


As Adalaide and Guy had entered the draw- 
ing-room, they had encountered a Mr. Grey, a 
young lawyer of some note and of good fam- 
ily ; eminently respectable, else he would not 
have been received there. He looked anything 
but pleasant as his eye fell upon the young 
lady’s escort; and, bowing coldly, he passed 
out. Adalaide had been rallying Guy upon 
the favor which some supposed rival had been 
receiving from her cousin, and now she saw a 
new opportunity of trying to excite his jeal- 
ousy, especially as Mrs. Mason apologized for 
Margaret’s absence by saying she was not 
well, and had received some very bad news 
that morning, remarking that Mr. Grey had 
just called, but without stating that her niece 
had not seen him. 





| 


Perhaps she forgot to men- | 


tion it; perhaps, like her daughter, she was | 


only performing her part in a play of du- 
plicity.. 
“‘I think she is very selfish in denying her- 


thus of one who ought to be asa sister. No- 
thing but my sincere friendship for you, and 
the deep respect that I feel, could compel me 
to the painful duty I have undertaken. We 
are all liable to be deceived. As I said before, 
I have observed the very marked attention Mr. 
Grey has been paying my cousin, but I never 
suspected anything serious until yesterday, 
when, coming suddenly into the drawing-room, 
I found them sitting upon the sofa yonder. 
They were not at first aware of my presence, 
and I heard her say that it was too late now; 
she was bound, and she would keep her prom- 
ise, though she would ever regard him with 
the warmest feeling of friendship, and hoped 
he would never forget her; that she would 
love him while life lasted. She probably per- 
ceived how shocked I was as she looked up 
and saw me standing near, for she became 
confused, and he abruptly took his leave. I 
give you the facts of the case just as they are, 
though you do not know the pain it has cost 
me.”’ 

Her deeply serious tones and grieved man- 


| ner carried conviction with it ; and, as his fine 


lips closed over his white teeth, while his 
bosom heaved, and his cheek became pale with 
suppressed agony, she placed her white hand 


| softly upon his shoulder, while her tender 


voice sank to a tearful softness as she mur- 
mured :— 
“I am sorry, so sorry for you, Guy, my 
friend ; but you must bear it like a map.”’ 
There were actual tears in her eyes as she 
spoke, and he almost crushed within his own 


| the snowy hand as he murmured, in a voice 


self to you, especially as she has just seen Mr. | 


Grey,’’ remarked Adalaide, as her mother left 
the room. ‘‘She certainly cannot be suffering 
to any great extent, as I am quite certain that 
I saw her at the window as we came home. 
To tell the truth, Mr. Howard, I am afraid 
there is something wrong somewhere.”’ Her 
voice was very grave as she said this. ‘‘ Mr. 
Grey has called quite frequently, and I have 
observed quite a change in her of late. Then, 
you remarked no alteration in her manners ?”’ 

**T can’t say that I have, Miss Mason ; I cer- 
tainly have unbounded confidence in her,’ he 
answered, with dignified coldness, although 
the serpent even then was striking its fangs 
into his heart, for he was naturally a jealous 
man, and this Adalaide knew. 


| oh, that was nothing! 


| the few sentences she had heard. 


hoarse from suppressed emotion :— 

‘It is hard, it is terrible ; but I will bear it 
likeaman. I will do my duty, God helping 
me.”’ 

Margaret, through the partly-opened door of 
the drawing-room, heard the last whispered 
words of Adalaide, and Guy’s reply. Every- 
thing swam around her, and she leaned against 
the wall for support. A moment, and she 
had partly recovered. Groping in the sudden 
darkness which enveloped her, she ascended 
the stairs and entered her own room. It was 
all coming upon her at once. The other trial, 
What was the loss of a 
little gold, to the loss of a whole life and love 
and happiness? For, with her mind already 
heavily burdened, she had wrongly interpreted 
Guy did not 


“Oh, of course! and it is but natural that | love her, and he did love Adalaide; he had not 


you should have perfect confidence in her, for 
I have observed that she always appears gentle 
and amiable in your presence.’’ 


| 
} 


known it until too Jate, and now he intended 
to do his duty by keeping the secret of his love 
from her, and making her bis wife, regardless 
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of his own pains. But this he should never 

do. He should never sacrifice himself and 

her. The world was wide enough for them 

both to live in, and yet live apart. Qnce she 

could not think so, but nothing was impossible 

which duty commanded. She had accomplish- 

ments by which she could obtain a respectable 

livelihood, and she would go away, she did not 

care where, to-morrow, to-day, the sooner the 

better. She made up her mind to this, and 

then went to work to pack up her clothes. 

Her wardrobe was rich and varied. She took 

the best, packing them away in as quick and 

neat a manner as possible. She had a little 

money, which would do for present expenses, 

and she must look around her for employment 

for fyture support. A little time sufficed to 

arrange all her things, and then she sat down 

to write to Guy. Not a long letter, nor one 

whose meaning was very plain, else it might 

have been better for her. She told him that 

she knew how noble he was, and hoped she 

had not been too late in discovering his feel- | 
ings; she begged him not to blame her for 

what she was doing, for she could not bear to | 
meet him now. She would go away, and he 
would be free to act as his heart dictated. She 
hoped he would be very happy; hoped they 
would both be happy, and learn to think of 
her kindly. And that was all. She had 
scarcely finished it, when there came a tap on 
the door, and Adalaide entered, smiling and 
triumphant. 

“Why, Maggie, what does this mean? Do 
you think of leaving so soon ?”’ she asked, ina 
surprised tone, as she saw the preparations 
that had been made. ~* 

‘Yes, I shall go away this evening,’’ with a 
sickly attempt atasmile. ‘‘ You know I must 
take care of myself now, and the sooner I be- 
gin the better. I dare say you will get along 
very well without me,’’ she added, with a slight | 
shade of bitterness in her tones; she had not 
intended it, but still there was bitterness. 

“Oh, I shall survive it! But what will Mr. 
Howard, what will society say to this sudden 
freak of yours?” 

“Tt makes but little difference to me what 
he or it thinks.’’ There was pride in the tone 
then. ‘Society cannot benefit me now, nor 1 | 
it. I have released Mr. Howard from his en- 
gagement. This note will explain all to him. 
Will you give it to him, please, when he calls? 
And, Ada, I hope you will be sincerely happy, 
as I shall try to be eontent.”’ 

Adalaide could scarcely hide her exultation 
as she took the note from the hand, which 
trembled in spite of the will of the owner, as 
it was extended toward her. She might have 
asked an explanation from Margaret in regard 
to her proceedings, but she thought if she | 
knew nothing she could not answer Guy How- | 
ard’s questions, so she asked nothing. 

“TI can get sewing todo,’’ resumed Margaret, 








quietly, ‘‘or give instructions in drawing or 
music ; anything that is honorable.’’ 

“You certainly do not expect us to recognize 
you then, and receive you asa relative. You 
will not stay here and disgrace us by such pro- 
ceedings. You will leave New York, then!’’ 
exclaimed Ada, breathless with indignation 
and eagerness. Indignation that her cousin 
could so disgrace them, and eagerness to have 
her secure from meeting Guy Howard. 

**} shall not trouble you, Ada, nor disgrace 
you either. I donot think of leaving the city 
at present; but that need not annoy you; I 
shall not wish to see old friends.”’ 

*“No, I suppose not; in your changed cir- 
cumstances it would not be agreeable, perhaps. 
Even Mr. Howard will probably be glad that 
you have released him. At least I infer so 
from what I heard him say.’’ As she left the 
room she noticed the tight compression of the 
lips, and the regal uprising of the little head, 
and she knew that she was safe ; having aroused 
pride in her cousin’s bosom, she felt confident 
that she had the game in her own hand. 


Ere evening Margaret saw her trunks safely 
delivered at the cheap lodgings that she had 
procured in a distant part of the city. The 
place that she had selected as her future home 
was the front room of a little house occupied 
by a poor woman whose husband had died in 
the army. Mrs. White had been sick and des- 


| titute, and Margaret had assisted her. She 


wished to find a quiet tenant for her little front 
room, and Margaret appeared just at the right 
time. The good woman was much surprised 


| at the appearance of the young lady, but a few 


words sufficed to make her acquainted with the 
story, and in a very short time Margaret was 
installed in her new home. For a stipulated 
price Mrs. White was to board her and do her 
washing. She had only now to look around for 
some means of work. She had a decided taste 
for drawing, and her pictures had been much 
admired, and, taking a few of her be8t sketches, 
she went forth to seek employment. She had 
better fortune than she anticipated. She was 
in a part of town almost unknown to her, so 
she stopped at the first picture shop she saw., 
The picture dealer received her with gentle-' 
manly politeness, examined and praised her} 
sketches, and ended by giving ber some 
sketches to copy. Upto this time her min«d 
had been so occupied with the strange scenes: 
through which she was passing, that she had 
found but little time to refiect upon her misery. 
Now, however, when she sat down to the never- 
varying monotony of her life, a murmur against 
fate arose in her heart. Her whole nature 
cried out against this bitter decree which shut 
out all the joy from her life, and it was only by 
the voice of prayer that it could be subdued. 
The righteous are never forsaken, and this 
time of sore need she found in him a steadfast 
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frietd. She was never unemployed. When 
her time was not engrossed in her occupation 
of copying, she spent it in visiting among the 
poor and destitute, and, by contrasting their 
situation with hers, she learned submission, 
and became grateful to the Mercy which had 
thus enabled her to live a life of usefulness. 
If not really happy, she did not indulge in use- 
]»ss and sinful repinings, and though her cross 


was heavy, meekly her heart bowed to the bur- | 
Not that the warm, fervent love which | 


den. 
she had borne Guy Howard could be supplant- 
ed by a cold, stoical indifference. No, her na- 
ture was too womanly, and the love had been 
too deep and fervent to be put away. It lived 
in her heart, but it was buried far below the 
calm surface of her life, a dream that must 
never be recalled, 

When Guy Howard left the residence of Mr. 
Mason on the day that Adalaide had made her 
revelations, he was ready to renounce all his 
faith in woman forever. 


and truthful, and yet she had deceived him so! 
Only the day before she had said she loved him, 
sitting by his side with her little hand resting 
in his ; and, looking into her dark eyes, he had 
read only perfect love and truth. Oh, she was 
truthful, she did love him; he would see her, 
and she would explain it all. But his nature 
was a jealous one, and now that the suspicion 
had been forced upon his mind, everything 
went to strengthen it. 

Grey’s late avoidance of him, for Grey had 
avoided him of late, his evident ¢oolness when 
he had met him that particular morning, and, 
above all, her assuming sickness and refusing 


to see him, were not these sufficient proofs? | 


And yet he would not doubt her. He slept but 


little that night, and his sleep was disturbed 


by haunting images of Margaret Somers. Ten 


o’clock next morning found himin Mr. Mason’s | 


parlor listening to Miss Adalaide’s exaggerated 
account of Margaret's “ flight,’’ as she chose to 
call it. 


“She intrusted this note to my care, Mr. | 
Howard, and I hope it will throw some light | 
upon her inexplicable proceedings, for she | 
would tell us nothing, although mamma and I | 
both besought her at least to tell us where she | 


intended to go. In spite of all, she would say 
nothing to relieve our anxiety.” = * 

He seized the extended letter eagerly, and 
Adalaide hid an exultant gleam by a drooping 
of the long lashes. She had previously read 
the note, and knew that what it contained 
would only strengthen his suspicions. 
thing? Noclue whatever?” she exclaimed, de- 
spairingly, as she saw the lips move firmly set 
and the pale cheek become paler. 

“Read for yourself. It is too true. God 
knows, if she had confided in me I should have 
never reproached her. If she had only been 


He had loved her so | 
devotedly, had thought her so pure and good | 


*“No- | 


| truthful with me!” He took his hat to leave, 
\ placing the little note tenderly in his bosom. 

| Again a soft hand was laid detainingly upon 
his shoulders, while Adalaide sobbed, ‘Stay, 
Mr. Howard, oh, do not leave me! I too have 
felt the blow; I too have suffered. Let me be 
your friend.” 

Again he pressed her hand, bat the wound 
was too recent and too terrible for the balm of 
sympathy to heal; he uttered a few grateful 
words in a husky voice, and hurried from the 
room. 

The soft eyes, which he had seen melted in 
tears of sympathy, flashed after him a look 
of triumph and rage, while the sobbing voice 
changed to a tone of anger. “So J am to be 
despised for her, am I? We shall see, diuy 
Howard, we shall see. I shall yet see you 
| kneel to me.”’ 

Margaret Somers had gone, but Mr. Grey did 
not leave town. Report said that she had gone 
into a distant part of the State to some relative 
of her father’s, and the Masons confirmed the 
| report. Guy Howard’s life varied but little 
from the old way ; he neither plunged into dis- 
sipation, nor went to Europe. He studied more 
and he went into society less; he was a visitor 
| at Mr. Mason’s, perhaps not as frequent a one 
as once, but he went there often, and there he 
| was always met with a ready sympathy and @ 
sister’s gentle tenderness from Adalaide. Mr. 
Grey had called but seldom, his visits were al- 
ways constrained, and his manners especially 
when before Guy, were cold and chillingly 
courteous. It was very evident that he dis- 
liked Guy as much as one gentleman could 
dislike another. Mr. Howard became Ada- 
laide’s constant attendant in public, and society 
transferred the lovér’from Margaret to Ada- 
| laide. Nosuch thought had ever entered his 
| mind. He respected Adalaide for her seeming 
gentleness and womanly goodness; for her 
warm and ever ready sympathy in his sorrow; 
but it was only as a brother might love and 
respect a sister. He had loved and been be- 
trayed ; the wound was too recent to admit of 
a healing balm. After hearing of the loss of 
Margaret’s property, he had attributed her 
leaving to that, or had vainly tried to believe 
that to have been the cause, for whenever he 
recalled the contents of her note, they gave the 
lie to the suggestion. She had found she did 
not love him, and in remorse she had also de- 
| nied herself to her other love. How else could 

he account for her strange absence? He had 
| made effort after effort to find her, to assure 
her of his forgiveness, but all had been in vain. 
Adalaide, who never lost an opportunity of 
strengthening the conviction that her cousin 
| did not love him, assured him that she had left 
| town, but in what direction she did not know. 
Every means was employed by him to find her, 
' but his attempts had hitherto proved fruitless. 
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But New York is a perfect Babylon, and the 
man is wise who knows his next-door neighbor. 


| his as-they walked away. ‘I could have been 


The people nearest Margaret knew not her | 
| although the sad, manly tones filled her eyes 


name, nor cared to know. What business was 
itof theirs? Even her employer scarcely knew 
her name, and could not have told where she 
lived. Margaret wondered if they, Guy and 
Adalaide, were married, for, remembering her 
aunt’s parting injunction, never to show her 
face again, she had not been near the neighbor- 


hood, and knew nothing at all of the family. | 


But while she wondered she worked away, and 
from making copies of pictures, she began to 
make pictures from her imagination. Her em- 
ployer praised them and urged her on to new 
exertion. Soft, many-tinted dreams lived in 
her pictures, noble inspirations and real genius 
glowed upon her canvas. Her pictures were 


generous, Maggie, and I did not blame you.”’ 
She had recovered her self-possession now, 


with tears. “I know, Guy, that you intended 
to be generous, | listened to it all; but do you 
think that after knowing it I could wed you? 
Knowing that you loved another, would I permit 
you to sacrifice your happiness and hers too by 
a false regard for duty? No, do not blame me, 
Guy, for I never could have married you after 
that, knowing you loved her.” 

“Knowing I loved who, Maggie? Ido not 


| understand you.” 


“Knowing that you loved Adalaide. I had 


| intended entering the drawing-room till I heard 


you say that, and then I thought it best not to 


| See you again.”’ 


real gems of originality ; they sold well, and | 


she more than realized her expectations of 
earning a livelihood ; ambition urged her on to 
greater exertion. But while her pictures were 
attracting universal attention, she Kept her 
name a profound secret. She still occupied 
her humble lodgings at Mrs. White’s, and still 
lived quiet and retired. If her lonely life 
seemed too monotonous, she worked the harder, 
and time never lags with the well employed. 
It bad been six months since the day that she 
saw Adalaide and Guy; the cold winter had 
yielded to the gentle influence of spring, which 
had melted in the warm embrace of summer. 
She had been on business to see her old em- 


ployer; as she passed from his office through | 


the principal salesroom, her eye fell upon the 
form of Guy Howard. He had been attracted, 
as had every one else, by the reputation of her 
pictures, and when she saw him he was stand- 
ing before the last, and she had thought the 
best she had painted. So intently was he oe- 
cupied that he had not seen her, although she 
had passed within six feet of him. Congratu- 
lating herself that she had escaped detection, 
she hurried, pale and trembling, along the 
street. It was only after walking some three 
or four squares that she paused in her rapid 
pace. How pale he had looked as her glance 
had rested upon him! and all the old-time 
thoughts again rushed through her memory. 
““Maggie! MissSomers.’’ The voice arrested 
her steps and sent the color from the cheek, 
while she trembled so that she could hardly 
support herself as he stood by her side. ‘‘I saw 
you goin, Miss Somers, and I waited to see you 
come out. I saw that you recognized me, and 
I would not embarrass you by addressing you 
there; but I have looked for you so long, and 
I have thought so vainly. You did wrong, 
Maggie, very wrong, when you hid yourself 
away from your friends. Why did you not 
tell me? why did you not trust me with your 
secret? surely I, who loved you so, could have 
been your friend.’’ He had placed her arm in 





‘‘But I never loved Adalaide, Maggie; I 
never loved any one but you. Surely you had 
no reason to think so! She told me of your 
love for Mr. Grey, and I told her that I woul: 
do my duty ; that I would not stand in the way 
of your happiness. I never loved any one but 
you.” 

‘‘Adalaide told you that I loved Charles 
Grey! I scarcely regarded him in the light of 
an acquaintance. He cared nothing for me, 
did love Adalaide, and asked her to marry him 
not four days before I left there.’’ 

It was all explained now—Ada’s duplicity, 
and Charles Grey’s disappointment; Guy’s 
patient searching and hoping ; Margaret’s res- 
ignation and earnest toil. 

Guy Howard called at Mr. Mason’s that day, 
but he did not stay long, and never repeated 
the call. Ere a week Margaret Somers was 
Mrs. Guy Howard. The wedding was a quiet 
one, and there was no need of extensive prepa- 
ration ; but the bride’s trousseau was both ele- 
gant and expensive, and the tour they took, 
although travelled by hundreds of others, gave 
them as much pleasure as if they had been the 
only happy couple who had ever been over it. 

If Adalaide Mason was disappointed at Guy 
Howard’s marriage, Charles Grey was propor- 
tionately pleased; and again. he pressed his 
suit with Adalaide, this time with better suc- 
cess; for ere Mr. and Mrs. Guy Howard had 
been estabiished in their splendid up-town 
mansion, Charles Grey and lady had embarked 
for an extended tour through Europe. 





THE good of man’s life cannot be measured 
by the length of his funeral procession. 

THERE are many fruits which never turn 
sweet until the frost has lain upon them. 
There are many nuts that never fall from the 
boughs of the forest trees till the frost has 
opened and ripened them. And there are 
many elements of life that never grow swect 
and beautiful until sorrow or age comes. 
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CATLIN BARR. 


BY NELLIB 8T. JOHN. 








CATLIN BARR was a very eccentric old gen- 


tleman, and did many a strange thing ; but one | 


of the queerest was his meddling with the des- 
tinies of other people. 


He was a short, thick-set man, with a heavy | 
head, a tremendous nose, long, bushy, bristling | 


gray eyebrows, which he had a habit of rump- 
ling ferociously and straightening over a pair 
of small, sharp gray eyes, when he particu- 


larly wished to intimidate one; and a deep | 
bass voice which he also made as rumbling and | 


awe-inspiring as possible. 
mer was completed by a silk hat with low 
crown, wide brim, and of so venerable an ap- 
pearance that it was asserted, by interested 
parties, to be his sole inheritance from the es- 
tate of his late grandfather. in winter his 
head was crowned at all times by a white flan- 
nel skull-cap, which caused some to suppose 
that he still affected ancient customs and had 
forgotten to remove his head gear upon rising ; 
over this, when in the street, he wore a Panama 
hat of excellent quality and custom-house fresh- 
ness ; it was likewise asserted by interested par- 
ties that he purchased a dozen of them every 
autumn, and every spring paid a small and tat- 
tered juvenile twenty cents to make a bonfire 
of them in the nearest vacant lot, and that he 
invariably followed the said boy with a stout 
staff in his hand, and remained standing on 
a neighboring ash-heap till the last blade 
was consumed. The occult reason for this 
remained unexplained, for when his house- 
keeper, Mrs. Broser, who was a timid woman 
and nervous, dared to mildly hint that she had 
some faint idea of believing him actuated by a 
charitable motive, he shot out such a booming 
**Poh!’”’ that it actually shook her to that de- 
gree (as she remarked to Mrs. Dragemin) that 
she was obliged to steady herself by clinging 
to the bannister, and could feel the hair start- 
ing on her head (as she was known to wear a 
‘*front,”’ this is taken to be merely a figure of 
speech) ; and that when he stepped toward her, 
fixed upon her his piercing eyes, clenched his 
fist, extended it deliberately, held it a second 
directly under her nose, then struck his chest 
with it, and inquired, in his deepest tones, ‘‘ How 


dare you to think 1’m the fool to care for the | 


lazy wretches who make them?’’ her knees 


His toilet in sum- | 





in pairs from a charitable institution for crip- 
ples ; and it was discovered by his housekeeper 
(who accompanied the messenger for that pur- 
pose) that they were made by an aged woman, 
whose lower limbs had been paralyzed for 
years; that she kissed each mitten fervently 
before placing it in its wrapper, but shook her 
héad and remained silent when questioned. 
Fair days he always carried a large blue cot- 
ton umbrella, having for a border his name 
and that of the street, with the number of his 
residence worked in bright yellow silk. Cloudy 
days he was without this addition to his tvilet. 
He was reputed to be enormously rich, and 
lived in a large old-fashioned mansion in the 
busiest part of the busiest thoroughfare of the 
city. His domain occupied half of a large* 


| block, and he might have covered it with gold 


had he chosen to sell ; but he still held his own, 
and if accosted in the street for the seventeenth 
time by some eager real estate broker, the fer- 
ule of his umbrella clattered sharply on the 
pavement, he struck his chest with his pon- 
derous fist and growled, “I’m not the fool you 
take me for.’’ 

So the tall stores grew closer about him, and 
the roar of the street came nearer, while the 
ancient Durham still fed peacefully on the 
short grass in the door-yard, the shy rabbits 
scampered to their burrows, the white peacock 
and golden pheasant still flaunted their feath- 
ers in the sun. 

One clear and breezy April morning the mas- 
ter of this little colony left his house at nine, 
according to his usual custom, and with the 
blue umbrella carried bayonet-wise over his 
shoulder ; at five in the afternoon, returning, 
he took the last vacant seat in a street car. A 
young girl entered the same car directly after, 
and unsteadily begun the difficult task of pre- 
serving her equilibrium on two small and weary 
feet. She was a shy, sweet-faced maid of six- 
teen, and finding herself alone among a num- 


ber of men quite overpowered her ; she swayed © 


about for a few seconds, nearly seated herself 
unbidden upon the knee of a somewhat elderly 
and melancholy-looking gentleman, and was 
striving to recover a little composure, when 
she lost it entirely on finding a pair of keen 
gray eyes fixed upon her, and observing one of 
the straps held before her face by the handle 
of a blue umbrella. Being too timid and over- 
come to refuse, she poised herself on tiptoe and 


| grasped the strap with up-stretched arm and 


shook to that degree that she was obliged to sit | 


down on the second step, and could feel the 
teeth chatter in her head—which is probable, 


as her set was much too large and bought at a | 


bargain. 
whitest, with the fronts beautifully embroid- 
ered and ruffled; in cold weather his broad, 
short hands were covered with fincly- knit 
woollen mittens of various colors, which, at 
stated intervals and by his orders, were brought 


| 





hand, every moment feeling her position more 
uncomfortable, fatigue more rapidly creeping 
through her, fearing the cold clouds now hur- 
rying to meet overhead would bring down rain, 


His linen was ever of the finest and | wishing her throat was not so sore, and that 


those dreadful eyes were fixed upon some less 
embarrassed countenance than her own ; when 
the owner of them inquired if she would like 
to sit—inquired so suddenly and sharply that 
her voice quite went away and she could not 
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answer, and thought all the blood in her body 
had come to her face when he pounded on the 
floor with his umbrella, and in louder, more 
voluminous tones repeated his question. Upon 
which a youngish man opposite sprung up and 
offered his seat with a bow; she was thank- 
fully trying to slip into it and hide her blushes, 
when the owner of the umbrella, extending a 
pair of short and sturdy understandings, and 
rumpling his eyebrows, enforced his words by 
a resounding slap on the members in question, 
and said, emphatically :— 

“Young woman, these legs are as good for 
standing as his. Take my seat!’’ 

Of course she obeyed, while he hooked his 
umbrella handle in the strap she had resigne® 
and for the rest of the ride she felt that not 
only his eyes but those of every other occupant 
of the car were being applied to her face like 
blisters. 

The clouds did bring down rain—in torrents, 
and when Jennie left the car, this singular per- 
son preceded her, and, leaning over the rail, 
unfurled the huge blue shelter, placed it in her 
hand, and roared after her, “‘I want that to- 
night, young woman !”’ 

In half an hour the clouds were skurrying 
away before the big, bright sun, who came out 
to find them and glorify them before his set- 
ting, and Jennie left the window and went 
down to the kitchen, where the big, blue won- 
der was drying before the fire. Its glaring 
yellow inscription brought to mind the owner’s 
parting words, and witha tired sigh and inward 
quaking, she quickly donned hat and eloak, 
and hastened on her way. 

Catlin Barr’s orders were, ‘No visitors re- 
ceived from six to seven;” neither were any 
packages or messages to be received for him 
by and of the servants upon pain of dismissal. 
Consequently the dignified mulatto who opened 
the door requested the timid maiden standing 
on the steps with the umbrella neatly wrapped 
in newspaper (for she had decided she could 
not carry that thing through the street) to re- 
main, or write her name, address, and object 
of call, upon a porcelain slate kept hanging 
near the door for the purpose; which latter 
Jennie did and thankfully departed, glad to 
be relieved from meeting the owner of those 
dreadful eyes and that dreadful voice, and was 
rejoiced to deliver it into the hands of a mes 
senger who called for it early next morning. 

Later this same evening the benevolent Mrs. 
Dragemin, escorted by her meek and retiring 
husband, called on Catlin Barr, bringing a new 
tale of woe, distress, and poverty. 

“TI’d like to know, madam,” said Catlin 
Barr, ‘“‘why you come to me. Do yon think 


I’m the fool to throw money to beggars? | 


Bah! bah! Starving, are they? Let ’em! 
There ’j] be more for them that can help them- 
selves. Poh!’? And when that lady under- 
took to insinuate sweetly that his generous 





or 


| 





acts were weil known in the best circles of 
society, and to quote a few appropriate texts 
of Scripture, he gave vent to such explosive 
ejaculations, flourished his gaudy bandanna so 
violently, and blew such bugle blasts upon his 
extensive nose, rumpled his eyebrows so threat- 
eningly, gesticulated so wildly, and altogether 
conducted himself so very extravagantly, that 
she could only cast her eyes toward the ceiling, 
gently move her head negatively, and make 
quite a quenched and crestfallen exit. 

But the next morning she met him just as 
he was quitting his house, and, with ardor 


| revived, greeted him enthusiastically as the 











benefactor and defender of the widow and the 
fatherless. 

“Cast thy bread’”’— 

Poh!’ said he. 

‘“‘Cast thy bread upon’— 

**Bah !”’ said he. 

**The waters and so forth, and my poor fam- 
ily so dee-utifully provided for by you and’— 

‘*Nonsense!’”’ said he; ‘‘mistaken entirely, 
madam’’— 

“O my dear Mr. Barr! I can’t be misin- 
formed, and decidedly; yes, that’s the very 
youngest child of that family now being led 
down your stairs by Mrs. Broser.”’ 

‘*B-o-oh !”’ said he, striking his chest. ‘‘ Do 
I look like a baby farmer ?”’ and briskly trotted 
down the steps of his mansion, leaving the 
lady to discover from that unsettled person 
that her nerves were in that state she didn’t 
rightly know whether she was on her head or 
her heels, owing to having been awakened in 
what appeared to her the middle of the night 
by a continued knocking, and, upon opening 
her bed-room door, perceiving Catlin Barr on 
the threshold, holding this young child in his 
arms, which he suddenly whisked into hers, 
with emphatic orders to care properly for it, 
and then deliberately and forcibly shut her 
own door in her face. 


Jennie Miller was sitting by the window of 
her plain little room, leaning her tired head 
against the sash, and gazing up to the star she 


called ‘‘ Mother’s Mansion,’’ when an unaccus- ~ 


tomed sound caused her to turn her head and 
behold the owner of the umbrella seated just 
within the doorway. 

‘*Good-evening, sir!"’ said Jennie, faintly. 

She received but a short nod for answer, 
while he continued to send sharp, scorching 
glances about the room, oceasionally centring 
them upon her face, and uttering some muffled 
exclamation ; then the keen little eyes went 
roving around again. 

“I hope, sir,”’ said Jennie, timidly—for she 
had become very uncomfortable under this 
scrutiny—‘“‘ that I didn’t hurt your umbrella ?” 

“Poh !”’ said he. Presently he fixed his eyes 
on a corner of the mantle-piece. ‘“Comely, 
like her,’’ said he. ‘“Comely, umph! Comely 
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without and black within!’ His eyes darted 
suddenly toward her. ‘“ Black within, hey?" 

“Sir!’’ exclaimed the astonished and trem- 
bling Jennie. 

He struck his chest violently, and shouted : 
** You ’re a fool!’’ 

**Oh, sir!’ cried Jennie, starting up quite 
terrified. 

“Sit down, young woman,”’ said he. ‘‘Cat- 
lin Barr, he’s a fool! Sit down, child,” and 
he crossed the room, and, taking her small 
hand between his broad ones, patted it, and 
gently forced her back into her seat. Presently 
he laid it softly in her lap, and, slowly stretch- 
ing forth his short arm, touched her forehead 
and cheek with the tip of his forefinger. ‘ Fe- 
ver,’’ said he. ‘‘ Throat sore?’’ 

“Oh, yes!” and Jennie leaned her head 
against the sash, for it was very heavy, in- 
deed. 

** You "ve been out again in the rain,”’ threat- 
eningly. 

**T must,” said Jennie, wearily. ‘I have to 
go to read toa sick lady three hours each day.”’ 

**What do you get for it?’’ very brusquely. 

* Three dollars a week.”’ 

** Bloodsuckers! bloodsuckers !” he shouted, 
striking the air with his clenched fist, and 
walking about rapidly. ‘‘Stiteh?” demanded 
he, whirling suddenly, 2nd pointing to a sew- 


ing machine, with its pile of neatly-folded | 


shirts. 
“Yes, when I can,” said Jennie; “but my 
head ached so to-day that I couldn’t do much.”’ 
“Tartars!’’ he cried, renewing his walk. 
*Tartars! Turks!” then, abruptly facing her, 
‘“*Where ’s your mother?” 


‘In heaven, I hope,” said Jennie, softly ; | 


*‘she died when I was a little girl.” 

“Umph!"’ said he. “Got a father?’’ 

“No; he died before her.” 

He took a small open miniature from his 
pocket and held it before her. 

**Was she [ike this?’”’ he asked. 

““My mother?” said Jennie. 
mother was a pretty woman.”’ 

“‘Ignoranee, young woman!”’ growled he. 
“Ignorance! This one was comely—comely 
without, and black within,’”’ and he put it up. 
“Hate children ?’’ he demanded. 

“Oh, no! How could I, sir?’ said Jennie. 

‘‘Make bread?” very shortly. 

**No-o.”’ 

**Must learn, young woman. Learn of Mrs. 
Broser. I want a young woman for her to 
train as housekeeper; to play with a four- 
year-old child. Four hundred a year. Will 
you take it?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Jennie, thinking a fairy 
god-father had come to visit her. ‘Oh, yes, if 
I will dot” : 

“Get your hat; bargain, young woman. 
You’re to play, play,” and he left the house 
and trotted quickiy home, where he issued 


“Oh, no! my | 


numerous rapid and peremptory orders, and 
, finished by hastily escorting Mrs. Broser to a 
| close carriage and driving off, that dame being 
' more than commonly flurried, owing to her 
frantic efforts to attire herself within the time 
allotted by Catlin Barr. 
She was obliged to tie the strings of her bon. 
| net in the carriage ; was every moment more 
sure of its being askew ; certain she had for- 
gotten to change her cap, and consequently 
that it was ruining the one she wore; and, 
being rather weak and tearful eyed, sought 
| spasmodically and vainly for her absent hand- 
_ kerchief, till Catlin Barr, who was ciosely ob 
serving her, drew from one of his many pockets 
@ne of clean white silk, and silently handed it 
to her. 
When they drove up, Jennie still sat by the 
window, with her head resting on the sill ; her 
' hat and cloak lay beside her, and she had 
fallen into an uneasy doze. She was dimly 
conscious of seeing Catlin Barr re-enter the 
room; of hearing a tall, thin lady say, ina 
high, quavering voice, ‘‘Dear, dear! shé’s 
rightly sick; of being placed in a carriage 
beside them; of finding herself shortly after 
laid on a soft couch in a darkened chamber by 
the same tall, thin lady (who still kept on her 
bonnet); of a dignified, elderly man, whom 
| the tall lady addressed as doctor, entering the 
| room and clasping her wrist ; and then all sur- 


| 


| roundings became far-off, dim, and she knew 
| no more till she found herself still on the same 
soft couch, very weak, and was told by Mrs. 
Broser that she’d had a fever; she “had, in- 
deed ; oh, deary me!” 

Before she was strong again, she had time 
to learn the little chamber well, with its soft 
gray carpet and easy-chair, its dove-tinted 
walls and pretty blue hangings at the win- 
| dows; time to find that a tender motherly 
heart beat under Mrs. Broser’s prim dress ; to 
be able to bear the keen, piercing eyes of Cat 
lin Barr; to be accustomed to his short morn 
ing and evening call, with its abrupt and 
characteristic greeting; and came to know 
| that there were many sunny nooks in his large 

and angular heart. 





| 
Beside a camp-fire in the highlands of Scot 
| land were a couple of hungry hunters. The 
shorter and elder of the two was tending 4 
venison steak, which, suspended on crossed 
sticks, gayly fizzled and spluttered over the 
| blaze. The younger, resting on his elbow, was 
reading a letter by the flickering light. 
'» “I must leave you, Mac, my boy,” said he 
of the letter, ‘‘and double quick.” 
| “Have a bit o’ supper first, lad, and tell us 
| the news,” said the other. 
“This letter is from my crotchety uncle,” 
said he; “I’ll read it.’ 
NEPHEW PEILIP: Come home. I’ve chosen 
a wife. Marry to please me, you’re my heit. 
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Cross me, you’ve but a shilling, young man. 
God bless you. CATLIN BARR. 

“1 don’t mind confessing to you,’’ continued 
he, ingenuously, “that he caught me kissing 
the seamstress (she was trying on my hat), | 
and gave me orders to leave the country, bid- | 
ding me to keep my heart and hand free, and 
never to bring sorrow to any girl. He’s a 
queer fellow. 
world, and he furnished plenty of money, and 
I’m not one over-fond of earning my own din- 
ner, I obeyed him, and left ‘bery sudden ;” in 
fact, that very day. 
think of this affectionate letter? 
chosen a wife for me or for himself?” 

Macgregor slowly shook his head, and turned 
the steak. 

“I’m inclined to think,’’ continued Philip, 
‘that the wife is for himself, and the mandates 
of affection simply mild reminders of my prom- 
ises, particularly as here is a photo within, 
with this written on the back: ‘Copied from a 
miniature. Chosen wife, like!’ and 1 have to 
remark,’ said he, holding it towards his com- 
rade, ‘‘that I consider it as ugly a photo as I 
ever looked at. If you agree with me, toss it 
into the fire. Let’s taste the flavor of the 
buck, and to-morrow 11! right-about-face.”’ 

Catlin Barr was shut in his own private study ; 
Mrs. Brown, suffering from an attack of “the | 
nerves,’” had laid her head on the hop pillow, 
and welcomed Morpheus in an atmosphere of 
valerian ; Jennie’s little charge, tired with her 
long romp, was fast asleep in her crib, dolly | 
hugged tightly in her fat little arms ; and Jen- 
nie herself had slipped from her easy ebair, 
dropped down on the rug before the library 


fire, and with face resting in her palms, was | 


gazing into the coals and counting up her 
blessings. Some natures are spoiled by too 
much love, others droop from Jack of it. Jen- 


nie’s was the latter, and since the two years | 


she had lived in the big house, she had blos- 
somed into a very sunny-faced maiden. What 
happy years they were, to be sure! 
first birthday here had come a fleet- footed 
pony; with the second a piano and ticket for 
private lessons at the conservatory, and a writ- 
ten request in Catlin Barr’s unmistakable style, 
that she should never let him hear her singing 
any foreign gibberish ; he also hoped she didn’t 
suppose him the fool to care for any music. 


Nevertheless, sheets of music, simple airs and | 


simple words, the paper yellow with years, she 


would find open on the rack. Following her | 


intuitions, she took to learning them, and often, 
after she had been softly singing some of these 
tender old ballads, found Catlin Barr quietly 
seated near her in the gloaming, one hand 


shading his eyes, the other pressed against his | 


heart. How kind they all were to her, she was 
thinking. How much love they all gave her! | 
Mrs. Brown, her little charge, and Catlin Barr. 


As I didn’t object to seeing the | 


And now what do you | 
Has he | 


With her | 


| More like a guardian than employer ; then she 
| thought of the stories she had read of guardians 
| and their wards, and that perhaps—perhaps— 
and here she Jaid her pretty head on the cush- 
ions of the easy chair and fell asleep; and the 
| young nan who opened the door a few minutes 
| Jater thought her the sweetest, prettiest firelit 
| picture his eyes had ever seen. He didn’t say 
so, though; oh, no, he only pursed up his 
mouth for whistling, stared a minute, then 
said, “‘Jingo!’’ at which Jennie looked up, 
| rubbed her eyes, and jooked again. 

‘Don’t let me disturb you,” said he, socially 
dropping on the rug beside her; “I’m only 
Catlin Barr's undutiful nephew, just arrived 
from Scotland.” 
| “His nephew Philip?’’ asked Jennie. 

“Yes.” 

“Why, he didn’t say you were undutiful,’”’ 
said Jennie. 

**Didn’t he, indeed!” said the young man; 
**that was good of him,’’ and laughed. 

Then Jennie laughed too, and then they both 
looked at the fire, Jennie thinking of nothing 
| in particular, though she tried hard; Philip 
wondering if she could possibly be his future 
aunt. 

“I’m dreadfully anxious to know the name 
| of this young lady beside me,”’ said he, aloud, 
| pensively gazing at the ceiling, “and too bash- 
| ful to ask.” 

“Oh, 1’ll tell you,”’ said she; “ther name ’s 
Jennie Miller; and 1’m afraid,” shaking her 
| head and bringing the palms of her hands to- 
| gether, “‘yes, very much afraid that she’s a 
lazy girl, or you wouldn’t have found her asleep 
here ; and—I1’d like—to ask you something.”’ 

“Ask away,”’ said he. 
| Did I,” raising her soft eyes solemnly to 
| his, and dropping them at his earnest look, 
**did I—snore ?”’ 

““Certainly,’’ said Philip; ‘never heard any- 
thing like it,’’ and then they both laughed 
again. ‘‘Now,’’ said Philip, “I’l ask you 
something.” 
| “Yes,’’ said Jennie, 
| on one side. 

“What,” said Philip, looking down admir- 
| ingly at her, ‘‘what do you think of Catlin 
| Barr?” 
| “J think a great deal of him,” said Jennie, 
| with dropped eyelids, slight blush, and a sweet 
smile that brought out a coy dimple in her 
cheek. 

“T’m afraid she #s the chosen wife,” thought 
Philip, and groaned inwardly. 

Just here Catlin Barr’s white skull-cap ap- 
| peared in the doorway. “Ahem!” said he, in 
| his deepest voice. 

They both sprung up; Jennie tried to leave 
the room, but Catlin Barr placed his forefinger 

| beneath his chin and stopped her. 
| “What do you thing of my nephew, young 





with her head a little 


Yes, he was certainly fond of her, she decided. | Woman ?”’ said he. 
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**[—I—don’t know, sir,’’ answered Jennie, 
blushing furiously. 

**Poh !’’ said Catlin Barr. ‘And what do you 
think of the wife I have chosen?” to Philip. 

“I keep my thoughts to myself,” said Philip, 
marching from the room ; upon which his uncle 
was seized with a violent choking, during which 
he released Jennie, who swiftly fled. 

This young couple very shortly fell in love, 
but repressed expression till the night that 
Philip coaxed Jennie to assume the position 
before the fire in which he had first seen her, 
while he put some last touches to the picture 








he was making of her. Philip had finished the | 
sketch, and, leaning back, sat looking: at Jen- | 


nie with loving eyes, who, lulled by the silence, 
with shut lids dreamed waking dreams. A coal 
noisily fell from the grate, a volume dropped 
from the library shelves. 
“Oh, whatis that!’ cried Jennie, starting up. 
“Nothing, Jennie, dear,” said Philip, sooth- 


ingly, and springing toward her, “nothing. | 


Why, how you tremble, dear girl! Do you 
think I would let anything hurt you? Don’t 
you know I would care for you always if I 
could? Won't you give me the right, Jen- 
nie?” very tenderly. 

“Oh, how could I?” said Jennie, yielding to 
his supporting arm, “‘ when there’s”—and she 
stopped and began to twirl one of her finger- 
rings. 

“My uncle, Catlin Barr,” supplied Philip. 
“Yes, I know there is, and I know he won't 
give me a shilling if I don’t marry to please 
him, and I ean’t suppose it will please him 
much if I win the one he has chosen for him- 


self; but, dearie, ‘all’s fairin love,’ you know, | 


and I’ve a good education, thanks to him! and 
solid health, and I hope a little sense; and if 
you'll trust me, I think I can find bread for 


you—perhaps some jam too; you like sweet | 


things ?’’ 

** Yes; don’t you?” 

“Of course,” said gallant Philip. ‘Don’t I 
like you? Do say yes,’’ very affectionately. 

“Oh! I’m afraid I ought to marry him. I 
think he’s fond of me, and I am grateful”— 
she had now left her ring and was twisting, 
twisting one of the buttons of Philip’s coat. 
“O Philip, do you think I ought?” said she, 
appealingly, and raising her face with its 
tempting mouth. 

**No!” said Philip, sturdily, and stooped and 
kissed her. 

“Perhaps I might,’’ continued Jennie, per- 
mitting the caressing arm tq draw her some- 
what closer, and nestling her cheek against his 
dark coat, without the least idea of what an 
excellent background it made for her rose- 
tinted face, or how lovely she looked alto- 
gether, with the fire-light glinting in her chest- 
nut hair, and casting cunning shadows on her 
fair young throat; but Philip knew; oh, yes! 
his ideas on that subject were so decided that 
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he was obliged to interrupt her with another 

| kiss, after which she went on: “If it weren’t 
for that blue umbrella and that white cap and 
the eyebrows and the voice and—oh, what # 
that!” as a slight sound came from the oppo- 
site side of the room. 

“Nothing, darling,’ said Philip; ‘‘you’re 
only nervous. Give me another taste of that 
sweet mouth,’’ and bent his head, when a louder 
sound, a sort of suppressed snort, caused them 
both to turn amazed, and there on the threshold 
stood Catlin Barr, in a long crimson dressing- 
gown, his eyebrows standing out over his eyes 
like a frosted hedge. 

| Young people, how dare you !”’ he shouted, 
in thundering tones. ‘‘Nephew Philip, no 
‘trifling here. Are you ready to marry this 
| young woman ?’’ 

| “Iam,” said Philip, very brave, squaring his 
| shoulders and encountering his uncle’s piere- 
| ing glance without flinching. 

‘*Stay where you are,” roared the uncle, and 
after shaking his finger threateningly at them, 
disappeared ; but had scarcely vanished when 
he again entered the room accompanied by 
| Mrs. Broser, whom he grasped by the arm. 
| Do you, Nephew Philip, take this young wo- 
| man for your wife?’’ he shouted, before he had 
| fairly crossed the threshold. 

“I do,” said Philip, stoutly. 

‘Poh!’ said Catlin Barr. ‘*Do you dare to 





' think you ’ll support her through life as firmly 


as you do at present? Nonsense!”’ 

**I will do my best, sir,”’ said manly Philip, 
with a shine in his clear eye, not put there by 
| the fire-light. 
| “Bah?” said Catlin Barr. ‘And you,” whirl- 
ing toward Jennie, “‘are you ready to take 
him ?” 

‘I don’t know,” said Jennie, half crying. 

“Tut! tut! young woman. Yes or no!” 

“Yes,” said Jennie, faintly and timidly, and 
trying to escape from Philip’s clasping arm and 
flee the room. 

*“‘Done!’’ said Catlin Barr, bringing his fist 
| down on the table with a will; “I’m not the 
| fool you take me for.’’ He seized Mrs. Broser 
| by the waist and begun a lively skipping about 
the room, much to the detriment of that lady's 
nerves and toilet. Finding she did not keep 
pace with himself, he placed her opposite and 
commenced a pas seul, that for vigor and dex- 
terity was not excelled by any professional of 
the period. Asa finish he absolutely snatched 
his cherished skull-cap from his head and tossed 
it up to the ceiling like a foot-ball. Then he 
hurried Mrs. Broser up to the table, drew a doc- 
ument from his pocket, waved it before their 
faces, thrust a pen into her hand, “Sign!” said 
he. Then he struck the table with his fist. 
“I’m not the fool you take me for,’’ he shout 
ed, in his loudest roar, “I’m a justice of the 
peace! And you, Jennie Miller and Nephew 
Philip, are married by Catlin Barr!” 
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JOHN WILLIAMS’ FIRST LOVE. 


BY VIRGO. 








CHAPTER XV. 
MontTHs had elapsed since the departure of 


John and David, It was Sabbath morning in | 


early summer, with the solemn stillness that 
characterizes the day in country life. The air 
was heavy with the perfume of flowers rare 
and sweet, speaking in “‘under tones God’s 
encouragement to the children of men.”’ Soft 
peals from the neighborhood church could be 
heard, calling the sons of toil to the abode of 
peace, and rest, and worship. 

Stephen Martin’s pew contained himself, 
wife, and daughter, the latter lovely in her 
simple dress and chastened expression of coun- 
tenance. A rustle at the door announced Bell 
Johnson, who, elegantly attired, and accom- 
panied by a strikingly handsome man, swept 
up the aisle, seating themselves in front of the 
Martins. They were fashionably late, Mr. 
Cooper having announced his text, and ad- 
vanced to the second consideration of his dis- 
course—a sermon plain and practical, though 
unusually good, was comforting to Kitty, 
while it would have been difficult to have told 
whether Bell had given ear to it at all, her rest- 
less eyes roving from pew to pew, scanning 
styles, and striving to detect on the faces of 
the young ladies of the congregation, evidences 
of wonder and envy at sight of her handsome 
escort. She could hardly have been called a 
church-goer ; attended when it suited her con- 
venience ; and her wardrobe had been newly 
replenished, on the occasion of a new preacher 
occupying the pulpit, as she did “detest lis- 


tening to old Mr. Cooper, who was always | 
| stone steps of Stephen Martin’s handsome 


preaching the same thing,’’ having failed to 
give the subject sufficient thought to know the 
gospel of Christ was always the same— 
“The same, the old, old story 
Of Jesus and his love.” 
Receiving the benediction, the congregation 
arose to retire. 

*T have been dying to see you,”’ whispered 
Bell to Kitty, standing aside that Mr. and 
Mrs. Martin might pass from the pew. ‘Mr. 
Belmont and myself will call to-morrow even- 
ing. I am so anxious for you to meet him. 
Good-by!’’ and, with a graceful inclination of 
the head, her face aglow with sunshine and 
smiles, she joined the throng that slowly wend- 
ed their way to the door, Mr. Belmont handing 
her into her carriage, and stepping in ufter 
her. 

The appearance of the stranger was so un- 
usually imposing, and the fact of haughty Beil 
Johnson receiving attentions that were so 
deferentially and gracefully bestowed, caused 
considerable speculation among the people, 
particularly Stephen, who, after carefully 
seating his family in their carriage, and they 
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were moving towards home, observed, ‘‘ Nothin’ 
took that gal to meetin’ but to show that town 
fellow off.’ 

There was no reply, his companions’ thoughts 
being more profitably employed ; and, having 
become accustomed to his unamiability since 
the rupture between Jolin Williams and Kitty, 
Mrs. Martin having found it difficult to con- 
| trol him in the matter, they were not surprised 

at any uncharitable remark he might see fit 
_to make. The fact of his beautiful, joyous 
| daughter suddenly metamérphosed intoa pale, 
| quiet woman, through the instrumentality of 
| John Williams, or John anybody else, was 
| more than the old man could tolerate. It had 
| been thought best not to enter into a full ex- 
| planation of the difficulty, particularly respect- 
| ing the note, as both shrank from the publicity 
| he would have insisted upon giving it, possibly 
|} arming himself with a stout bludgeon, and 

demanding an explanation and redress from 
; the community at large. It accordingly af- 
| forded him evident satisfaction to wreak his 
| ill humor indiscriminately outside his imme- 
| diate family. 

| Mr. Belmont, a man of fine appearance and 
| address, a merchant from New York, while on 





| a visit to Louisville during the previous winter, 


met Bell Johnson at the house of a mutual 
friend. Being attracted by her beauty and 
elegance, as well as social position, he had ex- 
pressed a desire to renew their acquaintance. 
Receiving encouragement from her evident 
confusion when the request was proffered, and 
her assurance that ‘‘ We will be pleased to see 


/ you, Mr. Belmont,” he had arrived without 


warning, his visit having reference to the 


| prosecution of his suit. 


On the following evening they stood on the 


residence, awaiting an answer to their ring. 


| It was evident from the marked attentions of 


the gentleman, and the not unwilling reception 


| of the same by the lady, that matters had pro- 


gressed. 
The evening was spent agreeably, Mr. Bel- 
mont being highly pleased with the Martins; 


| and, as they slowly wended their way home, 
| the soft moonlight beautifying everything 


around them, he offered bimself to the expect- 


,ant woman at his side. After considerable 
| demur on her part, she made him happy by a 


confused acceptance of his love. 
“It shall be the object of my life to con- 


| tribute to your happiness, my queen, my 


beauty. No wish shall remain ungratified.’’ 

She raised her magnificent eyes to his. ‘1 
believed myself invulnerable to Cupid’s darts, 
until’ — 

‘* What, dear?” 

‘“You know,” her eyelids drooping becom- 
ingly. 

“T do know,” taking the jewelled hand 
which rested on his arm within his own, and 
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bending his head tenderly towards her. “My | 


own guileless one! my angel!’’ 


The consummation of affairs was partieu- | 


larly gratifying to Mrs. Johnson, although 
they knew but little respecting the gentle- 
man, considering him eligible in every re- 
spect, well connected, wealthy, handsome, and 
agreeable. 


Two days later, Mr. Johnson, encountering | 


Bell in the hall on her way to her room, re- 
quested her to meet him an hour later in the 
library, as he desired to speak to her. Know- 
ing that Mr. Belmont had not mentioned to 
her father the subject that interested them so 
deeply, she was at a loss to imagine the nature 
of so unusual a demand, and reluctantly de- 
scended to the room appointed for the inter- 
view. 

She found him seated at a desk, writing; 
and, as she entered, he carefully wiped his 
pen, and, placing it in the standish, requested 
her to be seated. 

“I wish to speak to you in reference to Mr. 
Belmont; not being favorably impressed with 
the man, I object to your receiving attentions 
from him.”’ 

“Why?” ejaculated the angry girl, sitting 
bolt upright, and regarding her father with ill- 
concealed anger. 

“He is not the man I wish you to marry. I 
dislike him ; there is an indefinable something 
about him that repels me. I believe him to be 
an imposter. Ido not say that he is; we often 
err in judgment, but he has the ring of it, my 
child. Has he addressed you?’’ 

“He has, and I have promised to become his 
wife. 

‘My daughter, will you listen to the counsel 
of your father in this matter? Have nothing 
to do with this man to whom you have engaged 
yourself, believing him to be what he repre- 
sents himself to be. I feel that you will regret 
itif youdo. You know nothing of the world 
and its ways—women rarely do, until experi- 
ence has taught its stern lessons. I will fur- 
nish you means and an escort to travel in Eu- 
rope; you may travel to your heart’s content, 
if you will annul the promise you have given 
this Belmont; be guided by me in this matter. 
My child, this is my first appeal, don’t disap- 
point me.” 

An expression of infinite tenderness rested 
upon his usually hard, cold face, and he re- 
garded with solicitude the light of his home— 
his only daughter ; she whom he had delighted 
to surround with the elegances and luxuries 
of life. 

‘‘An impostor !’’ her cheeks tingling, her eyes 
blazing evil to those who evil think. ‘I don’t 
expect you to admire him ; I did not know you 
were very lavish of affection on any one.” 

“Isabella! Do you know to whom you are 
speaking? I find 1 was mistaken in my only 
daughter, believing that she felt as a daughter 
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should feel. If you marry this man, you do 
so in direct opposition to my wishes, and for- 
feit the marriage portion with which I pro- 
posed to endow you.” 

**T will marry him, nevertheless.”’ 

“You can retire,’’ waving her to the door 
with his thin, white hand. 

As the sound of her footsteps died in the dis- 
tance, the stern man, with furrows of time and 
care ploughed deep in his face, sat looking ab- 
stractedly at the work before him, unable to 
resume his pen while his thoughts were busy 
with the recent stormy interview. Did other 
men strive as hard as he had striven to sur- 
round their daughters with the comforts and 
elegances of life; to give them every advan- 
tage money could procure; to present them to 
the world elegant, accomplished, beautiful— 
and with a like result? with not even a shadow 
of respect for the effort that had been expended, 
not a glimmer of filial affection. Did other 
men’s daughters talk thus—with that utter dis- 
regard for propriety, which still rung in his 
ears; words that he would never forget—no, 
he could not. As he sat thinking over the in- 
solence and insulting language of his daughter, 
striving to understand how she could possibly 
address him in that style, memory carried him 
back to the period of her girlhood, when a mere 
child, giving promise of beauty, intelligence, 
and a sweet disposition. Had he striven to 
win the child to himself, inculeating good, 
eradicating bad ; looking in the right direction ; 
moulding the pliable nature into the beautiful 
fabric of a true woman—a comfort to his de- 
clining years—a lovely daughter, understand- 
ing and sweetly performing the offices of the 
relation—a pride to his heart, the sunshine and 
joy of home? Had he done this? Oh, no! he 
was accumulating wealth for her to squander 
when grown? Had he ever taken the tender- 
hearted, impressible child of ten on his knee 
and stroked her midnight locks in tenderness 
and affection, giving her to understand that 
she was dear to him, and he was always ready 
to enlighten and caress? Had he done this? 
Oh, no! her tuition was to be paid ; she was to 
be well dressed—to make a creditable appear- 
ance ; he was working for her good ; she must 
make a desirable matrimonial alliance; and 
the height of his ambition was to provide well 
for her; she must take all such demonstra- 
tions of affections for granted. Of course she 
was as dear to his heart as she could be, and 
she knew it. And this was the beginning of 
the end. His daughter, for whom he had en- 
tertained such hopes for future happiness and 
usefulness, proud, insolent, insulting, self- 
willed, and determined to risk her happiness 
in the keeping of an adventurer— possibly 
worse. ‘ 

Sealding tears dropped slowly upon the pile 
of doeuments before him, while the lips quiv- 
ered, and the heart yearned fruitlessly for the 
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years that had passed, with their burdens, into 
Oh, if he could only re- 
call those years, that had formed the character | 


the irrevocable past. 


of his child, and do his duty! God had en- 
trusted the best of material into his keeping, 
to mould and prove a fit abiding place for his 
love—to be a blessing to those around her— 
and how had he performed his part, how had 
it ended? 

The head of the wretched father was bowed 
on his desk, while a prayer ascended to the 
throne of Heaven full of contrition and hope- 
lessness, ‘‘Father, forgive me, I knew not 
what 1 did!” 

Early in November Bell Johnson became 
Mrs. Frank Belmont, and, after making a tour 
through the Eastern States, settled down ina 
first-class hotel in New York. 

Henry had also left home in order to study 
medicine ; while Will escorted his mother, and 
delighted in visiting Ben Martin, who had re- 
turned from college, and was agreeable in ap- 
pearance and manners; Edward having ap- 
plied for, and received an appointment as civil 
engineer in Colorado. 


A year had passed; Major Sears still re- 
mained at the house of his friend, who would 
not consent to his leaving after John’s depart- 
ure ; frequent letters having been interchanged 
between the inmates of that quiet home and 
the absent Californians. 

It was evening, and all were seated in the 
sitting-room, the major and Mr. Williams 
engaged in conversation, while Cora and her 
mother, interested in a piece of work, lowered 
their voices that the others might not be inter- 
rupted. The entrance of an employee of the 
farm, with hat in hand, who deposited two let- 
ters in the hand of Mr. Williams, saying, “The 
mail, sir,’’ caused all to look up. 

“Ah! Two letters from California. Cora, 
my daughter, here is something for you.” 

Believing it to be from her brother, she 
eagerly laid aside her work, and went in quest 
of it. The superscription, however, in David’s 
fine hand, caused the blood to rush to face and 
neck; which evidence of embarrassment and 
pleasure was not lost on the major, who had 
often indulged the hope of seeing David inter- 
ested in the sweet girl, and regretted their in- 
difference towards each other. 

The letter was laid aside, the major reading 
aloud his from the same, dated San Francisco 
(his last being from Yeddo, Japan), containing 
the intelligence of John being shipping clerk 
in the house of a prominent grain merchant 
from the States, which occasioned great rejoic- 
ing in the family. 

Cora sat in her room—a bright, cheerful 
apartment, which bore her impress in the ar- 
rangement of the neat furniture, snow-white 
curtains, and bright carpet. She was by far 
the cheeriest, brightest object in it; her eyes 
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were dark violet—the most changeable eyes in 
the world—answering each impulse of her 
heart ; now deep, still, and tender ; now danc- 
ing and merry. David's letter lay before her, 
while her sweet face glowed with happiness in 
reperusing it the third or fourth time. It con- 


| tained the following :— 


Miss Cora: I propose, on the present occa- 

sion, to execute a resolution formed weeks and 
months since, but delayed through fear of in- 
curring thoughts of temerity on my part—that 
is, inditing an epistle to yourself. 1 labored 
under the 1 ar epee when I parted from you 
twelve months since, that my feelings were 
characteristic of a friend, that 1 felt towards 
you as I woulda sweet sister, had I ever known 
he blessing. I find, however, I was greatly 
mistaken in RY feelings, that my heart clings 
to the associa®ions of the past with loving fond- 
ness; my desolation without you, which no 
surroundings, it matters not how novel and 
interesting, can dispel. The thought of you 
in your gentle joveliness, and the fear that I 
have no share in your affections, conspire to 
render me miserable. 

Cora, I love you! Can you reciprocate the 
attachment I feel for you? 1 will not attempt 
further to describe my unenviable state of 
mind. I only plead that you will at once re- 
lieve the tortures of suspense I am enduring. 

Respeetfully and admiringly, 
Davip TAPPAN. 


“You should have known without all this 
suffering and doubt, that I loved you, my own 
David,” and pressing the letter to her lips, she 
sat long and thoughtfully, thrilled with happi- 
ness in contemplating the bright, joyous fu- 
ture; unable to realize the consummation of 
her fondest dreams. She had loved him many, 
many months, but the secret had nestled closely 
within her own breast ; and lo! what a revela- 
tion had poured in upon her. 

Her reply was characteristically simple :— 

Mr. Tappan: I was surprised and gratified 
to hear from you, as well as honored with the 
avowal of your feelings. You wish to know if 
I reciprocate the attachment you feel for me. 
Ido; and regret having caused you so much 
unhappiness. Yours, CORA. 


This engagement was highly pleasing to the 
family ; Cora insisting, however, upon David's 
continuing his travels, taking the trip he had 
at first contemplated. Six months later, be- 
coming quite anxious about him, she received 
two letters by the same mail, one from Calao, 
Peru, and the other from the Sandwich Islands ; 
the latter having been unaccountably delayed. 

“He is gradually approaching h@me, I ima-' 
gine,’’ observed Mr. Williams. ‘I judge he is 
going around by the cape.” 

“‘Possibly,’”’ returned the major; “but it is 
a hazardous veyage,’’ manifesting the solici- 
tude he would have felt had his nephew been 
a mere boy on his trial trip from home. 

And what of Kitty during these long, dreaty 
months of suffering and desolation? In spite 
of the rupture, his abrupt departure, and all 
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the wretchedness and heart-longings that had 
followed, she hoped against hope. Each day 
found her watching for his return; still he 
came not, and with all brightness gone from 
her life, she lifted the heavy cross of endur- 
ance, while bowing under its weight, and 
calmly pursued her quiet way. 

Gone! without a look of kindness—a word 
of reconciliation or farewell! A stranger in 
a strange land! Did he ever think of her in 
her loneliness and wretchedness? Did not a 
thought of the heart that had never wavered 
in its allegiance, a heart that was his own, and 
would be for all time, cause him to reconsider, 
to stay his mad course? Did no small voice, 
the monitor that admonishes the misguided, 
whisper in chiding accents, “‘ Ra§urn !”’ 

The suffering girl, on the night the intelli- 





gence of John Williams’s departure for Cali- | 
fornia reached her, knelt longer at the Throne | 


of Grace than usual, and, ere she arose, the 
words escaped her lips, “Thou knowest, O 
Fath¢! Help me to endure!” 

Cora Williams was the same sweet friend ; 
visited her, but did not seem to expect a return 
of visits ; would invite her, but when she failed 
to return them did not complain, and she, in 
parting, would say :— 

“Come often, Cora; I love very much to be 
with you.” 

As usual, she attended the neighborhood 
gatherings, and mingled sociaily with her 
friends; receiving offers of marriage, which 
she kindly declined, converting her lovers into 
friends. But she was' changed, none realizing 
it more fully than her mother. It would pain 
her to see the fair face which was still beauti- 
ful, quietly bent over sewing or book, while a 
settled apathy marked her features; not that 
she could complain of a want of affection in 
the manner of her sweet child, or that she 
failed to perform her duty in any respect; 
still she was changed, oh, so changed! 


CHAPTER XVI. 

FIvE years had elapsed since Bell Belmont 
settled in New York as a bride. They had 
continued to board, Mr. Belmont preferriug 
that mode of life (the most independent, he 
rezarded it) to housekeeping. The changes 
that had befallen her had been great, though 
not suddep. Finding she had been deceived in 
the man . whose keeping she had intrusted 
her happiness, she failed to employ the means 
a true woman would have resorted to, to win 
him to herself, manifested no disposition to do 
her part—to sympathize with, to encourage, to 
ennoble, to reform ; made no effort to render 
herself attractive in his sight; her surround- 
ings, the place of all others, that afforded gen- 
uiné happiness; but, on the contrary, was 











disagreeable in the extreme, exacting, dicta- 
torial, and fault-finding. 

After a year of married infelicity, her hus- 
band sought the society of others, spending the 
greater portion of his time from home, which 
greatly annoyed and irritated his wife, and was 
the cause of frequent bickering. It soon be- 
came evident to her that his business was not 
what he represented it; his associates of a 
questionable character. Fast horses, drink- 
ing, and gambling, soon made it necessary to 
seek cheaper lodgings. A removal to a com- 
mon boarding-house, where there were fewer 
restraints as well as comforts, delayed but for 
a time his downward course. 

Previous to the birth of her child, he had 
moved to their present abode, a third story 
back room, carpetless and comfortless; in 
which wretched apartment a feeble baby-girl 
opened its eyes upon the world, that offered 
few inducements for it to remain. 

In the early months of their married life, he 
had forbidden any intercourse with her family, 


| her father having opposed the match, and 


failed to supply her as liberally as he had ex- 
pected. 

She sat, with her child in her arms, paying 
but little heed to its incessant ery. It would 
have been difficult to have recognized Bell 
Johnson in the thin, haggard, poorly-clad wo- 
man who listened to the howling of the tempest 
without, while she strove to still the tempest 
within her own breast. 

Rising, and placing the child, which had 
fallen asleep from sheer exhaustion, on a low, 
ill-made bed, she tucked a shaw! about it, and 
returned to her seat. A feeble flame, which 
arose from a dying fire, revealed more plainly 
the ravages of time and sorrow in her face. 


| She had ceased to hope for better things, eared 
| for nothing, lived for nothing, despair written 
| on every feature. 


Oh, the days of her girl- 
hood! those bright, sunny days! Joys she 
had tasted, would never return. Her dear 
father, who had warned, and striven to shield 
her from all this, how had she received his 
loving solicitude? Ah! how? With insult. 
And her mother, who had cared for her and 
indulged her, what of her? She had ofttimes 
been repulsed, and always unappreciated. Her 
kind, thoughtful brothers, what of them? 
They, too, had been mistreated, and had 
doubtless long since forgotten her. There 
was nothing left but to fight it out, and event- 
ually to find rest, if not peace, in a pauper’s 
grave. What mad infatuation had caused her 
to despise the counsel of her father, and marry 
one who was ashame and disgrace to her?— 
an impostor! Ah, yes, and the half not told! 
Her eyes were hard and tearless; she had 
ceased to weep even in reverting to such 
scenes. 

A blundering footstep in the hall announced 
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the coming of her husband. All elegance and 
good looks had departed ; his eyes bleared and 
bloodshot ; his face red and bloated. Swag- 
gering into the room, he cried :— 

“Halloo, old girl! At it again, are you? 
looking that develish poor fire oug of counte- 
nance. That’s a fire for a man—hic—to come 
home to. I’ll break every bone in that pre- 
cious body—hic—of yours, if I catch you at 
this again!” 

She turned towards him defiantly; then, 
realizing the folly of expostulating with him 
in his drunken condition, reseated herself and 
regarded him in disgust, the expression of her 
face plainly indicating that every vestige of 
respect had long since departed. 





“So you set down—hic—again, do you? | 


Light that candle; I want to talk.” 

Complying, she reseated herself. 

“I’m about out of soap—hic. Ain’tas lucky, 
by gosh! as I used to be. The—hic—fellows 
don’t pony up as they used to; and you—hic— 
can shake those lazy bones of yours—hic—and 
get a job at washing ;”’ and so on, ad infinitum. 

We will spare the reader the perusal of his 
impure and oath-stained language. Suffice it 
to say, she sat with distended eyes, having 


long since learned that unusual communica- | 


tiveness in him was but an evidence of the 
matter having been decided in his own mind; 
and his word was law; he ruled with an iron 
rod. He was her only protector, and she was 
compelled to take whatever he saw fit to 
inflict. 

“IT will die from starvation and cold in this 
hovel, before Ido a hand’s turn towards the 
support of a drunken scoundrel!” burst from 
her in spite of herself. 


He had never made so great a demand of 
her; and her fiery, untamed nature resented 
it forthwith, forgetful of all else save the enor- 
mity of the command. 

“You will, eh?” and, seizing her, he vio- 
lently shook and threw her from him, and in 
falling, her face came in contact with a chair, 
which inflicted a bruise that remained for 
weeks a conspicuous reminder of the scene. 

She was hurt; but, gaining her feet, and 
glaring upon him like a fiend, she took the 
child the confusion and loud talking had 
awakened. The man seated himself, and was 
soon asleep. Rolling to the floor, he lay ina 
beastly state of unconsciousness, She was all 
alive now as she rocked to and fro, with an 
expression of countenance we have seen before, 
that characterized her on a former occasion— 
when she plotted Kitty Martin’s ruin! 

She sat thus for hours, her once handsome 
features sharpened by suffering and sorrow; 
the expression of her eyes, that looked won- 
derfully large by reason of her attenuation, 
vindictive and malignant ; her mouth, a feature 
that had never laid claims to beauty, distorted 
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| with passion ; the lips resolutely set, the curl- 
ing of the upper revealing a fine set of gleamn- 
ing white teeth. 

**1’ll do it!’ at length she muttered. 

The child was carefully placed on the bed, 
| while she sezied herself on the floor beside the 
| brute. She was very pale, and the wild gleam 

of her eyes, the stealthiness of her movements, 

discovered the fact that she was undertaking 
| hazardous work. 
| Finding him still unconscious, his deep, 
| heavy breathing assuring her of the reality of 
his stupor, she slipped her hand dexterously, 
cautiously, in and out of pockets, in quest of 
/money. The last pocket after a fruitless 
search remained to be rifled. <A slight uneasi- 
ness in his breathing startled her to her feet, 
| where, trembling and pale, she stood, fearful 
tomove. After an interval of a few moments, 
| when all was still save the labored respirations 
| of the drunken wretch at her feet, she slowly 
stepped forward, balancing her weight on each 
foot with such accuracy that the otherwise 
creaking timbers made no sound, and the 
search continued, when, lo! a pocket-book ap- 
peared. She opened it breathlessly, extracted 
| a portion of his ill-gotten gains, and hurriedly 
returned it. 

Changing her dress, wrapping a thin shawl 
around her shoulders, removing her child to 
her arms, was the work of a few moments. 
Softly creeping down the rickety stairs into 
the street, unintimidated by the lateness of the 
hour, and the cutting wind that caused her to 

press more closely to her bosom the light form 

of her child, the weight of which did not im- 

pede her swift movements, she reached the 

depot unmolested; and, after a rest in the 
| comfortable sitting-room, the most elegant 
apartment she had seen for years, she pur- 
| chased a through ticket, and soon boarded a 
| night train for the West. 
| Seating herself in the first seat that presented 
| itself, and hurriedly glancing at the drowsy 
passengers, lest a familiar face might be among 
them, she gave herself up to thought. She 
| was going home! to the only home she had 
ever known, the comforts of which filled her 
mind with unstable longings. What would 
they think of the course she hadtaken? Would 
her father receive her? What would her mother 
say? And Kitty, she, of course, was married 
by this time, with her great beauty and many 
admirers. That foolish little affair of hers 
could not possibly have interfered with her 
happiness. She certainly was not fool enough 
to grieve about John Williams all her life, if 
he was still away, when there were others 
more eligible in every respect that were willing 
to lay their hearts and fortunes at her feet ; 
yet, drawing her breath hysterically, girls had 
better let marrying alone; and, drawing her 
baby-girl more closely to her bosom, while she 





tenderly regarded the sweet face in slumber, 
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“if I have prevented that, I have unintention- 
ally conferred a favor.’”- 

No tidings from home had reached her for 
years. If letters arrived, her husband had 
failed to deliver them. She was consequently 
ignorant of what had transpired since she left. 
While she is ruminating, we will precede her 
to her father’s house, which she had left five 
years since, in all the pride of beauty and self- 
will. 

An unnatural stillness pervaded the house, 


the inmates speaking in subdued tones, and | 


moving softly to aud fro, ministering to the 
wants of the husband and father, who lay at 
the point of death. 
ten days, and was growing gradually worse. 
Henry had arrived from Lexington, where he 





last tribute of respect. It was found that he 
left ne will, and, when his affairs were settled, 
much to the surprise of all, little remained to 
his widow, who would have been left destitute, 
had not her husband, when he built and fur- 
nished his kouse at Roseheath, settled it on 
herself. 

A year later, Mrs. Johnson, her daughter, 
and granddaughter lived plainly at the home- 
stead, which was their all, save a remittance 
occasionally from Henry, who, with a small 
practice, could do but little towards their sup- 


| port; while Will, who was clerking in Louis- 


He had been ill a week or | 


| 
| 


was practising medicine, in answer to a tele- | 
gram ; and Mrs. Martin was rendering her half- | 


distracted sister all the assistance in her power, 
and, as far as nursing was concerned, taking 
almost entire charge of the sick man, Mrs. 
Johnson seeming to have lost all presence of 
mind. The patient had been unusually rest- 
less, his head constantly moving from side to 
side, his utterances incoherent. Doctor Hall 
had retired, and all knew it was but a matter 
of time. 

They had gathered around his bed, bowed 
with grief, awaiting the mystery of death, 


when a loud ring below sent a shiver through | 
all. No sound was heard, save the whistling | 
and sighing of the wind, the soft tread of the 
domestics as they congregated to witness the | 


flight of the spirit of him whom they loved, the 
sobbing of the family in the chamber of death, 
when hurried footsteps sounded in the hall, 
the door was thrown open, and a woman strug- 
gling with the footman rushed in and threw 
herself on the breast of the dying man, ex- 
claiming: ‘‘Father, father, look at me! 
your own child! your own Bell! Oh, tell me 
that you forgive me!" 


Iam | 


As though the intensity of her desire, the | 


agony of entreaty conveyed in her words, would 
assist death itself, the glazed eyes turned full 
upon her, while she fondly stroked and pas- 
sionately kissed the cold hands; a faint move- 


| 


ville, did what he could, which prevented them 
from resorting to the needle in order to make 
a livelihood. 

The change was very great to Mrs. Johnson, 
and she took no pains to conceal the fact, Bell 
being the recipient of her repinings. The mis- 
fortunes of the latter, the disgrace attached to 
her position in the eyes of the people was an 
inexhaustible source of discord between the 
two. 

“What people would say” had always been 
a bugbear to Mrs. Johnson; and the fact of 
her daughter receiving the title of ‘‘grass 
widow ;’’ it mattered not that she deserved 
sympathy and considerate treatment from her 
mother, who could sympathize with and enter 
into her feelings. Pride predominated over 
maternal affection, and the suffering girl was 
made to feel that she was an intruder in her 
mother’s house. 

She had heard nothing respecting her hus- 


| band, lived in terror lest he would discover her 


whereabouts and wreak his vengeance upon 
her and hers. Her child seemed the only link 
that bound her to life, the only being that loved 
and trusted her. She was startled by every 
sound, looking towards the door as though she 
expected immediate capture. ‘‘ Baby Bell’’ was 
not allowed to leave a rogm unattended, her 
movements watched as though life depended 
upon every little step. 

She secluded herself from society, and people 
troubled themselves but little about her, save 
to gossip. Having been unpopular when pros- 
perous, it was hardly in accordance with the 


ment of the lips striving to articulate, a con- | cold charity of the world that, under the exist- 
vulsive spasm distorting his features, and all | ing circumstances, poor and deserted, a grass 


was over. Samuel Johnson had gone to give 
an account of his stewardship. 


| 


widow, with a child, living upon the bounty of 
a superannuated fashionable, that many would 


Bell sank to her knees, sobbed convulsively, | kindly interest themselves in her welfare. 


and would not be comforted ; while Mrs. John- 


Sweet Kitty Martin, though shocked at her 


son, in hysteries, screamed outright; and it | experience, visited her frequently and strove 


was all Henry could do to restore quiet and | to quiet her fears. 
He finally prevailed | but did not approve of the course she had 


attend to his mother. 
upon her to retire, Mrs. Martin having suc- 
ceeded in getting Bell to the room that was 
once hers, and providing for the comfort of 
the worn-out woman and the restless child for 
the night. 

The funeral, which took place two days later, 
was largely attended, his friends paying their 





She sympathized with her, 


taken; was pained to see that Bell shrank 
from her, and could alone attribute it to her 
changed condition. 

In enumerating the changes in the neighbor- 
hood five years had wrought, she was surprised 
to learn from Kitty that Willis Ashton had left 
years before for California, and was doing well. 
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*““You have probably not heard that Cora 
Williams and Mr. Tappan are married? The 
wedding took place a short time after his re- 
turn from his travels. They had no wedding 
party ; were married in the church, and left 
immediately for Richmond, Virginia, where 
they have settted on a fine piece of property 
presented, to Cora by Major Sears, who is very 
wealthy and particularly fond of her. I don’t 
think I ever saw her looking as near beautiful 
as she did on her wedding day.”’ 

“‘I never dreamed of his marrying plain Cora 
Williams, he seemed so fastidious. 1 would 
have supposed he aspired to beauty and cul- 
ture, and, in fact, a highly accomplished wo- 
man,” looking significantly at her listener. 


‘Cora was far from being plain ; she was not 


showy, but essentially good. He has drawn a 
prize.” 

The thought did not occur to the unfortunate 
woman that Cora Williams had probably miti- 
gated in a measure the suffering she had in- 
flicted on the sweet girl before her; had com- 
forted and encouraged her to fight a good fight. 
She was too selfishly engrossed in her own 
troubles to note the sad expression of the mild 
eye; the same feature she had often regarded 
with admiration in years past, in spite of her 
envyings; its brilliant, sparkling expression, 
which she had likened to the window of the 
soul emitting glimpses of purity within. She 
could not endure for those grief-clouded eyes 
torest upon her. Her guilty conscience, lashed 
with remorse, would rise in rebellion; the 
loveliness and purity of the girl rendering her 
society distasteful; her kindness, the mere 
heaping of coals of fire on her head. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

Wiiuis Astron had left for California a 
year after his return from Virginia, and had 
succeeded pecuniarily beyond his most san- 
guine expectations, being teller in the bank. 

He had transacted business with John Wil- 
liams frequently for years, and been surprised 
at his reserved and reticent bearing. John had 
deposited a large sum of money and silently 
withdrawn from the office on the morning of 
the day in question, and, on returning to his 
lodgings, Willis Ashton wondered at, and de- 
termined to break down the barrier that evi- 
dently existed between himself and his boyhood 
friend. ‘‘He shall at least explain himseltf,’’ 
he mentally resolved. 

Having supped, he lit a cigar, and seating 
himself to enjoy it, an unopened letter on the 
table attracted his attention. He soon discov- 
ered it to be from his sister Lizzie, announcing 
her engagement to Ben Martin, and urging 
him to attend the wedding, which would soon 
take place. Placing the dainty missive in his 
pocket, he directed his steps to John’s room, a 


bleak, cheerless apartment, containing a few 
articles of furniture that were indispensable to 
his comfort—-the surroundings a disappointed 
man would be likely to have. Miserable and 
| gloomy within, all that savored of brightness 
and beauty were a mockery to his feelings. 

The lone occupant of this barren abode sat 
smoking, his feet elevated to the mantel], his 
listless gaze following me ‘ianically the smoke 
of his fragrant Havanna, as it wreathed itself 
into fantastic figures, and vanished into air. 
Thus had vanished his brightest, fondest 
dreams. His life had been a mistake, a blank. 
What matters the accumulation of wealth! io 
naught was written on every undertaking. 

He had shunned the society of the young men 
with whom he had come in contact during his 
| dreary sojourn from home; had received their 
overtures of civility with such unqualified hau- 

teur, that they were content to seek more 
| agreeable and appreciative companionship. 
| As far as ladies’ society was concerned, he had 
resolved never to mingle with them again— 
they were false as fire. Willis Ashton, his 
successful rival, was particularly obnoxious to 
him. But for her sake he would long since 
have visited summary vengeance upon him. 

Ashton was rapidly growing rich, and would 
probably return and marry the only woman on 
earth he had ever wished to make his own. 
| Oceasional intelligence from home made no 

mention of her marriage. She was evidently 

waiting—until Ashton made his fortune. The 
| thought of the correspondence between them ; 
the previous assurance of her love; the regu- 
lar reception of her beautiful letters ; the fact 
of her having transferred her affections toa 
man who was thriving and happy in contem- 
plation of a happy life with her whom he loved 
with all the intensity of his nature—whom he 
could never tear from his heart, it mattered 
not how fiercely he strove to obliterate every 
| assoeiation connected with her ; it mattered not 
| that she had trampled on his affections, had 

forced him, in his agony, to leave home, kin- 
| dred, and friends, to pass a loveless life among 
| strangers; had shaken his confidence in man- 
| kind, and rendered life almost a burden; he 
loved her still. Oh, he loved her with all the 
strength of his being! had almost felt at times 
that he felt her gentle touch, and an irresistible 
desire to look upon her sweet face would take 
possession of him, soon to be @bandoned ; a 
glance at Ashton’s happy face would turn him 
into stone. 

He was thinking thus, when the rap of some 
one desiring immediate adwittance—a loud, 
stirring: rattle of the knuckles on the door— 
aroused him; and the last man, of all others, 
| answered his invitation to “Come in,” and 
| stood before him. 
| Good-morning, Williams! I have a letter 
| from home, and fancied you would not object 
| to hearing the news.” 
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John was too much startled to reply. 

Ashton observing his agitation, and attribut- 
ing it to anxiety respecting his family, con- 
tinued :— 

‘“‘Hlave you received letters recently?” 

** | have not,’’ straightening himself, and re- 
garding his companion with cool contempt. 

“You have heard of Mr. Johnson’s death?’ 

“Na.” 

‘“‘And Mrs. Belmont’s return ?’’ 

“Tam not as fortunate in the choice of my 
correspondents as yourself.’’ 

“And last, though by no means least’’ (un- 
intimidated by his sneers and frigidity of man- 
ner) ‘‘my sister’s contemplated marriage to— 
now who do you imagine ?”’ 

“TI cannot possibly conjecture,’ opening a 
book, and interesting himself in its contents. 

“Well, Isee I must inform you. No lessa 
personage than our old schoolmate Ben Mar- 
tin.” 

No response from the polite host, who sat 
reading as coolly as though the speaker were 


a hundred miles distant, where he devoutly | 


wished him. 

* John, I don’t understand this. 
not capricious, and I am compelled to infer, 
from your extraordinary conduct, that some- 
thing has occurred which demands explana- 
tien.”” 

Closing the book with a snap, he surveyed 
the man before him from head to foot. ‘I 
should think something had!’’ he hissed, and | 
deliberately taking out his pocket-book, and | 
producing a folded letter, which he thrust into 


the hands of the man who sat regarding him | 
in utter bewilderment, saying, ‘Read that! it | 


will probably refresh your memory !”’ 
Hurriedly gathering the contents of the note, 


Ashton sprang to his feet, exclaiming: ‘In the | 


name of Heaven! where did you get this?” 
The two men stood looking each other in the 
face. 
“Ts it true?’? demanded John, ignoring the 


question, and regarding him defiantly, his eyes | 


ablaze, his manner threatening in the extreme. 
**You have foreed this matter upon me, and I 
demand satisfaction!” 

“It isan infamous forgery !’’ cried Ashton, 
still holding the paper aloft in his hand, and 
bringing it down on the table before them with 
an emphasis he could not give to his words. 
‘*Upon the honor of a man, I never made her 
a matrimonial proposition in my life. Do you 


suppose I would have paid my addresses to a | 


lady I knew to be engaged? Would have em- 
ployed the seerecy the author of this foul piece 
of work sees fittoimply? Would have resorted 
to the pen to make an avowal of my feelings, 
when I could have met the lady by simply call- 
ing upon her? I have a!ways entertained the 
highest regard for her; I would scorn to be 
guilty of conduct unworthy a man, much less 
a gentleman! I am as well satisfied in my own 


You are | 


| mind of the author of this wicked deception 
| (the note quivering in his hand as he angrily 
scanned its contents) as though I had received 
the confessien from her lips.”’ 

‘‘Who on earth do you suspect?” groaned 
John, who had sunk into a chair, completely 
overcome. 

** Bell Johnson is the woman I am,convinced 
did it. I was an unobserved spectator of a 
scene in the music-room, on the evening of her 
debut party, that impressed me very unfavor- 
| ably with the lady, and proved conclusively to 

my mind that she was wickedly envious of her 

cousin. She has never borne me good-will since 
| a little difficulty we had at school when chil- 
| dren, and has resorted to this mode of retalia- 
| tion. She has paid the penalty of her deed, 
however. Returned to her old home a wreck, 
leaving a drunkeu, gambling husband in New 
York. I have understood from Lizzie’s letters 
that she arrived a few moments before her 
father died—fought her way into the death- 
chamber, where the family and most of the 
servants were congregated—threw herself upon 
his breast, and implored forgiveness. You of 
course know she married Belmont in spite of 
| all her father could do, and he refused to give 
her a cent, even of her portion of his estate. 
He broke rapidly after her marriage—seemed to 
grow old in a day, and it was said he never ap- 
peared the same; never referred to her, or en- 
| couraged the fami'y in writing to her, although 

they did write, and heard nothing in return. 
| Well, forgiveness was denied her; he breathed 
| his last without a sign of recognition. Her 
husband, discovering her retreat (she had left 
him in the night without his knowledge), some 
months later burst in upon her mother and 
herself, demanding the money she had stolen 
from his person on the night of her departure. 
The servants represented it as a shocking, dis- 
graceful scene. One child, a girl, the fruit of 
their union, he threatens to rob her of, if she 
fails to supply him with money. She is accord- 
ingly afraid to allow it out of her sight.”’ 

“The brute!” 

‘Don’t expend your sympathy on an unwor- 
thy object. Tell me what her ladyship had to 
do in this matter.” 

“You are correct in supposing her impli- 
cated in it. She gave me the note, stating 
that it was found in this,” producing the memo- 
randum-book, ‘‘on your premises, by a girl 
she had despatched on an errand.” 

“This book is not my property; I don’t 
happen to use that style of account book. 
There was also no intercourse between the 
Johnsons and our family, save a formal call, 
possibly once a year, there existing no affinity 
between Lizzie and herself. John, how could 
you destroy the peace of the best of women, 
and doubt the honor of your earliest boyhood 
friend? Why did you not inquire into the 
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matter? sift the thing to the bottom, and 
expose her treachery ?”’ 

“IT cannot tell you, Willis, how she resorted 
to every means she could devise-to distort the 
matter; how she wrought upon my feelings 
until she rendered me unable to reason in my 
blind infatuation; how she made white look 
like black ; how she used all the art, ingenuity, 
and cunning a designing woman can so readily 
employ ; how she succeeded in binding me to 
secrecy, which prevented my taking proper 
measures in the matter, having previously 
made such false impressions upon my mind 
that there was not a doubt of her truthfulness, 
not a suspicion of fraud in connection with 
the matter. I was crazy, and have been for 
six interminable years. My God! what have 
I done?” burying his face in his hands, while 
convulsive sobs shook his painful frame. ‘*‘My 
poor girl! my suffering darling !’’ 

“Come, come, John, I can’t stand this. 
Cheer up, my friend; matters are not as bad 
as you fear. It would take more than even 
this, and that is saying a good deal, to shake 
the confidence of the woman you love.” 

The light of hope and joy passed over the 
tear-stained countenance of the misguided 
man, and, grasping the hand of Ashton, he 
cried :— 

“I thank you from the bottom of my heart, 
dear old faithful friend, for forcing this ex- 
planation upon me! In my wretched blind- 
ness and wilfulness, I would probably have 
gone through life without having arrived at 
the truth.”’ 

‘‘Reeeive my congratulations instead,’’ re- 
turned Ashton, his face aglow with delight. 

John’s happiness was contagious, and Willis 
gloried in it, his accidental visit having pro- 
duced the transformation. As he arose to 
leave, John stopped him. 

“*T will leave for home to-morrow. Will 
you not spend the night with me? And, Wil- 
lis,” looking him steadily in the face, ‘‘are you 
quite sure you feel no resentment for my past 
conduct, particularly the rudeness that charac- 
terized my reception of you this evening? I 
am more than willing to make all the repara- 
tion in my power.” 

“You dear old John! Take my hand. I 
don’t know of a man I esteem more highly, or 
one in whose happiness I fee] greater interest. 
Had I not felt this estrangement keenly, I 
would not have forced myself upon you this 


evening. Don’t apologize. Had I felt as you | 


must have felt, I fear I would not have exer- 
cised the prudence and control of myself that 
you did; but this would have been a fatal 
encounter. So you have placed me under obli- 
gations, after all.” 

‘‘T shall always owe my happiness throngh 
life to your heroic conduct of this evening, 
Willis. I had ceased to expect anything, and 
you have poured happiness, and joy, and hope, 


and the full assurance of my friend’s honor. 
All this has poured in upon me like a flood, 
against my will at that.’’ 

Most of the night was spent in conversation 
by the friends ; and on the morrow, with a last 
hearty grasp of Ashton’s hand, John turned 
his face homeward. Would she forgive? Could 
she receive him, after such conduct—such dis- 
trust? 

The day, a bright harbinger of spring, had 
been cloudless and beautiful; the purity and 
freshness of the air a delightful exchange for 
the gloomy skies and severity of winter. Ere 
its close, Kitty, unusually depressed, sought 
her instrument, a solace when all else failed 
to quiet her longings. It was so hard to suffer 
and be still! to realize that the coming season, 
with its munificence of blessings, brought no 
joy, no gladness, to her heart! John would 
never return; all was lost! She would never 
again hear his voice, or look upon his dear 
face, as in times past, when*all was joy and 
happiness ; never listen to his tones of endear- 
ment, and watch the light of love illumine his 
handsome features ; never be the recipient of 
| the attentions he could so gracefully bestow, 
that were so precious to her; never feel the 
loving pressure of his hand, as he unfolded 
plans for their future happiness. Oh, no! all 
| was lost; he had ceased to love her, and she 
| must live alone. It was so hard to bear up 

under all this! If she could only forget! If 
| the weary, constant pain at her hearf would 
only cease! And her sweet face, buried in her 
| small hands, was bowed a long weary time 
before her. 

Low plaintive melody filled the room, soft 
and sweet, breathing forth anguish dnd suffer- 
ing. She was improvising her thoughts in the 
past. Beautifully and dexterously her hands 
glided among the keys, regardless of her sur- 
roundings, when, lo! “ Kitty !’’ spoken clearly 
and distinctly by a well-recognized voice fell 
upon herear. “John!” she cried, suspending 
her hands in mid-air, and in an instant was 
caught in hisarms. But the revulsion of feel- 
ing was too great, and she fainted on his 
| bosom. He removed her to the sofa tenderly, 
| and, kneeling at her side, chafed her hands 
| pleading for one word, one look. 
| “My darling! my own love! speak to me! 

come back! O Kitty, come back to my heart!” 
| Revived under the magic of his touch and 
tone, her hand pressed passionately within his, 
she listened to the story of their wrongs—how 
he had been deceived, misled, and shocked out 
of all reason ; how he had misjudged the truest 
and best of women; how he had felt on the 
evening of their last interview, his heart like 
stone, his views of life perverted ; how he had 
suffered, his faith in mankind gone, his wretch- 
edness indescribable ; how he had thought of 
her by day, and she had visited his dreams at 
| night; how his heart clung to her, in spite of 
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her seeming unfaithfulness ; how he loved ber 
—a love that was fathomless. He had striven 
to sound its depths, but could not. 

“Can you trust me again, dearest? I don’t 
deserve it; but, oh, my love! will you?’ 

Placing her small white hand, that grief had 
robbed of its dimples, upon his, and raising 
her beautiful eyes, resplendent with joy, to his 
face, she murmured :— 

**My own John!” 

Pressing her to his heart, he cried :— 

“Thank God! My peerless Kitty! My first 
and only love!” 

The entrance of a servant with lights enabled 
him to observe the changes six years had 
wrought in the lovely girl at his side. She 
was not the same who had welcomed him on 
that memorable evening six wretched years 
before, but lovelier still in her chastened beauty 
and radiant happiness. And she, in turn, 
could hardly regognize, in the man who ap- 
peared at least ten years older than he was, 
the love of her early girlhood. 

“O Miss Mary Ann! for de Lord’s sake, go 
indar! goindar! Miss Kitty looks like she’s 
gwine to fly! Mars John Williams in dar, or 
his ghost, I dunno which!’ exclaimed Char- 
lotte, running into Mrs. Martin’s room in 
breathless haste. 

“What do you mean by this excitement, 
Charlotte? Whatis it? In where?” 

‘In de parlor, Miss Mary Ann; right on de 
sofy.”’ 

Mrs. Martin hurried to the room below, a 
glance at the joyous face assuring her that her 
happiness was secured, and matters had been 
amicably adjusted. She greeted John quietly 
and cordially, the latter placing a chair for her 
occupancy, saying :— 

‘* Mrs. Martin, it would be only just were 
you to forbid the continuance of my visits. I 
ean only say, in extenuation of my conduct, 
that I have been grossly deceived, the tool of 
a designing, malicious person, who wrought 
skilfully on my feelings until, in my mad 
distrust, I was unable to reason aright. My 
suffering has in a measure atoned for my pre- 
cipitancy. Life has been a dreary affair for 
six miserable years. Am I asking too much, 
making too severe a draught upon your charity, 
by wishing to be received as in days past? and 
that you will forget that I was ever guilty of 
conduct so base ?’’ 

She hesitated a moment before replying. 

“Mr. Williams, if my sweet child can forgive 
and welcome you, I certainly can.” 

“Thank you !’’ . 

The evening was spent delightfully, and ere 
the transported lover arose to take his leave, 
the ring he had so carefully guarded for six 
years found its resting place on the thin white 
hand of its rightful owner. 

Charlotte, having watched around the par- 
lor windows and doors until she saw him take 








his leave, ran to the kitchen to report to old 
Dinah. 

“Dar, now, he’s done gone! Bress your 
soul, Aunt Dinah! Mars John Williams dun 
come back, and Miss Kitty look like she’s 
gwine right straight up to heaven dis very 
night.” 

“Git ‘long, gal! you dunno what you’s 
talkin’ ’bout.” 

“*Fore God’s de truf, Aunt Dinah! Miss 
Mary Ann done seed him, too.’”’ 

“Well, de Lord knows, I’s got to see dat 
wid my own eyes ’fore I b’lieve it!’ 


* Jacob, I insist upon your abandoning your 
intention of returning home. You may accuse 
me of selfishness ; I nevertheless claim indul- 
gence in this matter.” 

“You are actually growing tyrannical,” 
laughed his friend. 

** That is the privilege of an invalid. I feel 
as though my family was broken up with the 
absence of Cora, John, and David. I cannot 
| listen to your leaving. I’— 

A springing step upon the porch, a bound 
across the hall, caused the gentlemen to pause 
and look anxiously at the door awaiting a rap. 
It was thrown suddenly open, and John Wil- 
liams stood among them. 

All shook hands at once, all talked at once, 
'and not a dry eye among them. His mother 
| was pressed to his heart, and he shook hands 
| over and over again with his father and his 
| dear old friend. 
| After congratulating him on his return and 
| improved appearance, Major Sears inquired the 
| cause of the detention of the train. 
| ‘On time, I think, sir. I spent the evening 
| at Mr. Martin’s.” 
| Which intelligence occasioned both surprise 

and gratification ; the major nodding his head 
significantly, and rubbing his hand in satisfac- 
| tion, saying, ‘I am pleased to discover signs 
| of rationality,” his peculiar smile lighting up 
his fine face, while John, evading the subject, 
| sueceeeded in leading the old gentleman to the 
| consideration of other topics. 
The arrival of the Californian, who had ac- 
cumulated wealth, and whose matured and fine 
| appearance caused the people surprise, created 
quite a sensation. Had he returned to marry 
Kitty Martin? Many were the conjectures in 
reference to the cause of his return. Would 
he marry any one? Had he left a prosperous 
business to return for his bride? Had she loved 
him all these years? What was the need of 
so long a separation, if they had intended to 
marry? After exhausting their store of inqui- 
ries, surmises, conjectures, the wiseacres’ solu- 
tion of the matter was, that he had left to make 
his fortune, and she was quietly, lovingly, pa- 
tiently waiting for his return—just like sweet 
Kitty Martin. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL. 


Kirry’s wedding was to take place in a few 
weeks, the bustle and excitement incident to 
preparations for such an event filling the minds 
and busying the hands of the Martin family. 
Her trousseau had been ordered from Louis- 
ville, still all were fully occupied. 

She sat in her room sewing on the morning 
in question, when Bell Beimont was shown into 
the room. The transformation in Kitty, her 
happy, sparkling countenance surprised her. 
She seated herself in an embarrassed manner, 
being painfully conscious of the contrast in this 
mode of life. She was pale, and sat with her 
hands lying idly in her lap, while she looked 
into the garden below, replying absently to her 
companion’s cheerful flow of conversation, who 
strove to interest her, avoiding carefully any 
allusion to recent occurrences—the death of 
her child—a visit from her husband, who, after 
a violent, disgraceful scene, lost his life while 
boarding a train to Louisville, having been too 
drunk to mind his footing. 

She sat for some time without speaking, 
evidently struggling with herself; at length 
she turned abruptly towards her companion, 
saying :— 

“IT am weary of this strife! I will never 
have a moment’s peace until I tell you all!”’ 

‘Tell me what, Bell?” 

“Do you think you could forgive a great 
wrong, Kitty?’’ The arched brows $f the fair 
girl were wonderingly uplifted. 

‘“‘What troubles you, Bell?” her beautiful 
eyes resting sympathetically on the distorted 
face of her companion. 

‘Everything troubles me! and has, since I 
tried to wreck your happiness. Listen to me! 
it will kill me if you don’t. I wrote the note 
that separated you and John Williams! Tell 
me that you don’t hate me! I envied you, and 
in an evil hour succumbed to temptation! I 
was proud and wicked and daring and every- 
thing, but’’—an expression of untold suffering 
passing over her face—‘‘it is different now. 
Forgive me, forgive me!’’ 

She ceased speaking, while hot tears of re- 
morse and humiliation coursed their way down 
her pale, sunken cheeks, and fell upon her 
tightly-interlaced fingers, that rested in her lap. 

Not a word was spoken. Kitty’s work had 
fallen to the floor, and she regarded in amaze- 
ment the guilty woman before her. The agony 
of those long, weary years passed before her. 
The love and kindness with which she had 
always treated her cousin. The rupture be- 
tween herself and John’s family. The desire 
she had had to visit Cora, but could not under 
the circumstances. The suffering John had 
endured, a stranger in a strange land, the rav- 
ages of which would never be effaced by time, 
The terrible separation, his coldness, anger, 
six long desolate years, without a word of sym- 





pathy, or hope or comfort. Her own wretch- 
edness and almost despair. The weariness 
with which she dragged through the duties of 
life. How gloomy and desolate and bleak all 
things looked! How hard it was to suffer mis- 
apprehension, with no opportunity of righting 
herself. Her father’s indignation; her gentle 
mother’s grief. Could she, oh, could she for- 
giveso greata wrong! ‘If ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your Father in 
Heaven forgive your trespasses.”’ 

Rising, she approached her companion, and, 
placing a footstool at her feet, seated herself. 
Taking the thin hand in hers, she stroked it 
soothingly. Lifting her beautiful face, illu- 
mined with divine light, she said :— 

“My poor, distressed cousin! You have 
caused me great, great suffering; butas I hope 
to be forgiven, I forgive you.” 

Bell buried her face in her hands and cried 
out, while sobs checked her utterance ; and she 
rocked herself to and fro in her agony. 

“T had not dared to expect this! Oh! oh! 
Kitty, Kitty! Teach me how to be good!” 

“*T can alone point you to Him who spoke as 
never man spake. Trustin Christ, and all will 
be well.” 


“Tf there is such a thing as earthly bliss, lam 
a participant of the feeling. I have intruded 
upon your quiet, my dear old friend, to receive 
your congratulations. We are certainly crea- 
tures of circumstances. Six months since I 
believed there was no happiness in life for me ; 
all things looked desolate and gloomy. This 
is my wedding day, and my heart is running 
over with happiness. I have lost six years of 
life—that is, I have not enjoyed them, and I 
intend to fill the remaining time allotted to me 
full to overflowing with life’s choicest bless- 
ings.” 

‘‘I do congratulate you, my young friend, 
most heartily, and appreciate your feelings. I, 
too, have been a sufferer. If you are willing 
to listen to the heart-history of an old man, I 
will open a volume that has remained sealed 
for many, many years, the recital of which 
may do you good. It will at least cause you to 
appreciate your blessings.” 

““You could not bestow a greater honor upon 
me—a fuller assurance of your affection.”’- 

After a few moments hesitation, Major Sears 
began: “In early manhood, on my return from 
college, I prosecuted the study of law at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, where I formed the acquaint- 
ance of Edith Carlton, the most attractive and 
estimable of wemen, an ornament to society, 
arare gem of womanly loveliness. After the 
lapse of a few months, I told the story of my 
love, and was accepted. She was mine, and 
my happiness was complete. I was wealthy, 
my parents having died previous to my gradua- 
tion; my father’s immense estate being equally 
divided between my sister and myself, his 
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only surviving heirs. Having an abundance 
of worldly goods—no fortune to make—I in- 
sisted upon a speedy consummation of matters, 
and preparations went forward for the august 
affair, after which we proposed spending years 
in travel. Onan evening, a week previous to 
the wedding, I called on Edith; her flushed 
face and unusually brilliant eyes excited my 
alarm. She attributed her feverish sensations 
to a slight cold and headache, and laughed at 
my solicitude. 

“In three weeks from that night, after hav- 
ing endured the most horrible suspense and 
dread, I stood at her deathbed ; her emaciated 
hand in mine, her matchless eyes uplifted to 
my face, while her sweet mouth strove to com- 
fort me. I held her in my arms with the tena- 
city with which we cling to life; the madden- 
ing thought burning in my brain that God was 
robbing me of ail life contained, feeling that I 
would cling to her, hold her to my heart until 
life in my own body was extinct. Raising her 
eloquent eyes to mine, while her face was re- 
splendent with holy light, she said: ‘Darling, 
I am going! Jacob, meet me there!’ As the 
hand I held grew cold, and her pure spirit 
winged its flight to the abode of the blest, all 
grew dark around me—a stifling, benumbing 
sensation creeping over my faculties that de- 
fied resistance, and I knew no more. 

“Two months later I visited her grave, hav- 
ing been on the threshold of death with fever. 
Since then I have been a wanderer over the 
world—none other filling the place of my angel 
bride.” 

He paused, unable to proceed. Detaching a 
locket from achain of heavy gold that hung 
about his neck, he handed it to his listener. It 
contained a face of exquisite loveliness, large 
lustrous eyes, full of spirituelle beauty.. John’s 
eyes were full of tears as he returned it, say- 
ing :— 

‘Beautiful! My dear, dear friend, you will 
meet her there,”’ 

“God grant it!’’ came tremblingly from the 
quivering lips of the aged sufferer, and John 
softly left the room. 

In the afternoon of the same day, Major 
Sears handed John a folded paper, containing 
a check for fifty thousand dollars, a bridal 
present, having ordered a solid silver service 
for Kitty. 

The residence of the Martins was brilliantly 
illuminated. Kitty’s wedding day had at 
length arrived. Friends and neighbors from 
far and near were invited to celebrate the 
happy occasion. The popularity of the bride 
elect, and the noted hospitality of Mr. Martin, 
as well as the touch of romance connected 
with the affair, tended to attract many who 
would not otherwise have attended, particularly 
those at a distance. 

Neither pains nor expense had been spared 
to render it the most imposing entertainment 








that had ever been given in the community. 
The main apartments of the house were fes- 
tooned with choicest flowers, an exquisite arch 
erected above the heads of the happy pair; 
the conservatory rich in perfumes, the air 


redolent with the breath of exotics, and beau-. 


tiful to behold, completed the floral effect. 
The handsomely improved grounds, il)umi- 
nated with Chinese lanterns, presented a novel 
and picturesque appearance. The presents of 
the bride made a magnificent display, being 
numerous and costly, and were a source of 
general wonder and admiration, Bell Belmont 
depriving herself of a new dress with which 
she proposed gracing the occasion, in order to 
make Kitty a present. Kitty was exquisitely 
beautiful in white velvet, point lace, and 
pearls; while John, the handsomest and most 
elegant man in the house, was supremely 
happy. 

Willis Ashton and Florence Stilwell were 
their only attendants ; and the unmistakable 
admiration of the former, when his eyes rested 
upon the latter, was quickly noted by the 
people, who were somewhat given to match- 
making, and the impression was that the gen- 
tleman had found his fate. We wish him all 
manner of success in winning the sweet girl to 
himself; she is worthy of him. 

The supper, which had been entrusted to 
the restaurants of Louisville, was a marvel to 
the uninitiated. A dancing hall had been 
erected fpr the benefit of the young; a fine 
band discoursed sweet music; the merry feet 
tripped joyously. 

Mr. Martin, after the ceremony, confined 
himself to dispensing the hospitalities of the 
occasion, having, previous to the assemblage 
of the guests, declared the supper “the all- 
firedest git-up I ever seen. I tell you what 
it is, Mary Ann, them new-fangled doings— 
‘frickacheeses,’ ‘souflakes,’ and ‘anna-modes’ 
—are going to get tangled up and twisted-like 
on my tongue. Well, by Jove! them French 
‘roaster-roy men’ may spout them if they can, 
for, by Jove! 1°ll not get mixed up in any 
such a mess.”’ 

Having been assured that the matter would 
be attended to by responsible parties, he did 
the best thing he could possibly have done— 
did not attempt the pronunciation of a dish 
beyond his ability. He would insist, however, 
upon wearing a huge necktie of many colors, 
a fantastic vest of yellow, and a standing col- 
lar, with the accompaniment of the red ban- 
danna, which was a never-failing shield in 
case of embarrassment. 

Mrs. Martin, rejoicing in the happiness of 
her child, yet reluctant to resign her into the 
keeping of another, moved in and out among 
her guests, thoughtfully and kindly. Ben and 
his bride were present, the latter in her lady- 
like beauty and elegant toilet. Mr. Williams, 
who had not participated in entertainments for 
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years, could not forego the pleasure of witness- | upon his ear. The subdued, peaceful expres- 


ing his son’s happiness. 
Major Sears were also present, and the evening 
passed delightfully to all. Old Dinah, an im- 
portant appendage to the family on the occa- 
sion, was forced to admit that ‘‘Mars John 
Williams dun got back, and walk the yearth 
like de Lord.” 

Two days later the bridal pair departed for 
California, undetermined as yet where they 
would locate. Kitty was delighted beyond 
measure with the trip, and the novelty seemed 
to be as great to John, notwithstanding his 
having passed over the same route on two pre- 
vious oceasions. After spending several months 
on the Pacific coast, they returned and resided 
with John’s father, relieving him of the care 
of the farm, and cheering the old age of their 
parents. 

Two years later Bell Belmont became Mrs. 
William Price. She became a remarkably 
pious woman, the best of wives and tenderest 
of mothers. Major Sears, who had departed 
for Virginia shortly after the wedding, con- 
cluded to divide his time between his two sons, 
John and David, and they reluctantly bade 
farewell to one who had so greatly endeared 
himself to them. 

Bell frequently visited Kitty. On one ocea- 
sion they were seated in the latter’s bright, 
cheerful bed-chamber, her baby crowing and 
dancing in his mother’s arms, while an infant 
of a few months lay sleeping on Bell’s lap. 
Kitty was joyously happy, and a sweet placid 
smile rested on Bell’s face as she beheld the 
young mother’s joy. They had been talking, 
and Bell resumed :— 

“T amvery happy. William is the best of 
husbands; so kind and attentive, and seems 
to strive so hard to conduce to my happiness 
in every respect. And my little home, which 
I feel as though I could never appreciate fully— 
a comfortable, dear little home, all my own. 
How thankful I am! And baby is such a 
ecomfort,”’ holding the wee hand of her sleeping 
babe within her own, tenderly caressing it. 
““T owe all these blessings to you, my sweet 
cousin. ‘Trust in Christ, and all will be well !’ 
That scene is indelibly impressed upon my 
memory. But for your gentle forbearance at 
that time, in that honest hour, 1 know not 
what would have become of me. I do trust, 
and all is well. My life is a continual thanks- 
giving to you, who taught me the beauties and 
realities of a pure Christian life, and led me 
so gently, so sweetly, to Him who is willing 
and ready to receive all who come unto Him 
through faith—to ‘Him who spoke as never 
man spake.’ ”’ 

John had entered an adjoining room unob- 
served, the tableau, which was observable 
through the open door, causing him to pause 
and cHhtemplate the beauty of the scene, their 





low tones of conversation falling distinctly | 


Mrs. Williams and | sion that characterized the handsome features 


of Bell; his lovely wife, her face aglow with 
joy, as she listened reverently to the words of 
her companion, her dainty morning dress tram- 
pled under the dimpled dancing feet of her 
bright-eyed boy. A scene that remained ever 
fresh in his memory, and afforded him pleasure 
to recall in the happy, well-spent years of after 
life, when other children climbed about the 
knee of his gentle companion and himself ; 
when Bell had fallen “asleep in Jesus,”’ and 
they trustingly awaited their summons to 
a blessed hereafter. ‘It is well,” and his 
beloved wife murmured, ‘It is well.” 


$< ~g——___ 
NO CROSS, NO CROWN. 
BY HELEN M. GOODWIN, 





FATHER, grant this to me, that I may see 
The one true way; 

And keep the narrow path that leads to Thee, 
Nor go astray. 

Take Thou my hand, and when dark waters roll 
About my feet ; 

When surging billows shall my stricken soul 
In sorrow steep; 


Then the deep gloom of dark clouds lowering 
On every side, 

Will seem to me the shadow of Thy wing, 
With Thou my guide. 


No flowery paths of ease *twas mine to tread 
Without a care; 

No rays of peace their soft effulgence shed 
O’er days as fair. 


The hopes of youth, dreams as brief and fleeting, 
So soon they passed, 

As buds that perish ere their blossoming 
In one chill blast. 


Through many years a heavy cross I bore, 
E’en faith had flown. 

Nor understood Thy stern but chastening lore— 
No cross, no crown. 


What though the rugged way be long, and still 
Beset by foes. 

It leads to heights, where all the weary will 
Find sweet repose. 

Then, Lord, O Lord, I supptiant come to Thee, 
Take Thou my hand. 

Do with me as Thou wilt, but let me see 
The better land. 

Land of the Infinite, of life and light, 
Where at Thy shrine 

Dwells peace eternal, every pure delight, 
And love sublime. 

——__~.-e2 


REST. 


BY M. F. ANDREWS. 





I KNOw there’s an angel ever near, 
Watching over me always, 
Though no waft of wings I hear, 
Only sometimes sweetest lays 
Stir the stillness like a spell, 
With its breath of love and rest; 
Surely, I can never tell 
What it is to be so blest. 
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ACTING CHARADE. 


BY 8. ANNIB FROST. 


SERVANT. 
Characters. 
Mr. Joun THompson, a New York merchant. 
HENRY THOMPSON, Ais nephew. 
Lucy THOMPSON, Ais niece—a girl of the period. 
Mrs. Susan WITHERSPOON, @ farme>’s widow, 
Lucy's aunt. 








Scene I.—SERVE. 

ScenEe.—The kitchen of a farm-house, with deep 
Jire-place, old-fashioned furniture, and cooking 
utensils on the walls and table. An open door 
tn background and a window, also open. CUur- 
tain rises, discovering Mrs. WITHERSPOON 
reading & letter. 

Mrs. W. Dear, dear! Whatever can John 
have done to that poor child of Mary Jane’s, 
to make her write me such a letter as this? I 
allers had an idee that ber Uncle John fairly 
spiled her, he was so fond of her. Why, he’ll 
hardly spare her to me for a few weeks in the 
summer. And here she writes (Reading let- 
ter): “I am foreed to leave my present home 
to escape a tyranny I will endure no longer, 
and I accept now your oft-repeated offer of a 
home, to your sister’s child. I will be with 
you on Wednesday, by the noon train.”” And 
this is Wednesday, and the noon train must be 
in. Well, I am powerful glad she is comin’ 
here. I allers did hanker arter young folks, 
an’ it stands to reason Mary Jane’s darter ’s 
nearer to me than anybody else on the ’varsal 
airth. It is jest a clear spite I lost my hired 
man only yesterday, and hain’t no one to hitch 
up an’ drive to the station. But it ain’t fur to 
walk, that’sonecomfort. Somebody ’s a-slam- 
min’ the gate! (Looks from window.) And 
here she is! 


Enter Lucy, dressed in a stylish travelling dress 
and hat. 

Iucy. Yes, dear Aunt Susy, here I am. 
(Embracing Mrs. WirHEeRsPoon.) And Iam 
a runaway, you must know, and depend upon 
you to hide me. 

Mrs. W. Hide you? Lawful sakes! where 
could I hide you? You are too big now to 
crawl under the table. Whatever do you want 
to hide for? 

Lucy. Beeause this is sure to be the first 
place that Uncle John will look for me. Per- 
haps he has been here already ? 

Mrs. W. No, my dear, nobody’s been here 
looking for you. 

Lucy. Well, he will come, sooner or later ; 
and, if he inquires amongst the neighbors, and 
they tell him your niece is here, he will be 
sure to know it is me. So they are only to 
know that you have got a new girl—Dolly 
Jenkins. 

Mrs. W. Well, if ever! 





Iney. And 1am the new girl. I will serve 
you in any capacity that suits you best. I will 
be your cook. 

Mrs, W. Much you know about cooking! 

Lucey. Dairy maid. 

Mrs. W. You never seg a cow without 
screeching. 

Lucy. Washerwoman. 

Mrs. W. Lawful sakes! Do hear the gal 
talk! I would look pretty, putting your little 
white hands at sich work, wouldn’t I? Why, 
child, 1 never had no in-door help in my life! 
To be sure, I’ve had to hire a man about the 
place since poor dear Witherspoon was took 
away; but that’s all. And he took a start to 
go West yesterday, after livin’ here five years. 

Inwy. (Eageriy.) Then I can take his place ! 

Mrs. W. Well, if ever! You a-ploughin’, 
an’ tendin’ the pigs, an’ horses, an’ cows, an’ 
gatherin’ in the harvest! 

Iney. I won't stay atall, then. Uncle John 
is not to find me here, even if he comes. 

Mrs. W. Well, well!. 1 thought he jest 
fairly doted on you. Whatever did you quar- 
rel about ? 

Iney. He wants me to marry my Cousin 
Henry, and I won’t. 

Mrs. W. Henry Thompson, that’s been so 
long in foreign parts? 

Lucy. Yes, and I wish he would stay there. 
He is coming home ; may be there now, for all 
that I know, for I have been a week at Grace 
Mortimer’s, making calico dresses and aprons 
to come here. I couldn’t stay, because she 
met Cousin Henry in Europe, and he will be 
sure to call. 

Mrs. W. But you haven’t told me— 

Iney. No, dut I will. Did you know my 
grandfather ? 

Mrs. W. Why, of course I knew my father, 
child! 

Iney. No, no; my grandfather Thompson ? 

Mrs. W. Sure enough, you did have two. 
No, dear, I never knew old Mr. Thompson. 

Iney. Well, you must know that he left all 
his money to Cousin Henry and me, if we 
marry. If we do not, it all goes to an asylum. 
Unele John was rich enough without it; so 
grandfather left it to the poor little orphans. 

Mrs. W. Very proper, my dear. 

Lucy. But why couldn’t he give it to us out- 
right, without asking us to marry? I won't 
marry any man alive just to get money, and 
so I told Uncle John. 

Mrs. W. But, if your Cousin Henry is a nice 
young man— 

Iney. How do I know what kind of a man 
he is? He was a horrid, hateful boy when he 
went to Europe ten years ago. I don’t care 
one pin what kind of a man he is. I won't 
marry anybody just because I am told to marry 
him. There! If you won’t have me— 

Mrs. W. Lawful sakes, child! of c#irse I 
will have you, and only too glad to get you. 
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Incy. But you are to let me have my own | own love scrape when she was in Paris, and 
way. won her father over to her lover’s side. But 
Mrs. W. As if you hadn’t had that ever | she wanted to be loyal to Lucy, so would only 
since you were born, child! | tell me to find Mrs. Witherspoon’s farm, and 
lucy. That’s a dear auntie. Now I am | look for her new servant girl. Can Lucy 
Dolly Jenkins, and I am going to put on a | mean to hide herself under a disguise? The 
calico dress and a big apron, and take all the | little witch! She wrote to Uncle John that 
fol-lals, as Uncle John calls them, off, and | she would never marry any horrid man to 


serve you in any way you say ; and, if anybody | wina fortune. Spunky girl! I like her all the 


comes to see you, please order me around, so | better for her pluck. 1 agree with her, too. 
they will see I am only the new girl. | Our dear departed grandfather had no business 
Mrs. W. Well, if I don’t forget. | to arrange our matrimonial affairs. And yet, 
Iney. But you must not forget. (Looks from if my cousin is half as fascinating now as she 
window). Here comes the man from the sta- | was when a child, she is well worth winning, 
tion with my trunk. I'll run out and make | fortune or no fortune. I mean to judge her, 
him take it in at the other door, next the stair- | unknown and unsuspected ; and, if she disap- 
case. [Heit Lucy. | points me, well, Jake disappears, and no one 
Mrs. W. Well, ifever! Dolly Jenkins! And | is the wiser. But how can I be sure I have 
I am to keep a straight face on, and tell John | found her? Hark! the old lady is coming. 
Thompson, if he comes here, that Lucy ain’t 
nowhere ’round, but that I’ve got a new gal, 
and her name is Dolly Jenkins. Well, that 





Enter Mrs. W1THERSPOON, hurriedly. 
Mrs. W. Jake! Jake! 


beats me! What ever will gals do next? Henry. Ya, 1 vos here. 
(Looks from window.) Who is this a-comin’ | ps, W. Run! ran! the pigs are in the eelery 
now? patch! Put them out, quick, and drive them 


. Jug oil | into the pig-sty ! 
Enter Henny THompson, dressed like a farm | Henry. Ya, Iam dot mans vat trives out de 


laborer, in a German costume. | bigs so quick as never vas. [rit HENRY. 


Henry. Gooden mornin’! Ish dis dot blace | Mrs. W. Dear, dear! I hope he understands 


vere dere is a man vanted ? | his business, for I am clean done over with in- 
Mrs. W. Well, I do want a man, that’s a | door work, and out-door work, too. But 1’m 
fact. | likely to take a spell o’ rest now, with Jake 


Henry. Ya; I vas told to de car station dat and Lu—no, Dolly—both to serve me. (Looks 
dere vas von frau vanted a man to serve on de | from window.) Gracious sakes! if that thick- 


blace, and I vos look for de siduation. | headed Dutchman ain’t a-pullin’ up the bean 
Mrs. W. Do you understand farm work? _| poles to drive away the pigs! and a-tramplin’ 
Henry. (Handing paper.) If de frau vill | down all the tomato vines a-chasin’ of them! 
read dat, she sees all about him. | (Calis.) Lucy! No, Dolly! Dolly! 


Mrs. W. (Reading.) “1 have employed the | [yey. (Outside.) Comin’, ma’am! 
bearer, Jacob—Jacob”— ( Hesitutes. ) | Mrs. W. Run out quick, Dolly, and tell that 
Henry. Jacob Zimmereschenfelderschote. _| new man he’sa doin’ more harm than the pigs. 


Mrs. W. Lawful sakes! Do they call you | Run! 
that? ‘ Inuey. ( Outside.) Yes, ma’am. 

Henry. Dot is my name, but dey calls me | Avs. W. There she goes, right over the straw- 
Jake— | berry beds! Dolly! Dolly! She don’t hear 


Mrs. W. Oh, I will call you Jake, then. | me, and the pigs are through the fence in the 
(Reads again.) “The bearer, Jacob”—I'll | cornfield, and that Dutchman after them with 
skip that—“‘upon my farm for five years, and | g bean pole in each hand, and Dolly after him 
know him to be trustworthy, honorable, and | ..and—lawful sakes! they’ve upsot the hen- 
capable. I can recommend him to any one ee and them rampagin’ hens are runnin’ 
wanting a good farm hand, as he will serve | fy)j split for the cabbage-beds, a scratchin’ up 
them well. James Smith.” everything. Jake! Dolly! They don’t hear. 

Henry. Ya; dot vas mine last blace. If this is the way my new hands are going to 

Mrs. W. Well, Jacob, I will take you for a | serye me, I’d better wait on myself, if I am an 
week on trial. You can look around to-day, | old woman. Jake! Jake! Between the pigs 
and put your hand to any work you.see, and | and the man, and the hens and the gal, there 
to-morrow I will go over the place with you. | won’t be one airthly thing left on the plaee. 





You had better rest a little now. Dolly! Dolly! She’s as deaf as he is! I'll 
[rit Mrs. WITHERSPOON. / have to go myself, an’ dear knows whatever I 
Henry. (In a natural voice.) Now, I wonder | can do! Exit Mrs. WITHERSPOON. 


if I have hit upon the right piace! Miss Grace 
was so very mysterious that it was nearly all 
guess work, after all. She would not have 
given mea hint, had I not helped her in her 


{Curtain falls. } 
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SCENE 1L.—Avnt. 


ScENE.—Same as before. 
— HENRY, with @ piece of harness in his 
na. 


Henry. lam to mend this! Now, I wonder 
what in the world I shall have next to prove 
my incapacity! If that blessed old lady had 
not the temper of an ange}, 1 should Nave been 
ordered off the premises two weeks ago; but I 
have only to touch her dear, soft heart with a 
pitiful tale of poverty and homelessness, and 
she tries me once more. The mischief of it is, 
that Dolly baffles me completely. She either is 
a servant, very much above her station, or the 
best actress Lever saw. In vain I try to force 
her to betray herself. She is ready for me at 
every turn. But one thing is certain—I Jove 
her, and will win her if 1 can, whether she be 
really Dolly Jeukins, or my runaway cousin, 
Lucy Thompson. 


Enter Lucy, with a pan of green peas. 
Iney. Oh, ain’t it hot! 
Henry. So hot, mees, as never vos. 
Incy. (Sitting down and shelling the peas.) 
O Jake, are you there? What are you doing? 
Henry. ( Also sitting down.) 1 vos mending 


de harness, but I shells peas now. (Drawing 
near.) 

Intey. Get another pan, then. 

Henry. Bilenty of room in dis one. (Coming 


close beside Lucy.) Vots de goot to take two 
bans, an’ have sich pig dish vash by an’ by? 

Lucy. You don’t have to wash the dishes. 

Henry. But I saves you voy, if I can. 

Iney. Keep on your own side, then. That is 
my hand. 

Henry. So it vos. 
knows I had it. 

Iuey. Oh! (Jumping up.) There’s a bug 
in the pan! 

Henry. Pless me! Vere is he? 

Incy. There, you’ve made me spill all the 
peas ! 

Henry. Never minds him! I'll picks him 
allup. (Gets on his hands and knees.) 

Incy. ( Aside.) Even that start did not make 
him betray himself, and yet I am sure he is no 
Dutchman. (Alouwd.) There’s a whole lot 
under the table, Jake. 

Henry. ( Rising.) Confound them, they may 
stay there! 

Inecy. What! 

Henry. I beg your pardon. The fact is, Miss 
Dolly, I am going away, and I might as well 

\ drop my disguise. 

Iney. (Faintly.) Going away? Disguise! 

Henry. Yes. Iwill make a confession, for 
you alone. Iam not what I seem, but a gen- 
tleman in very serious trovble. 

Incy. I—Il—am—very—sorry. 

Henry. 1 am forced to hide myself in this ob- 
scure country-place, to assume a disguise, in 
order to escape arrest and imprisonment. 


It vos so leetle I never 


Curtain rises, discov- | 


| 





| 





Lucy. ( Aside.) 1 knew he was in disguise. 

Henry. But 1 find myself placed in a position 
more trying than the one from which I am 
forced to escape. 

Lucy. You are really too mysterious, Mr.— 
Mr.— 

Henry. You must still call me Jake. I dare 
not tell my name. And yet 1 am an innocent 
man, bearing another’s crime. 

Lucy. ( Aside.) Poor fellow! 

Henry. 1 will confide in you. I have an 
aunt, an old lady, who promised to make me 
her heir. [I was brought up in luxury and idle- 
ness, and taught no bread-winning art. A 
month ago my cousin, who has always been 
jealous of me, represented to my venerable 
relative that I had forged a check upon her for 
five thousand dollars. Innocent as I am, I 
cannot prove it. 

Lucy. ( Earnestly.) How dreadful! 

Henry. ( Aside.) She is actually swallowing 
all that trash, whole. 

Inuey. But, in your place, I should go at once 
to your aunt and explain the matter. 

Henry. She will not see me. There was no- 
thing left for me but flight. I came here, and 
here—( Sighs.) 

Lucy. You are certainly safe here. 

Henry. Yes, but—O Dolly, here 1 have met 
one who wakens in my heart such admiration 
and affection, that I can only keep heart whole 
by flying once more from my place of refuge! 
Besides, I am doing more mischief by my inca- 
pacity than I can ever, in my present impover- 
ished state, make amends for. 

Incy. (Smiling.) Yes, my aunt— (Stops, 
confused.) Mrs. Witherspoon. 

Henry. ( Aside.) At last! So she is Mrs. 
Witherspoon’s niece, and must be my cousin 
Lucy. (Aloud.) So you see I must go. 

Incy. ( Aside.) He did not notice that slip 
of the tongue. ( Aloud.) Have you no friends 
who would take up your case? 

Henry. None who are powerful enough to 
aid me. 

Incy. If—if—I know some New York peo- 
ple—I might—if— 

Henry. ( Quickly.) You believe in my inno- 
cence! You would aid me if you could! O 
Dolly, Dolly, if you will but smile upon me, if 
you will but let me hope to win your love, if I 
prove my innocence, I will face any danger—I 
will dare any fate. (Takes her hand.) Tell 
me, my dear one, that you love me— 

Iney. I—oh, do you not guess I—I too—am 
playing a part—I— 


Enter Mrs. WITHERSPOON. 


Mrs. W. Biess my heart! 
(Henry and Lucy stand apart and look con- 
fused.) 
Incy. If you please, ma’am— 
Mrs. W. Whatever are you doing, Jake? All 
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the green peas on the floor, the fire out, the 
harness not mended! 

Henry. I vill go now, ma’ams. I vos going 
right avay. Dot vos all mine plunderin, spu- 
pid vays. Exit HENRY. 

Lucy. O aunt— 

Mrs. W. Oh, 1 am your aunt again, am I? 

Lucey. Yes, for ‘am going to throw aside this 
disguise and write to Unele John. 

Mrs. W. Lawful sakes! Whatever is the 
matter now? 


Lucey. The matter is that 1 do not care for | 


my Cousin Henry or any one else. I—I am in 
love, auntie—with—with—Jake. 

Mrs. W. Jake! In love with that blunder- 
ing Dutchman. 

Tucy. He is not a Dutchman. Come and sit 
here, and I will tell you all about it. He is in 
dreadful trouble, which he don’t deserve, and 
Iam going to write to Uncle John to help him 
out. And heisa gentleman, and you will keep 
him here for my sake, till Uncle John answers 
my letter, won’t you, dear Aunt Susan? 

Mrs. W. Of course I will, my dear. I never 


brother-in-law, since he’s put on store clothes, 
he’s quite a gentleman ; he is, indeed. 

Mr. T. A pretty gentleman, stealing a girl’s 
affections when he is in disguise, liable to ar- 
rest. I should have had more respect for him 
if he was-actually your servant, and an honest 
man. 

Mrs. W. But he says he is accused of some- 
thing he never did, John. 

Mr. T. Bah! that is a stale old trick. He 
wants Lucy’s money. 

Mrs. W. But, brother-in-law, he doesn’t 
know Lucy has any money. He knows she is 


| my niece now, to be sure ; but when he courted 


refused you anything in my life, not even when 


you made a servant of yourself and denied me 
for your aunt. 

Inucy. But I mean to stop all that nonsense 
now. I will write to Uncle John to-day, now, 
and get Jake to drive me over to the post-office 
with the letter. Exit Lucy. 

Mrs. W. Well, my old head is all in a whirl. 
Lucy in love with Jake, who isn’t a blundering 
Dutchman, but a gentleman in trouble, and— 
bless my heart, if he marries Lucy, I suppose 
I shall have to be his aunt to. Well, if ever! 

[Curtain falis.] 





Scene III.—SERVANT. 
Scene same as before. Curtain rises, discovering 
Mrs. WITHERSPOON knitting. 
Mrs. W. I do really believe I am nervous. 
Whatever will John Thompson say about this 
freak of Lucy’s? 


| me, if you try. 





of that Dutchman’s story, and he’s told it | 


different every time. And, if he’s going to be 
arrested for forgery, why, that’s worse than 
being my servant ; and John Thompson’s safe 
to be mad either way. Here he comes now! 


Enter Mr. THOMpPson. 


Mr. T. Good-morning, Mrs. Witherspoon ! 

Mrs. W. Good-morning, sir! 

Mr. 7. Here’s a pretty mess, ma’am! a 
pretty mess! 

Mrs. W. Well, I’m sure, brother-in-law, I 
don’t know what is to be done. Lucy’s pretty 
nearly cried her eyes out, and as for Jake— 

Mr. T. Your servant! 

Mrs. W. Well, yes, he’s been helpin’ about 
the place till day before yesterday ; but, really, 
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her she was hiding from you, and pretending 
to be my servant, too. 

Mr. T. (Angrily.) Upon my word! So you 
have been harboring two impostors ? 

Mrs. W. Well, yes, if you want to use ugly 
names. 


Enter Lucy, fashionably dressed. 

Mr. T. (Coldly.) Well, Miss Thompson, a 
pretty, dutiful niece you are! 

Incy. (Going up to him.) Of course I am. 
Now, Uncle John, yon know you can’t scold 
You never could. 

Mr. T. (More gently.) You never gave me 
such grave cause. 

Tucy. (Pouting.) It was all your fault, 
uncle. 

Mr. T. All my fault? 

Incy. Yes. Iam sure we were just as happy 
as we could be, until you took it into your head 
to make me marry my Cousin Henry. 

Mr. T. 1 took it into my head! It was your 
grandfather’s last wish. 

Incy. But you insisted upon it. 
horrid Cousin Henry— 

Mr. T. How do you know he is horrid? 
You would not wait to see him. 

Iney. (Coaringly.) But even if he is not, 
Uncle John, he is not the man I love. 

Mr. T. (Angrily again.) No; you prefer a 
miserable impostor, a man who is forced to 


And that 


Looe oe oon ae | hide himself in the dress of a servant— 


Iney. Stop! stop! hear his story, uncle. 

Mr. T. 1 don’t want to hear his story; I 
won’t see him. You will come back to town 
with me, and your aunt will explain to this 


gentleman— 


Enter Henry, fashionably dressed. 
Henry. May he not tell his own story? 
Mr. T. Henry! You here? 
Henry. As you see. 
Tucy. Henry! 
Henry. At your service, fair cousin. Do not 


‘turn away. All is fair, you know, in love and 
| war; and, since you would not wait to judge 


| of my merits, do not blame me too severely if 


I followed you to convince you of them. 
Iney. And that romantic story about your 
aunt? 
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Henry. Was an impromptu, when I found 
you had detected my disguise. 1 was afraid to 
tell you my real name until I bad won you to 
confess ycu loved me. You will forgive me, 
will you not? 

Mrs. W. Do, for gracious’ sake, Lucy, and 
get things straightened up somehow before my 
old heads splits in two. 

Mr. T. Of course she will, for were you not 
a fraud yourself, Miss Lucy, passing off for 
your aunt’s hired girl? 

LIuey. 1 suppose it is useless to resist (hott- 
ing out her hand to HENRY). And we must 
submit to our grandfather’s will, after all. 

Mrs. W. That’s right. 

Henry. (Kissing Lucy’s hand.) You shall 
never repent your decision, Lucy. 

Mr. T? And you must come to the wedding, 
Susan. 

Mrs. W. Oh, I can’t leave the farm, espe- 
cially since I am to lose all my help! I never 
was quite so rich in help as I was a week ago, 
with one servant in-doors and one out; and 
now I am to be left without any. But I’m 
powerful glad the young folks will be happy ; 
and I guess, brother-in-law, we’d better have 
the wedding here, and you stay on a spell. 

Henry. So I say. Come, uncle, you must 
agree. 

Mr. T. But Luey— 

Henry. Oh, Lucy will not say nay! for, 
when she marries Dutch Jake, she secures a 
servant for life. 

[Curtain falis.] 
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HEART UNION, 





BY ANNIE SOMERS GILCHRIST. 





A FEw more circling days and nights, and Earth 
Will reach that spot upon her orbit where 

A hundred years ago a nation’s birth 
Took place, and notes triumphant filled the air. 


Fair, silver-sandled Liberty arose, 

Her glorious song out-floating to the breeze 
Whose cadences swept up to doors that close 

On dungeons locked with tyrants’ grim decrees. 


The young Republic opened wide her arms 
And called Earth’s suffering children to her shore, 
And thousands came and lived free from alarms ; 
And still her song is, “* There is room for more— 


Room for the oppressed in free Columbia’s land ; 
Come share the New World’s joys, oh, sorrowing 
souls! 
God still His blessings pours with lavish hand 
Upon the fairest land between the poles! 


A refuge ye shall find from tyrants’ hates 
Amid our verdant, starry western bowers ; 
Leave far behind your troubled, effete States, 
And rest beneath fair Liberty's grand towers.” 


For they ’re still grand and strong, though four years 
long 
The tide of fratrtcidal war their feet surged round, 
Onr sires deep-planted them, yea, deep and strong 
At Bunker Hill and New Orleans bloody ground. 


Ay, grand and strong, for some brave, gentle hands 
Outstretch to deck them o’er with leaves of palu— 
That lonely wave in sunny, southern lands— 
And emerald pine neath Peace’s oriflamb! 


Qutstretch to hurl discord to Stygian gloom— 
The vulture fell that brothers brave hath slain— 
And bind the South's rich, golden bowers of bloom 
In union true with breezy hills of Maine. 


* Heart union!” shout the broad Apalacbian streams, 
And far, rock-ribbed Cordilleras join the cry— 
Down, down with Strife and Hate; while grandly 
beams 
Our proud Centennial year upon the sky! 
“ Heart union!” sings the strong, free Northern blast, 
And prayerfully the plaintive Southern breeze 
Echoes the strain where towering palm trees cast 
Their broad, deep shades o’er golden, tropic seas! 


Where warm, bright waves against the Gulf States 
whirled, 
Twelve years agone, Disunion fled affrighted, 
Brave hands the starry flag once more unfurled, 
But Strife and Hate the olive-branch have blighted. 


But now, we’ll know no North or South while closes 
Our glorious first century of life; 

God make us free from tyranny as our roses, 
And as our breezes free from Hate and Strife. 


And when another century is ended, 
Oh, may our swelling antliem be the same, 
With angel accents may it still be blended— 
“Union! Good-will to every clime and name!” 
Gracious Columbia! Ever stand as now, 
Foremost of nations on thy upward march. 
All coming centuries crown thy radiant brow 
The grandest, proudest land ’neath heaven’s blue 
arch! 





<> 


AFTER TEN YEARS. 


BY CLARA L’CLERC. 
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“He sought you, and he found that you 
Had not forgot your schoolboy friend 
The hours shot by, but ere they flew 
He lost an old friend in a new; 
He hardly grieved that youth must end, 
Since it could leave a friend so true.” 

“To see me, did you say, Alicia?’ and Ce- 
leste l’Estrange raised her gray eyes inquiringly 
in the moonlight to those of the child, who 
answered :— 

‘Yes, Miss Celeste ; papa said the gentleman 
asked for you.” 

“Strange, isn’t it?’’ and Celeste 1l’Estrange 
turned to her companions, who sat with her 
upon the steps leading into the school-hall. 
“Didn’t send a card; didn’t even tell his 
name. Wonder who it can be!’’ 

“I think you had best go see, and find out 
that way, sister,” spoke the youngest and 
prettiest of the trio, a beautiful girl of eighteen. 

‘Yes, L’Estrange, that’s the only way I see 
of finding out,” chimed in Miss Annette An- 
drews. 

The three—Annette, Celeste, and Mabel— 
had been enjoying a cosey, old-fashioned talk, 
schoolgirl fashion, upon the steps, in the Au- 
gust moonlight. They had forgotten for the 





time that they were teachers, not schoolgirls; 
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and, when little Alicia interrupted them by 
announcing that a gentleman, ‘‘a very hand- 
some gentleman,’’ had called to see ‘‘ Miss Ce- 
leste,”’ they were awakened from their merry 
dream of schoolgirlism, and Celeste was called 
upon to leave her devoted companions. 

“There, what a fright I am, to be sure! 
My hair has not been touched since morning, 
and my dress is one mass of creases and folds !”’ 
she exclaimed, as she passed her hands over 
her dark hair, and shook out the folds of a 
neat iilac calico. 

I shall not describe Celeste l’Estrange, for I 
cannot. If the little creature had been other 
than she was, with her black hair thrown back 
from a low but intellectual brow, and fash- 
ioned into a plain coil about her head, her pale 
face, dark-gray eyes—those “‘ windows of her 
soul,” as one who slept his dreamless sleep 
had loved to call them—set beneath heavy 
black brows, large mouth, with full red lips, 
that sometimes framed themselves into a smile 
or pout when not wearing their accustomed 
expression of sadness, she would not have 
been Celeste l’Estrange ; queer, ugly, loving, 
sometimes merry, but more frequently sad, 
Celeste |’ Estrange. 

“Come, Miss Celeste, why don’t you come 
on?” queried little Alicia, who had been watch- 
ing Celeste intently, for her face was a study, 
especially when one of her ‘‘moods’’ was upon 
her, and such now seemed to be the case. 

Why did she hesitate? A far-off, dreamy 
look was in her eyes; she seemed to see a 
solitary grave, a soldier’s grave, in a distant 
state—a grave she had seen only in her night- 
dreams, and such as she was having now. She 
seemed to feel the pressure of an arm; to hear 
the sound of a voice—a low, manly voice, which 
trembled with love and emotion as it said, 
“Darling, should I fall, to rest upor some 
bloody battle field, the promptings of your 
heart may start you out in search of my grave, 
perhaps in vain. Then will you plant a tomb- 
stone for me in your heart? Will you let the 
willow grow there, nurtured by your unshed 
tears?’ 

And a tomb had been there, a willow had 
waved above it, watered by her tears, for five 
long, sad years. Poor heart! poor sad, loving 
heart! true to a memory so long, can it ever 
again feel the quickening power of love? One 
small hand was raised to her head in a vague 
kind of way; then hastily brashed over her 
eyes, as if to drive away the mist that obscured 
their vision. 

“Where is he, Alicia? 
or on the veranda?”’ 

“On the veranda, in the moonlight,” an- 
swered the child. ‘Papa invited him into the 
parlor, but he said he preferred the moonlight. 
I expect he’s some one who wants to see if 
you ’ll know him, Miss Celeste,’ said the sweet 


Is he in the parlor, 





| gether in the little academy.”’ 





| child, folding her little hands together in a 
| womanly way. 

** Au revoir, mes cheres/’’ exclaimed Celeste, 
gayly, as she kissed the tips of her white fingers 
to the two sitting upon the steps ; and, entering 
the folding doors, she passed through the dark 
hall into the general reception-room, lighted 
with its bright astral lamp, and thence to the 
moon-lighted veranda. 

As the little figure stood for a second in the 
doorway, a tall, princely form hastened to- 
wards her. A hand, beautiful and white as a 
woman’s, was extended. The bright lamp 
from the room and the milder one of heaven 
shone full upon her visitor. Eagerly, breath- 
lessly, the gray eyes of-Celeste |l’Estrange 
scanned the noble form, the kingly head with 
its wealth of raven hair, the broad white brow, 
the beautiful dark-brown eyes, the full red 
lips, and snowy teeth partially concealed be- 
neath a moustache of inky blackness. One 
second, and those eyes had marked each fea- 
ture; a smile, a bright smile of recognition 
stole into the eyes, and extended itself over 
the plain face, making it for the time almost 
beautiful; her hand clasped the one extended, 
and the small fingers closed over it with a warm 
pressure of welcome, while two pair of lips 
syllabled simultaneously, ‘Chester!’ ‘“Ce- 
leste !’” 

After ten years, and the recognition was 
mutual. Ten years! The little boy and girl 
who had sat side by side in the old school-house, 
equally fond, but as equally shy of each other— 
where were they? . 

“‘T would have known you anywhere,’’ said 
the lady. How tiny she looked there in the 
moonlight, by the side of the tall, elegant gen- 
tleman! 

‘‘You have not changed. 


I cannot realize 


| that you are a young lady, aye, a teacher; 


seems to me it was but yesterday we sat to- 
The gentleman 
spoke thus as he conducted his companion to 
a large rocking-chair upon the veranda, and 
seated himself not far from her side. 

That evening! Celeste l’Estrange has that 
evening framed and hing ‘within the Treasure 
Hall of Memory. Ah, Celeste |’Estrange! 
Celeste l’Estrange! Your life commenced 
anew that night, that fair August night, with 
the moon riding serenely the blue deep; the 
night breeze, fragrant with the delicate, aro- 
matic perfume of flowers, fanning the dark 
hair from your brow, as Chester Monroe, with| 
his great brown eyes, gazed into yours, and’ 
recalled scene after scene of ten years agone. 
How the little hands upon your Jap fluttered 
and sought to quiet each other ; but the fingers 
locked and interlaced and nestled into each 
other like timid birds. Nowand then a merry 
laugh issued from the red lips as Chester re- 
called some little scene of the past, fraught 
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with interest to both. At last, in a more | grance of which was stolen from the modest 


serious tone, she answered some remark :— 


violet, floated on the gentle October breeze. 


“Surely, Chester, you have not remembered | Without and within all was bright and beauti- 


that all these years?” 

**Remembered it? 
never forget what is due my heart. 
pay the debt?’’ 

“Certainly, Chester, I will, with pleasure.” 
Ah, that little love-debt of ten years! ‘Do 
you claim interest, Chester ?’’ 

“Should I not?” and the brown eyes smiled 
in unison with the crimson lips that made the 
query. 

“The hours shot by, but ere they flew 
Each lost an old friend in a new.” 

“Hark !’’ and Celeste made a sudden pause, 

and sat in a listening attitude. The clear- 


Of course I have! I 
Will you 


| 


' 


ful. A new light had dawned within the gray 
eyes of Celeste |’Estrange ; a new life had en- 
tered in and taken possession of her soul. The 
smile, once so seldom seen, had become habit- 
ual; the merry voice was heard earolling her 
favorite songs through the hall out upon the 
veranda, and ofttimes the bright October moon 
smiled down sweetly upon the girl as she 
folded her hands softly in the elear light, and 
trillea some little song of love and trust. At 
such times, while the words of love lingered 
upon her lips, a startled look would steal into 
her gray eyes, and a sigh for a moment ruffle 


| her bosom, at the thought of the deep, undy- 


toned bell of the clock chimed out eleven. | 
‘It cannot be so Jate!’’ exclaimed Chester, as | 


he examined his watch in the moonlight. 
“Yes, it is certainly eleven. Forgive me, Ce- 
leste ; I shall not trespass so long upon your 
valuable time when I call again. I shall also 


expect the payment of that old debt; shall | 


take the interest weekly ;”’ and, bowing over 


the hand he had taken, Chester Monroe wished | 
| arrived, and with it, in accordance with the 


Celeste |’Estrange “ good-night!"’ 

And she stood there in the moonlight, listen- 
ing to his footfalls upon the pavement, and 
thinking, thinking. 


** And I am to have my reward, my bouquet, 
that I have been waiting for ten years ?’’ Ches- 
ter Monroe said, as he stood by the chair of 
Celeste, and watched the nimble fingers as 


ing love which had made its home in her heart 
—the brightest spot there—in which an “angel 
had touched in its flight.”” And this love was 
given to one who never, by word or act, had 
said, ‘‘I love you.” 

The autumnal days wore on. The wild, 
dreamy days of October were falling, one by 
one, beneath the gleaming blade of Time’s 
polished sickle. The last evening but one had 


freaks Dame Nature so often plays, a slow, 
sad rain, making a mournful, musical rhythm, 
as it pattered upon the veranda, and now and 
then reached the window panes. A little fig- 
ure, clad in brown, with a blue ribbon fasten- 
ing the snowy collar at the throat, stood at the 


| window, peering out into the night. 


they wove the beautiful flowers before her into | 


a pretty bouquet—snowy jasmines and crimson 
hibiscus ; delicate, creamy rosebuds, and scar- 


let verbena sprays; fragrant tuberoses and | 


geranium leaves. 

How pretty, how fragrant it was! And she 
bound the whole with a blue ribbon, her favor- 
ite color, tying a pretty little knot. 


“Is this as pretty as the one you should | 


have had ten years ago?”’ and she looked up 


with an arch smile into the handsome face | 


bending over her, as if she did not know that 
the simple taste and inexperienced fingers of 
childhood could never weave into such perfect 
harmony those beautiful gifts of nature. 

‘Ah, a thousand times more beautiful! and 
words cannot express how much more appre- 
ciative now than would have been the one I 
should have received ten years ago.” 

The world had grown beautiful, strangely 
beautiful. Perhaps it was the rich coloring 
that autumn gave to forest, tree, and flower. 
Golden lines of warm, dreamy sunshine lay 


upon the woods, which wore a rich robe of | 


brown, red, and yellow ; upon the flowers, the 
bright autumn roses, and crimson hibiscus, 
which glowed through the evergreens like the 
fiery heart of the carbuncle amid settings of 
emeralds. A faint aromatic perfume, the fra- 


“He will not come to night,’’ she murmured, 
““The evening promises to be too inclement. 
All the brightness seems going from my heart 
at the idea of spending this one evening alone. 
I tremble when I think of the power that one 
being of all God’s creation hasupon me. Yes, 
I sometimes fear that a great punishment is in 
store for me; for, do I not lavish upon the 
creature the worship due to the Creator? 
Hark! I certainly hear footsteps. They come 
nearer. O joy! ’tis he! ’tis he?” 

The curtain dropped from her trembling 
fingers, and fell into place; the little figure 
seated itself demurely in the large rocking- 
chair, as the door opened to admit Chester 


| Monroe. Though the heart fluttered like some 
/ eaged bird striving to burst its prison bars, 


that it might fly to the broad breast of its love 
and make its home there, her appearance was 
outwardly calm, save the lacing and interlacing 
of the restless fingers. 

Ah, Celeste l’Estrange! did not your soul 
divine the revelation of that night? Did no 
still voice whisper into your heart that you 
would be called upon to hear that old but ever 
new story ?—the story our first mother heard 


| from the lips of her lord in their far-off home, 


| 


Paradise? Nay, the brown eyes betrayed no 
secret to the gray. 
As usual, the hours glided by on swift wing 
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wiile Chester Monroe and Celeste |’Estrange 
conversed upon many and interesting subjects. 
As the clock chimed the hour of ten, he arose 
promptly, and, still talking, took his hat from 
the stand ; while Celeste arose also, and, taking 
an exquisite little bouquet of violets and gera- 
niums from a sinall table, accompanied him to 
the door. 

“See! the rain still falls,’’ said Chester, as 
he drew Celeste out on the veranda; and, as 
they stood together in the dim light which 
shone from the open door, with the musical 
patter of the raindrops upon the veranda, the 
low drip from the eaves, somehow, Chester 
found himself master of both little hands, and 
in low, musical tones, spoke of life, its joys 
and sorrows, adding, ‘‘I have a long walk be- 
fore me. Will you take it with me, Celeste?” 

He loved her! Her heart seemed for a mo- 
ment to still its beatings, so great was her 
wonder and unexpected happiness. Oh, no! 
it could not be. It was happiness too great to 
be real; and, raising her eyes to his with all 
the earnestness and naiveté of a child, she 
asked :— 

**Do you really wish it, Chester ?’’ 

And when the request was repeated, a low 
whispered “‘ Yes’’ was her only reply. 

How strange it seemed to be loved! She 
was lonely Celeste l’ Estrange no longer—happy 
Celeste! And when he placed his arms about 
her, and whispered in his low, thrilling tones, 
“Crown me, my darling,” her arms were 
placed about his neck, and a pair of rosy lips, 
fragrant with the honey-dew of love, met his, 
and her soul forgot in that one dream of bliss 
all the sad, mournful past. 

“ Beautiful—those cloud-land temples; 

Sad the wreck the moonbeams kiss; 
Bright dreams that show what life might be, 
And awakenings—what it is!” 

Those beautiful visions and brief dream of 
heaven were given to that hungry heart for a 
little time. Celeste 1’Estrange, the child of 
storms and clouds, cold winds and shuddering 
rains, clasped this great happiness, this bright, 
seemingly God-given ray of love to her heart 
and shouted exultingly, ‘‘ Mine, mine; thank 
God, all mine!” Through the aisles and dim 
corridors of her being a sweet melody was 
chanted, and the one refrain was “love, love!” 
He had taught that heart this melody—the 
sweetest it hadever sung. The strings thrilled 
and quivered beneath his magic touch, beneath 
a glance from his dark-brown eyes. In all the 
days of her girlhood never love like that filled 
her soul. For a brief season that heart, once 
so sad with its dreaming, revelled in the bright- 
est and wildest dyeam ever indulged in by poor, 
weak humanity. 

But alas! the awakening. The old, old story 
of a heart won to while away the passing hour. 
He—the crowned king, the worshipped one— 
had clothed himself in deceit, only desiring to 





teach the poor song-bird its sweetest melody, 
and then kill, crush it to the earth. The wor- 
ship had flattered his vanity—the sweet ex- 
pressions of love from one of the proudest, 
purest, truest hearts, though enshrined in a 
rugged casket, that ever beat within a human 
breast—had gratified his self-love for a brief 
season; but at length, having grown weary, he 
calmly told her that his ‘“‘love was dead, dead, 
dead, and burned to ashes,’’ ere he had won 
her love, and concluded his heartless words 
with, ‘Can you not put me out of mind and 
heart by a quiet determination to do so?” 

And Celeste l’Estrange had another burial 
in her heart. The false lover slept by the true. 
Dead, dead! Two graves made up her all of 
life. The last beam had sunk in the west, the 
last golden arrow had brightened life’s path 
for her. 

She lived—for Deatlp does not always release 
the body when the heart dies—but no emotion, 
no outburst of sorrow ever revealed to the 
world that the life of Celeste l’Estrange was 
made up of two graves and a broken heart. 

***Gone is gone, and dead is dead.’ 
No one weeps o’er a sunken grave; 
Her past was buried, she did not rave, 
Her heart had no more tears to shed!” 





LIFE. 


BY EUGENE. 








LiFe is the existence of man on earth. It is 
fraught with the most awful responsibilities 
and duties laid upon him as a preparation for 
eternity. 

“ This is the bud of being, the dim dawn, 

The twilight of our day, the yestibule ; 

Life’s theatre as yet is shut, and death, 
Strong death, alone can heave the massy bar, 
This gross impediment of clay remove, 

And make us, embryos of existence, free.” 

Thus we see that we are not born to live, to 
breathe out our lives as though we were here 
for nothing beyond the fleeting moments of 
pleasure. Lifeis far more than meatand drink. 
‘‘ Life is real, life is earnest,’’ and we must fail 
of accomplishing the end for which we were 
placed here, if we make it subservient to no- 
thing higher, nobler, and purer than the teach- 
ings of an epicurean philosophy. 

* And is it in the flight of three-score years 

To push eternity from human thought, 
And smother souls immortal in the dust ?” 

Life is a solemn reality. It is one scene of 
change. It is not an empty dream when death 
enters the happy home and bears away its 
jewels. Ah, yes! there is nothing but reality 
in life; and, were it not for something beyond 
all this trial and turmoil, well might man give 
up in despair. 

“The spider's most attenuated thread 

Is cord, is cable, to man’s tender tie 
On earthly bliss; it breaks at every breeze.” 
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In view of a dread eternity, and that we are 
placed here to prepare for our future abode, 
how alarming that we should be oftener seen 
in the gay whirl of pleasure than in solemn 
meditation on our future home! But “man 
loves darkness rather than light,’’ and we are 
often found crushing out our true mission on 
earth, and following in the train of thoughtless 
pleasure-seekers. 

How often do we behold human creatures 
with immortal souls making life one scene of 
merriment! But he, too, has his sorrows who 
would always laugh. Life is one mixture of 
joy and pain. Hear the poet :— 

**Happy! Did sorrow seize on such alone 
Not prudence can defend, or virtue save 
Disease invades the chastest temperament, 

And punishment the guiltless; and alarm, 

Through thickest shades, pursues the fond of 

peace. 

Man’s caution often into@anger turns, 

And, his guard failing, crushes him to death. 

Not happiness itself makes good her name ; 

Our yery wishes give us not our wish. 

How distant oft the thing we dote on most 

From that for which we dote, felicity! 

The smoothest course of nature has its pains; 

And truest friends, through error, wound our rest. 

Without misfortunes, what calamities, 

And what hostilities without a foe! 

Nor are foes wanting to the best on earth. 

But endless is the list of human ills, 

And sighs might sooner fail than cause to sigh.” 

In the foregoing extract the poet draws a 
splendid picture of life; tinctured, it is true, 
with melancholy. Yet life is all sad and sol- 
emn, and it is, indeed, gloomy to him who has 
no beyond. Yet they who are living for this 
life alone, not satisfied with the past and pres- 
ent, look to the future of human life ; yet what 
folly! ‘ 

‘In human hearts what bolder thoughts can rise 
Than man’s presumption on to-morrow’s dawn ?” 
Where is to-morrow? In another world. 

For numbers this is certain; the reverse is 

sure to none; and yet, on this perhaps, 

“This peradventure, infamous for lies, 

As on a rock of adamant we build 

Our mountain hopes, spin out eternal schemes, 

As we the fatal sisters could outspin, 

And, big with life’s futurities, expire.’’ 


Mrs. Sigourney urges the importance of life 


in these words: “Think of the brevity of life. | 


The most aged have compared it to a span in 
compass, to a shuttle in flight. Compute its 
bearings on the bliss or woe of eternity, and 
remember, if misspent, it can never be recalled. 
Other errors admit of reformation. Lost wealth 
may be regained by a course of industry, the 
wreck of health repaired by temperance, for- 
gotten knowledge restored by study, alienated 
friendship soothed into forgiveness, even for- 
feited reputation won back by penitence and 
virtue. But who ever again looked upon his 
vanished hours? recalled his slighted years 
and stamped them with wisdom? or effaced 
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from heaven's record the fearful blot of a 
wasted life ?”’ 

“A wasted life!’’ And yet how little we 
think our life has been wasted, trifled away, 
until its closing hours! Life’s close reveals 
clearly and forcibly that we are immortal crea- 
tures, Ah, how insignificant this brief space 
of life seems when we are about to enter into 
an endless life! Then it is that man sees the 
true end for which he came into the world; 
then he sees how vain have been ail his earthly 

| pleasures and possessions; for be can carry 
| none of them across the River of Death 

| There is nothing more beautiful than a well- 
| 





spent life—a life that regards naught but the 
glory of its Creator; whose greatest pleasure 
| is to learn the lessons of truth and love all 
| around us—a life that is ripening for eternity 
—for an endless life, that can never change, 
and which admits no weeping eyes into its 
sunlight. Surely, no one would live always 
amid these earthly scenes, when there is a 
| blissful eternity ‘‘across the river.”’ 


* All, all on earth is shadow; al! beyond 
Is substance ; the reverse is folly’s creed.”’ 


oe-o —- 
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“O Minure! Whatdo youthink? Our dear 
young minister is going to give French lessons 
| every Saturday afternoon in his study! Iam 

so glad!”” And here the young miss, though 
| seventeen years of age, clapped her hands with 
| delight. 

** But how do you knowso much ?” exclaimed 
| the proud miss addressed, with a haughty curl 
of her red lip. ‘If it were so, Ralph would 
| have told me.” 

| Ralph would have told you, would he?” 
| exclaimed Allie, in a taunting tone. “ And 
why should Mr. Eldon, whom you take the 
liberty of calling by his first name, tell Miss 
| Millie Statam instead cf Miss Allie Dermon?” 
““Why—because—because. You know,” re- 
| plied the maiden, with burning cheeks and 
| flashing eyes. 

| ‘Oh-h! Yes! I know!” mimicked Allie. 
| «It is beeause—because Miss Millie Statam is 
| 

| 

! 





| 
} 
} 


| so very, very beautiful.” 

“No such thing, Allie; you know better! 
| But you certainly do know that our minister 
| pays more marked addresses to me than to any 
other lady in his church or congregation.” 

‘‘Does he? Ah, I was not aware of the fact 
before! But if what you say be true, answer 
me this question. Has our pastor ever stroked 
your curls—oh, so gently, and invited you to 
walk with him?” 

“How silly you are, Allie! I should not 
wish him to treat ne so much like a child ; but 
| he has invited me to walk with him more than 
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once. You know papa is the most wealthy 
gentleman in the place.’’ 

‘“Pshaw, Millie! just as if that made any 
difference! and if it did, I guess my papa is not 
far behind yours. And, remember, I am an 
only child, while you have a brother and a sis- 
ter. But I will tell you all about it, Millie,” 
she continued (while she threw her arms around 
the gate-post). ‘‘Mr. Eldon was at our house 
to tea last evening. It was then that he told 
us about the French school,” and sinking her 
voice down to a whisper, she added: “and 
when he bid us good-by, he gave my hand such 
a long, loving pressure,” and knowing how she 
had provoked her rival, she laughingly tripped 
down the street. 

When Saturday at last arrived, a gay bevy 
of young girls filled the pastor’s study. Allie 
Dermon and Millie Statam were among the first 
to assemble, looking their very best. Allie, 
robed in a blue silk, with bright, golden curls 
falling all over her neck and shoulders in rich 
profusion ; and with a pair of laughing, fun- 
loving blue eyes peeping out from under their 
snowy curtains fringed with gold, like stars 
striving their best to cast forth their beams be- 
fore the sun had fairly gone to bed, looked 
more like a picture of imagination than reality. 
And Millie looked as well, though her beauty 
was of a different style, for her hair was as 
dark as blackness itself, and her eyes, gleaming 
through the long, dark lashes, might also be 
compared to two bright stars or moonbeams 
struggling to shine down through the thick 
foliage of some dark wood. 

Mr. Eldon, being more acquainted with them, 
conversed with them until time to organize the 
school; he then took his chair before the desk 
and proceeded to take down the name of each 
lady, determining not only to teach them French, 
but to study each character thoroughly. 

“There are twenty-three of you,” he ex- 
claimed, after writing the last name. ‘‘We 
might easily make room for another.”’ 

The door opened, the girls snickered and 
laughed ; while Millie Statam gathered up her 
skirts in disgust, and Allie Dermon exclaimed, 
audibly :-— 

‘““Why, slovenly Jane, what do you want 
here? I guess you have entered the wrong 
kitchen this time.” 

The sensitive girl addressed made no reply, 
but hung her head and blushed with shame. 

*‘What would you have, my dear child?” in- 
quired Mr. Eldon, kindly. 


She gazed at the girls triumphantly, moved | 


toward him, and said, tremblingly, ‘‘ Please, 
sir, I would like to study French.”’ 

“But Lam afraid you do not understand the 
English language as you ought,’’ he replied. 

“No, sir, Mr. Eldon; I do not believe she 
has ever been to school a day in her life!’’ ex- 
claimed Mary Thorne. 

“‘] know as much as you do, anyway, proud 


miss. I can read Latm very well, and should 
have mastered French, with thanks to no one, 
if I could have learned to pronounce without a 
teacher,”’ she retorted, warmly. 

‘‘Never mind, ladies!’’ exclaimed the mild 
voice of their pastor. ‘‘What is your name?”’ 

** Jane Bacon.” 

‘Can you tell me the difference between the 
Latin and French languages ?” 

“To be surelcan. Latin isa dead language, 
spoken by the Romans a long time ago, while 
French is spoken at the present day by the 
people of France.”’ 

“That will do. 
seat yonder.” 

Jane did indeed look as if she deserved the 
name her companions gave her ; and so thought 
Mr. Eldon as he gazed upon her, as she sat 
idle, while the other ladies were busily occupied 
in copying an exercise from the black-board, 
her eyes fixed with va-ancy upon the floor, her 
skin yellow ; her uncombed brown locks hang- 
ing in tangled masses about her head and face ; 
while her calico dress was ragged and far 
from being clean. But she was not altogether 
homely, for she was tall and well-formed, with 
regular features, and a perfect shaped fore- 
head, high and broad. 

“ Poor child!’ thought Mr. Eldon; ‘‘she has 
been neglected.’’ Thenina kind, pitying tone, 
he inquired, ‘‘why she did not write, as the 
| others were but half done?” 

**T have written it,” she replied. ‘‘ Perhaps 
Iam more used to it than the other girls.” 
| A number of contemptuous sneers followed 
| this innocent speech, while Mr. Eldon quietly 
| examined the piece of paper she held in her 
hand, and if he was then surprised at the deli- 
| cate, lady-like chirography, he was much more 
| surprised before the afternoon was over to dis- 
| cover that the despised Jane Bacon was his 
| most apt pupil. He was also pleased, and de- 
| termined to do everything in his power to ben® 
fit the poor girl. 
But not so with her companions. They were 
mortified deeply. The idea of that rude speci- 
men of humanity outstripping them was not to 
be endured. They would pay her for it by 
| making the French school too warm to hold 
her! And the determination was acted upon, 
when, the next Saturday afternoon, it was dis- 
covered that Jane Bacon had the best transla- 
tion. A number of bright eyes flashed angrily 

| upon the exultant girl, and a number of voices 

| exclaimed :— 

**Some one must have assisted her, Mr. El- 

| don.” 

| “Isthat true?” smilingly inquired the pastor. 

‘**No, sir ;’’ she replied, indignantly. ‘Ihave 

no one to show me the first thing; but I have 
studied French before. I found that I could 

‘easily learn myself to translate, but not to 

| pronounce properly without a teacher.” 

| The girls gazed doubtingly toward her; Mil- 
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lie, with a glance of withering scorn, while | which was partially opened, revealing as mis- 
Allie said, in a loud whisper, “ Law, girls! did | erable a state of affairs within as without. 


you ever hear anything soe funny?” 


**Is this where Jane Bacon lives?’’ he in- 


Jane colored to her temples, and her gray | quired of the tall, ill-featured woman that came 


eyes flashed with anger. 
tle displeased towards his proud pupils, but 
thought it best to pass it over for the present. 


Mr. Eldon felt a lit- | 


| 


After school he requested the young ladies | 


to remain awhile, in order to give him some 
music. They all complied with his request 
with the exception of Jane, who immediately 
began to draw on her gingham sunbonnet. 

“Are you not fond of music?’’ he inquired. 

**Oh, yes, sir,’? she answered ; “ but I hav’n’t 
time to stay.”’ 

“You hadn’t timb to come your hair, had 
you?” exclaimed the laughing tones of Allie 
Dermon, while loud peals of laughter followed 
this speech. 

“No, Allie, I had not.’”’ 

** Allie,eh? Iam not generally called Ale 
by my inferiors.’’ 

Jane was passing out, but turned to say, 
**Nor do I generally méss any one save supe- 
riors.”’ 

There was now a laugh at Allie’s expense, 
in which Mr. Eldon joined, to her mortification ; 


then, laying his hand upon her bright head, | 


‘said, ‘‘ Forgive me, Allie. But you cannot deny 
that you deserved it. Remember, that we 
should look to the mind, rather than to the 
outward appearance, for equality. Many a 
noble heart may beat under rags and filth. 
But you appear to know as much about her as 
any one. Will you be kind enough to wake 
me acquainted with her character or condi- 
tion ?”’ 

‘Millie knows as much about her as I do,” 
retorted Allie, still a little offended. 

“‘I am sure, Mr. Eldon, I know very little in 
regard to her,’ quickly spoke up Millie. “I 
only know that her mother is our laundress, a 

harp, disagreeable woman, and the first one 
to give Jane the name she is noted for. But I 
assure you, sir, she is beneath your notice.’’ 

Mr. Eldon looked grieved, and replied, sadly : 
“Ladies, you pain me! Oh, do not think a 
living soul beneath your notice.” 

The next Wednesday afternoon was the pas- 
tor’s visiting time. As he passed the dwelling 
of the wealthy Mr. Statam, and heard rich 
strains of music from within, he murmured, 
“Tam tempted to goin. But no, I will wait 
until I return.” 

He passed still further down the street, and 
came to the magnificent residence of Mr. Der- 
mon, while he beheld Allie’s smiling face at 
the window. He returned the smile, nodded, 
and passed on until he eame to a low log hut 
in the suburbs of the place. Then he paused 
to gaze around. No fence surrounded the 
premises, while not a blade of grass, nor one 
stray flower was to be seen. He sighed, un- 
consciously, then knocked at the little red door 


to the door. 

‘Yes, sir;’’ she replied. ‘But I don’t see 
what the likes of ye wants with the likes of 
her. If ye are after her to come and live with 
you, she ’ll never do it at all. Why, sir, she is 


| the laziest mortalalive. Every mornin’ as soon 
| as it is light, she goes down yonder in them 


ere woods and there stays till night; while 


| here I’ve so much to do that I don’t know 





what to do first.” 

“But what does she find there to do?”’ inter- 
rupted Mr. Eldon. 

‘*Dearest only knows! I want her to go out 
to work, but she says ‘she ’d rather starve!’ I 
am sure I wouldn’t keep her in her idleness if 
she wasn’t my brother's only child.” 

‘Then she is not your daughter?” 

“No; and Heaven be thanked! But she was 
brought up wrong in the first place. Ye see, 
her mother was a schoolmarm before she mar- 
ried my brother, a well-to-do farmer, and she 
was constantly telling Jane that ‘her out’ard 
appearance was of no value so that she only 
stored her mind with learning,’ and the little 


' simpleton was foo! enough to believe it. It 


| 
| 





| 
\ 


might have done if her parents had lived, but 
my brother died, and his wife soon followed. 
Then everything had to be sold to pay debts. 
As soon as Jane heard it, what did she do but 
carry off nearly a whole book-case of books, 
and held out so stubborn that no one could find 
out where she took ’em too, though I beat her 
black and blue. But I found arterwards it 
didn’t make so much difference, as there wus 
euough to pay all the debts; but you see, sir, 
I’d rather have had their value in something 
else. 

“Two years ago I concluded to move here, 
and Jane, assleek asa cat, packed all ’em books 
in a box an’ got ’em here, for I knowed it, an’ 
as soon as she seed the woods down yonder, 
she tugged ’em all down there, where I expect 
they've been ever since. She’s become won- 
derfully l’arned like her mother ; but it doesn’t 
do for her to show off any of her smartness to 
me, I kin tell ye!” 

‘‘Thank you for telling me so much of your 
niece. Would you be kind enough to point out 
to me the direction she takes in going to the 
wood ?”” 

She complied with his request, and he was 
soon following her directions. The scenery 
became more delightful at every step; bright 
flowers bloomed beneath his feet, while little 
birds carolled forth their joyful notes. He 
wandered about, his soul so filled with rapture 
at the beauties around him, that he almost for- 
got his errand, until he approached a beautiful 
stream, and beheld the object of his search 
seated upon the other side, beneath the out 
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spreading branches of a huge oak ; one elbow 
resting upon the soft, green earth, the hand 
supporting her forehead, while she was swiftly 
writing with the other hand, her eyes spark- 
ling and her whole face aglow. Mr. Eldon 
closely watched her for some time, as swiftly 
flew her pen over first one sheet of paper and 
then another, and then, being warned by the 
sun that it was getting late, he exclaimed, 
gently :— 

““Good-afternoon, Miss Bacon! 
very busy.”’ 

“Oh, Mr. Eldon !’’ she exclaimed, rising has- 
tily, while the quick blood rushed to her cheeks 
and brow. 

** Never mind me, but continue writing, while 
I find my way across.”’ He soon stood by her 
side, continuing: ‘‘ You have beautiful scenery 
here.”’ 

“Yes, sir,’ she replied ; ‘‘but I seldom have 
time to admire it, except when I wander down 
here sometimes on moonlight evenings to won- 
der at God’s handiwork.” 

‘*May I ask you a question, Miss Bacon? 
Are you a Christian ?”’ 

“No, sir; but that does not prevent me from 
admiring the works of God.”’ 

“ True!’ he exclaimed, sitting down by her 
side ; ‘‘ but if you so much enjoy the works which 
God has created for your enjoyment and bene- 
fit, ought you not, as a slight remuneration, 
give yourself to him?”’ 

“Yes, sir; I mean to, some time,’’ and she 


gazed around among the books and papers | 


which lay seattered around her. ‘But, oh, sir, 
not yet! Ihavn’ttime now! I must first have 
fame. I cannot rest until those who have 
scorned me shall look up to me as their supe- 
rior! Through all my sorrow, and when I am 


ridiculed, I cannot utter words to express my 
But when I | 


feelings, for my heart is too full. 


You seem | 





am here, with no company save the quivering | 


leaves, the dear little birds, and the fluttering 
insects, then my pen unlocks my heart and 
tells my sufferings.’”” But surprised at the 
words which she had dared to utter, she burst 
into tears, saying, ‘“‘Oh, sir, ldo not know how 
it is, but I have told you more than I ever 
breathed to another. You must think me very 
foolish.” 

“On the contrary, I thank you for the con- 
fidence you have reposed in me, It shall never 
be abused,’’ and he let one arm fall around her 
waist in a friendly manner, and continued: 
“True, Miss Bacon, fame tastes very sweet to 
us poor mortals. But it is a difficult treasure 
to grasp, and even, if by constant perseverance, 
we should at last possess it, it would disappear 
as a bubble in the air when we come 'to lay 
down these poor, perishing bodies in their last 
resting place.” 

“I have thought of that,’’ she replied, shud- 
dering; “but I do not like such gloomy 
thoughts. In all probability I shall live as | 





long as most folks. 1 cannot bear to think of 
death, though I have so little to make me hap- 
py; for I have not a friend in all the world.” 

‘Poor girl! I will be your friend,” mur- 
mured Mr. Eldon. ‘Weare both orphans and 
without brothers or sisters, Won’t you let me 
be your brother?” 

“Oh, sir, why do you ask me? There area 
great many lovely girls who would give you a 
true sister’s heart. lhave not time. I think 
I would rather be alone.” 

“Then. you cast my friendship aside, do 
you?’’ said Mr. Eldon, in a low, sad tone. 

Her lip quivered as she answered. ‘Oh, sir, 
do not say anything to me—that is, do not speak 
so kindly to me. I am not used toit. I do not 
know what I want. Sometimes I think that I 
do not care for a friend in the world, and then, 
again, I feel so very, very lonely that I would 
give anything for just one dear friend like a 
brother or sister ; but oh, sir, do not pity me. 
Consider me beneath your notice, as every one 
else does.”’ 

‘* Poor girl !’’ he exclaimed, gently smoothing 
her tangled locks behind herears. ‘‘ You have 
been so long used to the harsh world that you 
eannot understand me. But I cannot leave you 
without a friend. You appreciate the works 
of God, then why not choose Jesus for your 
friend? ‘His love sticketh closer than a broth- 
er.’ Oh, will you not choose Him fora friend? 
Grant me this one petition, and I leave you?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; I will try. I have a Testa- 
ment here among my books, which I will read 
carefully. Good-by, Mr. Eldon, I would rather 
be alone.” 

The minister arose and passed on, but had 
not proceeded but a few steps before he found 
a manuscript, very carefully written and tied 
together with pink tape, lying upon the ground. 
Quickly retracing his steps, he found her sit- 
ting motionless, with her face buried in her 
hands, 

** Miss. Bacon,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘here is ene 
of your manuscripts that I found lying upon 
the ground. I could not read it against your 
knowledge, and so I have returned it, begging 
that you wili allow me to have the pleasure of 
perusing it. Can you not place enough confi- 
dence in me for that?” he continued, smiling, 
as her cheek suddenly flushed and paled. 

““Oh, sir!’ she stammered, ‘‘I did not want 
any one to see them yet; but, since you are so 
good, take that one, and when you read it 
think of it as only the imaginations of a poor, 
weak girl.” 

As he passed beyond hearing, she exclaimed, 
‘*Oh, what a fool I am, to reject his friendship, 
when high Heaven knows that I have learned 
to value one word of his kindness more than 
all else beside. But I must becalm. He must 
never know how I love him. Would to Heaven 
I never had gone to the French school! Then 
I should never have felt thus.’’ 
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When the next Saturday afternoon came, 
Jane was in her seat as usual, but changed. 
Her face and hands were perfectly clean, while 
her hair was combed very smoothly. Her 
adress was washed and mended, while there 
seemed to be a look of gentleness about her 
gray eyes, and a sweet smile about her lips, 


a close observer, and, directly after school, re- 
quested her to remain a moment, as he wished 
to accompany her. 

**Certainly,’’ she replied, much embarrassed, 
while the girls stared in surprise, and then 
whispered that he must be going to talk upon 
the subject of religion. 

Mr. Eldon walked on by her side a few mo- 
ments, making some commonplace remarks, 
and then said :— 

**Miss Bacon, have you found Jesus? Have 
you yet taken Him for your friend ?”’ 

She raised her beaming eyes until they met 
his, and replied :— 

“Oh, yes, sir! and I feelso happy! I now 
love God’s works twice as well as ever before. 
The worid all seems full of happiness.” 

**God be praised!” and then he went on, 
striving to impress upon her mind the impor- 
tance of connecting herself with the church. 

His advice was heeded, and accordingly, at 
the first opportunity, the despised Jane Bacon 
united with the church, as also did Millie Sta- 
tam, though Mr. Eldon felt not so sure that 
there was a change in that proud heart; how- 
ever, he hoped for the best. 

The last day of the French school at length 
arrived, as all such things do. All had made 
much progress, but none more than Millie Sta- 
tam and Jane Bacon ; they had excelled. Each 
pupil took an affectionate leave of their pastor 
until none remained save Millie and Jane. 
Mr. Eldon had been invited to Mr. Statam’s to 
tea ; therefore, Millie was waiting for his com- 
pany. Jane, seeing that she would have no 
opportunity to speak alone with him, timidly 
approached, saying :— 

“Please, Mr. Eldon, but I wish to bid you 
good-by, and to thank you for all your kind- 
ness to me, as I am going away this evening, 
and shall have .no chance to speak with you 
again.” 

“Going away, child! Where?’ exelaimed 
the pastor, visibly agitated. 

“Why, sir, I cannot be dependent on my 
poor old aunt any longer. I am going out at 
service. One of our neighbors is going to the 
city this evening, and I am going with him to 
his sister’s.’’ 

“But,” exclaimed Mr. Eldon, turning pale ; 
then, perceiving that Millie’s eyes were fas- 
tened upon him, he hastily bid her good-by. 

But, arriving.at Mr. Statam’s, he could not 
rest. He paced up and down the apartment, 
while all Millie’s talking failed to interest him. 
Suddenly halting before Mrs. Statam, he said :— 








“Could I possibly be excused? 1 have duty 
which must needs be performed this very 
night.” 

Mrs. Statam excused him with many regrets ; 
and, hastily seizing his hat, he wended his way 
to the log hut. He found Jane’s aunt weep- 


| ing, and inquired the cause. 
which spoke of peace within. Mr. Eldon was | 


“Oh, sir, please tell her not to go—my 
brother’s only child!” 

“But I thought you wished her to get her 
own living?” 

“Well, so I did, until she joined your church. 
Ever since, she’s been a changed girl—so sweet 
in her manners, allers stayin’ home to help 
me; and now that she’s going away, my poor 
old lonesome heart will break, with no one to 
love.”’ 

“You forget Jesus, my good woman. When 
all friends forsake you, His love will strengthen 
you. But has she gone?” 

“No, sir, not yet; she went down to bid the 
woods and her study good-by. She said it 
seemed so hard that, after all her years spent 
in study, she must give up every cherished 
hope to go at service. She has larnin’ enough 
to be a schoolmarm, but then she’s so bad off 
for clothes that no one would employ her.’’ 

Mr. Eldon passed down to the stream, where 
he beheld the object of his search seated upon 
its banks beneath her favorite tree, reclining 
her head against its trunk. He approached 
her gently ; but, as he caught sight of a white 
face, with blood trickling down upon her gar- 
ments, he cried out in agony, ‘‘O Jane, my poor 
child !’”’ and he clasped her to his bosom ; then, 
seating himself down upon the banks of the 
stream, he washed the blood from her pale 
face. She opened her eyes gently, and smiled. 
Hardly knowing what he did, he pressed a 
kiss upon the bloodiess lips. With a sharp, 
wild cry, she sprang from his grasp, exclaim- 
ing :— 

<0 Mr. Eldon, do not treat me in that 
way!” 

Placing his arm gently around her waist, he 
murmured :— 

‘“My own precious lamb! It is of no use; I 
love you. Next to my God, I adore you! Oh, 
will you not give your pure, loving heart into 
my keeping?” 

**O Mr. Eldon! why do you torture me with 
your questions? You know it can never be. 
I will tell youasecret. Some time ago I gath- 
ered all my MSS. together and sent them toa 
publication office. I have never heard of them 
sinee. Of course, the publishers thought them 
beneath their notice. Had my dreams been 
realized, as I was foolish enovgh to almost be- 
lieve, then could I have given you this poor 
lonely heart ; but, as it is, it cannot be. Would 
to high Heaven it might be so! Then, Mr. 
Eldon, you should know how my heart loved 
you, how it would hover around you in every 
trial. But think a moment before you again 
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ask me that question. look at me, and ac- 
knowledge in your heart that I am not any- 
thing but poor, slovenly Jane. Think what 
your church, your congregation, especially 
Millie Statam and Allie Dermon, would say— 
that their dear young pastor had wed the poor, 
horrible, loathsome, slovenly Jane!’’ and she 
laughed hoarsely, clinching her hands tightly, 
while her gray eyes sparkled with an unusual 
light, and a burning spot glowed upon each 
cheek. 

‘‘Forgive me, darling! you are ill!’ ex- 
claimed the pastor. ‘‘ There is fever burning 
in your veins.”’ 

She smiled sadly, replying: “I do feel rather 
faint. The heat of the weather, as well as the 
depth of my grief, were too much for me. I 
think I must have broken a bloodvessel, the 
way the blood flowed from my mouth and nos- 
trils. I believe I will return to the house.”’’ 


Dove,’’ said, 
sume ?’’ 
‘*Indeed I have,” she replied, with tears in 
her eyes. ‘I had just such a dear little white 
dove once, but she was too good for earth. It 
appears that the author of those lines has just 
commenced her career in authorland, as the 
publisher says that he has quite a number of 
her articles on hand, which he will bring out 
rapidly. Judging by her first effort, she bids 
fair to become quite a star in the literary 


“You have read this, I pre- 


| world.’’ 


‘* Has Miss Bacon seen this?’’ he inquired. 

“Certainly not. My servants are never per- 
mitted to have access to the parlor reading.” 

** Indeed !’’ he exclaimed, coolly. ‘‘ Will you 
have the goodness to ring for Miss Bacon? I 
would like to see her.” 

**T have a letter that your aunt wished me 





‘‘Lean upon my arm; you are weak. You | 


will have to give up going to the city this 
evening. Wait until Monday morning, and I 
will take you.” 

She shook her head sadly. 

“Jennie, you say, was the name that your 
mother called you by? I love the name. It 
does not sound as harsh as Jane. Then, Jen- 
nie, will you not give me one comforting word 
before we reach the house? Promise that this 
little hand be spared for me ; that it may never 
be given to another.”’ 

‘‘I can grant your last question. Fate has 
doomed me to walk the world alone.” 

“You are young to utter those words, Jen- 
nie, and I cannot believe fate has anything so 
disagreeable for one so good.” 

She replied by pressing the hand that held 
hers, and said :— 

‘There is the carriage waiting. Good-by!’’ 

‘God bless you!”’ he exclaimed, as he as- 
sisted her inte the carriage; then, turning 
upon his heel, he returned with a heavy heart 
to Judge Statam’s to spend the evening. 


Many weeks passed, and one day late in Oc- 
tober a ring was heard at Mr. Dupay’s door. 

“Please, ma’am,” exclaimed the waiter, 
thrusting her head in at the decor of her mis- 
tress’ room, ‘‘ there isa gentleman down stairs 
wishing to see you. Here is his card.” 

“Ah!” she replied, reading the name, ‘‘it 
must be the pastor of my brother’s church in 
the country. Tell him that I will be down in 
a moment, Kate.’ 

‘Is this where Miss Bacon lives?’ he ex- 
claimed, after receiving her kind greetings. 

She smilingly answered: ‘‘I have a servant 
girl here by the name of Jane Bacon, whom 
my brother brought from the country, if you 
mean her.” 

“I do mean her,” he replied, carelessly 
taking up a magazine from the centre-table ; 
and, turning to an article headed, ‘“‘My White 








to bring you,’’ exclaimed the pastor, bowing 
politely as she blushingly entered the room. 
**And now go to your own room and read it, 


| and then hasten back, as I have much to say 


to you.”’ 

Moment after moment passed, until the min- 
utes wore away into an hour, and stilk the 
young girl did not make her appearance. 

** Ts it not strange what keeps her so long ?’’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Dupay; and, reaching the 
bell-rope, she rang long and loud. 

Jane soon made her appearance, but pale, 
and trembling in every limb, while there were 
traces of tears upon her cheeks. 

“T understand it. You have been weeping 
for joy,’ he exclaimed, kindly. ‘Now go 
back to your room and prepare to go with me 
to your aunt’s. She is determined to see you 
before another day passes. She would have 
come with me if she had been able. Go, and 
I will explain all to Mrs. Dupay.”’ 

She placed the open letter and a roll of bills 
in his hands, and then obeyed. 


Mr. Eldon had been absent from his church 
two weeks, when, one Saturday morning, Allie 
Dermon was seen hastily entering into Judge 
Statam’s. She found Millie, looking prettier 
than ever, her raven black hair transformed 
into long, dark curls, which hung to her waist. 

“O Millie!’ she exclaimed, ‘‘how beautiful 
you look! But may 1 guess whom all this 


| preparation is for? Oh, you need not try to 
| deceive me! 
| more if it were not for the satisfaction of 


But it is too late. I should suffer 


knowing that yeu suffer, too.” 

“‘Oh, what is it?’ exclaimed the now terri- 
fied girl, clutching hold of Allie’s arm. “Is 
it anything about Ralph?’ 

“Oh, you need not turn pale and tremble so! 
Mr. Eldon is well, and on his way home by this 
time, Iexpect. For my part, I shall respect 
him all the more, that he had the sense to marry 
an accomplished authoress, instead of either of 
us. I knowI shall love both him and his wife. 
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Don’t you believe, Millie, they say she isn’t 
but seventeen, and the author of ‘My White 
Dove,’ and the long, continued story in this 
month’s issue of Magazine.” 

Every vestige of color faded from Millie’s 
cheeks, and, without a word, she left her 
friend, and rushed to her own room. All that 
day she paced up and down her apartment, 
clinching her hands so tightly that the nails 
lacerated the soft flesh of her palms, and re- 
fusing to eat or to come from her room. 

At nightfall she heard the ringing of the 
chureh bell, and, gazing out of the window, 
beheld the minister seated in his buggy, while 
a dark-robed figure sat by his side. She re- 
turned to her seat, and, bursting in tears, said, 
“*IT must compose myself. No one must know 
that I, the rich and beautiful Millie Statam, 
was ever foiled in anything. And, though it 
will cost me a powerful effort. I will appear 
before them as the same beautiful Millie, and 
perhaps I may yet marry some one far superior 
to Ralph Eldon.” 

The next day Millie robed herself in her most 
costly attire, bidding her papa to invite the 
paster’s wife into their pew. Every one was 
early that morning, all waiting to get a glimpse 
of the preacher’s wife. At precisely the hour 
for church exercise the door opened, and Jane’s 
aunt walked in, dressed very neatly. The 
congregation looked surprised, but had not 
time to wonder, as she was closely followed by 
the pastor and his wife. She was tall and 
well-formed; her graceful figure set off to 
perfection in the stone-colored silk suit, and 
the little white hat trimmed with orange-blos- 
soms. 

Mr. Statam arose upon their entrance and 
ushered her into his pew, where she sat down 
by Millie’s side, when, to every one’s astonish- 
ment, they recognized Jane Bacon. Millie 
started, and moved uneasily in her seat, while 
the hot blood rushed to her face and neck. 
She gazed towards Allie, who seemed almost 
as discomfited as herself. 

After church all seemed eager to press for- 
ward to greet their pastor and his wife. Allie, 
among the rest, took the young author’s hand 
in hers, and, pressing it tightly, whispered :— 

‘*O Mrs. Eldon, forgive me for all the pain 
I have caused you !’’ 

She returned the pressure, and murmured : 
‘‘Dear Allie, I have nothing to forgive you.”’ 

Millie’s greeting was more cold. She was 
almost dumbfounded, and hastened from the 
church as soon as possible. However, after a 
time, appreciating Jane’s talents, which were 
daily developing themselves, she sought her 
friendship, and was ever after proud of it. 
She, as well as the rest of Mr. Eldon’s congre- 
gation, learned an important lesson, namely, 
never to judge a person by their outward ap- 
pearance, 
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BY DAISY WILEY KITTREDGE. 





“FAREWELL!” His firm hand closed on mine, 
His breath so near it waved my hair ; 
A cricket in the laurustine 
Chirped through the silence everywhere. 
A lonely song the cricket sang, 
I hear it always with a pang 
Since that weird time. We were alone, 
His lips had almost touched my brow— 
A burning flush stole o’er his own, 
He murmured, “I must leave you now; 
I cannot trust myself to stay, 
Tis well for both I go away.” 


A moment more and he was gone. 

I crushed the roses where I stood 
In the dead sunset all alone. 

The briers stained my hands with blood ; 
I flung them, moaning, to the ground, 
My heart bled with a deadlier wound. 
“T reap the ashes of the seed 

I sowed in pleasure’s wanton mood. 
I taste their bitterness, indeed, 

I faint beneath the storm I wooed. 
O God!’ I wept, “ Thy laws are just, 
Forgetting Thee, I worshipped dust. 


“His image was so fair to see, 
So fashioned in the mould of Thine, 
It grew more dear than Thine to me— 
The human more than the Divine. 
I raised an idol up to be 
Lord of my life and more than Thee. 
I trampled Duty under foot, 

I throned my idol in her place. 
Chemosh’s graven lips were mute, 

I read no warning in its face. 


“Blind as those Amorites of eld, 
I worshipped strange gods, and beheld 
No brand of guilt across my soul, 

No lightning letters on its walls, 
No hand that held its blazing scroll 

A beacon light in Memory’s halls 
To throw its beams across the track 
Of hidden Truth and call me back. 


“Forgive me, Lord, that I could stray 
These moments from Thy paths aside, 

That stagnant pools of the highway 
Could turn me from the Living Tide; 

For where its crystal currents swell 

I learned to love Thy vineyard well. 

Thy bleeding wounds I could not see 
Through creeds that held Thy death in vain, 

Though standing face to face with Thee, 
Blind with the mystery of Thy pain, 

Nor yet the sacrificial tree 

That crowned the height of Calvary. 


“In Thy dear blood and in Thy grace 

Let me find hope when love is fied. 
For me as those in ancient days 

Thy side was pierced, Thy blood was shed. 
Mould me according to Thy will, 

Let me not faint beneath the thorns 
That bind my aching temples still, 

They formed a Christ’s and martyr’s crown : 
And in Thy human and Divine 
Absorb this sinful heart of mine.” 


<> Se 





Do not anxiously expect whatis not yet come. 


Do not vainly regret what is already past. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


CHRISTMAS TREE. 

THE design is a German one, and to the Ger- 
mans the little folks are indebted for the intro- 
duction of the Christmas tree. Our engraving 
represents a large tree; a quantity of moss is 


placed around it to form a border for the ap- | 


s 
= 2 





ples, oranges, gilded nuts, and bags of muslin 
and tarlatane, containing sweetmeats, together 
with the books and larger toys which could 
not be conveniently suspended from the branch- 
es of the tree. 


ORNAMENTAL EMERY CUSHION 
(KNITTING AND CROCHET). 
Tuts pear-shaped cushion rests on a circular 
mat covered with knitted wool, to represent 
the mossy bed on which the fruit might rest. 
The mat measures five inches in diameter, and 


is covered with black twill. The cushion is 
cut in eight separate sections, joined together 
and filled with emery. Then draw some strong 
thread tightly over every seam, and begin to 
work the cover with green wool according to 
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Fig. 2, which shows clearly how the wool is 
worked around the cushion and passed under 
every thread. Before the cover of wool is com- 
pleted, a wire is introduced into the thin end 
of the pear to form the stalk. This is wound 
around with green wool, and has two leaves 
attached. For the latter, proceed as follows: 
Crochet 15 chain of green wool, and then going 
back along them, crochet over fine wire 1 
double ; 13 treble, and for the point 1 chain; 
along the other side of the foundation chain 1 
double, 13 treble, 1 double, 3 double over both 
ends of wire for the stem of the leaf. The 
larger leaf is crocheted in a similar way along 


Fig. L 





a longer foundation chain. The moss is then 
knitted in several shades of green. Cast on 
10 stitches and knit to and fro a strip of con- 
siderable length. Cast off. Then damp the 
work and letit dry again. Cutopen the stitches 
the narrow way of the strip, and unravel them 
to within 2 stitches of the opposite edge. This 
marks the head or border of the moss, which is 
then sewn on to the mat so that each Jayer of 


Fig. 2. 





moss shall hide the sewing on of the previous 


layer. For the star-shaped flowers, proceed 
as follows: Take some yellow wool and wind 
it about twenty times around a mesh nearly an 
inch wide, pass some wire through the loops, 





and join the ends of the wire together. Then 
tie the ball of wool with thread in the centre 
and cut the loops. This forms the centre of 
the flower. The outside is done with white or 
lilac wool alternately. Each flower requires 
24 loops around the same mesh; the loops are 
held in place by fine wire, and fastened around 
the centre ball of yellow. They are then ar- 
ranged around the cushion and sewn on to the 
moss. 


—_—_—_—_—_ —> eae 


NEEDLE-BOOK. 
Fia. 1 shows the outside, which is of tinted 
card-board, with a small painting in the centre. 
The edges are bound with rose-colored ribben, 


Fig. 1. 





and also with ribbon of the same shade. Fig. 

2 shows the inside; it is lined with silk of the 

same color as the binding, one side quilted, 
Fig. 2. 





and the other has two straps to pass packets 
of needles through. The flannel leaves are 
buttonholed at the edges with rose-colored silk. 





—_ 


FAIRY AND SWEETMEAT-BOX. 
FOR STANDING AROUND CHRISTMAS TREE, ETC. 
THE foundation js a circular piece of card- 
board, measuring nine inches in diameter. It 
is covered with glazed paper of a bright color, 
| and is ornamented with flowers and foliage. 
| These flowers may be made of colored paper, 
gummed together, or they may be bought 
| cheaply at an artificial florist’s; or, prettier 
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still, natural everlasting flowers may be used 


with natural evergreen leaves, or artificial | 
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leaves. It is suggested that a variety may be 
made by cutting out the flowers and leaves in 








co 


shavings, fastening them with glue to the box 


and mat, and afterwards brushing them over | 
with varnish. 

The box in the centre of mat, and fixed to it, | 
is covered with paper, and ornamented only 
with leaves shown in Nos. 6 to 8and 10. No. 
1 shows the.centre of flower; No. 4 the form 
and size of the separate petals; No. 2 one of 
the finished flowers which ornament the mat, 
and which are surrounded by leaves. 

The dol! is about five inches high. It must 
be a pretty little Dutch doll. It will need an 
underskirt and bodice of bright-colored ribbon. 
The butterfly-like trimmings with which the 
skirt is ornamented are of colored and white 
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tarlatane. The colored pieces are cut in a cir- 
cular form, with scalloped edges to the size 
shown in No. 9. The white is cut.to the same 
size ; but little circles and notches are cut out, | 
as shown in No. 9. The white is laid over the | 
colored circle, so that the scallops fit exactly, | 
the color showing through the white. The | 
circles are folded in half, and then again in | 
three (see No. 3). They are fastened by a | 
small pin to the skirt (see No. 5). Two of | 
these are fastened to the back of the dress, to 
give the appearance of wings. The bodice of 
the frock is quite plain, and the Bishop sleeve | 
is of white tarlatane over a short colored sleeve | 
of narrow ribbon. 

The box may be filled with sweetmeats if for 
quite a young child, or it may contain any little 
useful or fancy article for an elder child, ac- 
cording to taste. 


————_—s- a _ —_ 


SLIPPER (EMBROIDERY). 
Tue foundation may be kid, velvet, or cloth. 





Chenille or braid is laid on at regular distances, 
and fastened down with purse-silk in Levia- 





than stitch at the corners of each little square. | 


ORNAMENTAL WORK-BASKET 
(EMBROIDERY). 

Tuis basket is specially intended for a travel- 
ling basket, for it is easily packed, as it opens 
and spreads out into a very small compass, as 
our illustration directs. The basket is made 

i) 








Mie 
of card-board, covered on the outside with 
brown leather, and lined with brown satin. 
The outside is crnamented with a pattern in 
embroidery. Inside there are straps to hold 
all kinds of sewing materials, which are. ar- 


Fig. 2. 


ranged on a satin growhd, as our illustration 
directs. Trace the design for the embroidery 
on leather, and go over the outlines with gold 
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soutache, sewed on with black silk. The re- 
mainder of the embroidery is worked in satin, 
chain, and knotted stitch, and in point russe, 
with brown silk and gold thread. ‘The straps 
and pockets inside must be made to contain a 
knife, scissors, cottons, and silks. The satin 
is quilted with brown purse silk. The separate 
parts are fastened together with buttons and 
buttonholes, and the handle is stitched down 
the centre and along each side. 





oo 
_-> 


TRIMMING FOR LADIES’ CHEMISES 
(CROCHET). 
(See Fig. 6, Second Side Extension Sheet.) 

Tuis effective design for the neck and sleeves 
of a chemise is worked in one piece as follows: 
Cast on 978 stitches. 
quired because the foundation chain forms the 
centre of the work, and is drawn into small 
vandykes. Close witha slip stitch and crochet 


as follows the 1st round: 5 chain, miss 5, 1 | 


double, repeat. 2d. 3 slip stitches, * 9 chain, 
2 long treble (the upper parts drawn up to- 
gether) in the 6th of the 9 chain, 1 double in 
the centre of the next 5 chain, repeat. 3d. 4 
slip stitches, 1 double, alternately 5 chain, 
miss 9, 1 double, repeat. 4th. 4 chain, the first 
3 to form 1 treble, 1 treble in the next stitch 
but 1, 1 chain, repeat. 5th. 7 chain, the first 4 


to form 1 long treble, * 1 long treble in the 5th | 


stitch, 3 chain, repeat from *. 6th. 4 chain, 


the first 3 to form one treble, alternately 1 | 


treble in the next stitch but 1, 1 chain. 7th. 





anentahed § chain, miss . 1 double; last of 
all, 5chain and the usual slip stitch. 8th. 3 


double, *1 chain, 1 purl of 5chain and 1double | 


in the first stitch, 2 chain, 1 double in the cen- 
tre of the next 5chain, repeat from *. This 
completes the upper part of the border. Then 


crochet along the other side of the foundation | 
chain 3 more rounds like the 2d to the 4th, | 
which will finish the trimming for the neck. | 


For the sleeve trimming, proceed as follows: 
Along a chain of 300 stitches closed into a cir- 
cle, crochet 4 rounds like the ist to the 4th 


round ; then 2 rounds like the 7th; but in the | o 


2d of these latter rounds the position of the 
VOL. XCIII.—36 


This extra length is re- | 


stitches must be reversed, so that 1 double is 
| crocheted in the 5 chain of the previous round. 
| Then follows 1 round like the 8th; and then 
along the other side of the foundation chain 3 
rounds like the 2d, 3d, and 4th. The sleeve 
trimming is joined to the neck at the shoulder 
for a length of about 8 inches by a row as fol- 
lows: 1 double in the upper part of a treble 
on the sleeve trimming; 3 chain, join to the 
corresponding treble of the neck, 3 chain; 
then 35 times alternately 1 double in the next 
treble but 1 of the sleeve; 3 chain, join to the 
next treble but 1 of the neck; 3 chain, close 
with a slip stitch, fasten, and cut the thread. 


———_ > a 
WORK-BASKET. 
THE work-basket is made of good Holland, 


ornameuted with scarlet braid. The founda- 
tion card or mill-board must be cut very ex- 





Fig. L 





ety: the top and bottom are Saline in 
| shape. The sides are filled in exactly as shown 
in the illustration. Each piece of linen must 
be worked, covered, and lined before they are 
sewn together; a braid is then sewn over the 


Fig. 2 


| 
| 
} 





joins. The handle is made with three pieces 
of braid twisted over a thick cord, and sewn at 
the edges. The detail Fig. 2 shows the method 
f doing this. The inside is improved by being 
| slightly wadded. 
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eceipts, Ete. 


CARVING. 


Fore-quarter of Lamb.—Pass the knife under the 
shoulder in the direction of a, c, b, d, so as to sepa- 
rate it from the ribs without cutting the meat too 
much off the bones. A Seville orange or lemon 
should then be divided, the halves sprinkled with 
salt and pepper, and the juice squeezed over the un- 
der part. A little cold butter is then put between 








both parts; this is now considered “ old-fashioned,” 
and is seldom done. If the party is small, remove 
the shoulder to a separate dish. Divide the ribs 
from d to e, and then serve the neck /, and breast 9, 
as may be chosen. 

Haunch of Venison.—Have the joint lengthwise be- 
fore you, the knuckle being the furthest point. Cut 
from a to b, but be careful not to let out the gravy; 





then cut from a down tod. The knife should slope 
in making the first cut, and then the whole of the 
gravy will be received in the well. The greater part 
of the fat, which is the favorite portion, will be 
found at the left side, and care should be taken to 
serve some with each slice. 

Neck of Venison.—Cut across the ribs diagonally 
as in the saddle of mutton; or in slices the whole 
length of the neck. The first method is equally 
good, and much more economical. 

Kid should be carved in the same manner as lamb 
when kept to be three or four months old; but as 
the goat’s milk is in great esteem, the little animals 
are usually killed when a few weeks old, and are 
then roasted whole. 

Pork.—In helping the roast loin and leg, your 
knife must follow the direction of the scores cut by 
the cook upon the skin which forms the crackling, 
as it is too erisp to be conveniently divided, and 
cannot therefore be cut across the bones of the ribs, 
as in loin of mutton. The scores upon the roasted 
leg are generally marked too broadly for single cuts ; 
the crackling must in that case be lifted up to allow 
of thin slices being cut from the meat ; the seasoning 
should be under the skin around the shank-bone. 

Boiled Tongue should always be cut crosswise, not 
going through to the fat, which, if required, can be 
cut by putting the knife under. 

Sucking Pig.—The cook usually divides the body 
before it is sent to table, and garnishes the dish with 
the jaws and ears. Separate a shoulder from one 
side, and then the leg, according to the direction 
given by the line down the middle. The ribs are 
then to be divided; and an ear or jaw presented 





with them, and plenty of sauce or stuffing. The 
joints may either be divided into two each, or pieces 
may be cut from them. The ribs are reckoned the 
finest part; but some people prefer the neck end, 
between the shoulders. 

Ham.—Serve it with the back upwards, sometimes 
ornamented, and generally having, as in France, the 
shank-bone covered with cut paper. Begin in the 
middle by cutting long and very thin slices from @ 


e 








\\ 


Doni \ | 
el » 


- 


to b, continuing down to the thieK fat at the broad 
end. The first slice should be wedge-shaped, that 
all the others may be.cut slanting, which gives a 
handsome appearance tothem. Many persons, how- 
ever, prefer the hock at d, as having more flavor ; it 
is then carved lengthwise from c to d. 

Boiled Rabbits.—The legs and shoulders should be 
first taken off, and then the back cut across into two 
parts, which is easily done by placing the knife in 
the joint and raising up the back with your fork. 
The back is the best. Some liver sauce should al- 
ways be served with it. 

The carving of winged game and poultry requires 
more delicacy of hand and nicety in hitting the 
joints than the cutting of large pieces of meat; and 
to be neatly done requires considerable practice. 

Roast Turkey.—Cut long slices from each side of 
the breast down to the ribs, beginning at a} from 
the wing to the breast-bone. If the party be so large 
as to render it necessary, the legs may then be re- 








moved, and the thighs divided from the drum-sticks, 
which are only served in cases of necessity, as being 
rather tough; but the pinions of the wing are very 
savory, and the white part of the wing is preferred 
by many to the flesh of the breast. The joint of the 
pinion may be found a little below }, and the wing 
may then be easily removed without touching the 
leg. The stuffing is usually put in the breast; but 
when truffles, mushrooms, or oysters are put into 
the body, an opening must be made into it by cutting 
a cireular incision through the apron at c. 

Boiled Turkey is carved in the same way as the 
roast, the only difference being in the trussing: the 





legs in the boiled being, as here shown, drawn into 
the body, and in the roast skewered. 
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CHRISTMAS DINNER. 

A Christmas Dinner.—Roast turkey, cranberry 
sauce, boiled ham, turnips, beets, winter squash— 
mince pies. 

To Roast a Turkey.—Prepare a stuffing of pork 
sausage meat, one beaten egg, and a few crums of 
bread ; or, if sausages are to be served with the tur- 
key, stuffing as for fillet of veal; in either, a little 
shred shalot isan improvement. Stuff the bird under 
the breast; dredge it with flour, and put it down to 
a clear, brisk fire: at a moderate distance the first 
half hour, but afterwards nearer. Baste with butter: 
and when the turkey is plumped up, and the steam 
draws towards the fire, i¢ will be nearly done; then 
dredge it lightly with flour, and baste it with a little 
more butter, first melted in the basting ladle. Serve 
with gravy in the dish, and bread sauce in a tureen. 
It may be garnished with sausages, or with fried 
forcemeat; if veal-stuffing be used. Sometimes the 
gizzard and liver are dipped into the yelk of an egg, 
sprinkled with salt and Cayenne, and then put under 
the pinions, before the bird is put to the fire. Chest- 
nuts, stewed in gravy, are likewise eaten with turkey. 
A very large turkey will require three hours’ roast- 
ing; one of eight or ten pounds, two hours; and a 
small one, an hour and a half. 

Cranberry Sauce.—This sauce is very simply made. 
A quart of cranberries are washed and stewed with 
sufficient water to cover them; when they burst mix 
with them a pound of white sugar and stir them well. 
Before you remove them from the fire, all the berries 
should have burst. When cold they will be jellied, 
and if thrown into a form while warm, will turn out 
whole. 

French Receipt for Boiling a Ham.—After having 
soaked, thoroughly cleaned, and trimmed the ham, 
put over it a little very sweet clean hay, and tie it up 
in a thin cloth; piace it in a ham kettle, a braising 
pan, or any other vessel as nearly of its size as can 
be, and cover it with two parts of cold water, and 
one of light white wine (we think the reader will per- 
haps find cider a good substitute for this); add, when 
it boils and has been skimmed, four or five carrots, 
two or three onions, a large bunch of savory herbs, 
and the smallest bit of garlic. Let the whole simmer 
gently from four to five hours, or longer should the 
ham be very large. When perfectly tender, lift it 
out, take off the rind, and sprinkle over it some fine 
crums, or some raspings of bread mixed with a little 
finely-minced parsley. 

To Mash Turnips.—Split them once or even twice 
should they be large; after they are pared, boil them 
very tender, and press the water thoroughly from 
them with a couple of trenchers, or with the back of 
alarge plate and one trencher. Toinsure their being 
free from lumps, it is better to pass them through a 
cullender or coarse hair-sieve, with a wooden spoon ; 
though, when quite young, they may be worked suffi- 
ciently smooth without this. Put them into a clean 
saucepan, and stir them constantly for some minutes 
over a gentle fire, that they may be very dry; then 
add some salt, a bit of fresh butter, amd a little cream, 
or in lieu of this new milk (we would also recommend 
a seasoning of white pepper or Cayenne, when ap- 
pearance and fashion are not particularly regarded), 
and continue to simmer and to stir them for five or 
six minutes longer, or until they have quite absorbed 
all the liquid which has been poured to them. Serve 
them always as hot as possible. This is an excellent 
receipt. 

To Boil Beets.—Wash the roots delicately clean, 
but neither serape nor cut them, as not a fibre even 
should be trimmed away, until after they are dressed. 
Throw them into boiling water, and according to 





their size boil them from one hour and a half to two 
hours and a half. Pare and serve them whole, or 
thickly sliced, and send melted butter to table with 
them. Beet root is often mixed with winter salads; 
and it makes a pickle of beautiful color; but one of 
the most usual modes of serving it at the present 
day is, with the cheese, cold and merely pared and 
sliced, after having been boiled or baked. 

Winter Squash.—This requires rather more boiling 
than the summer kind. Pare it, cut it in pieces, take 
out the seeds and strings; boil itina very little water 
till it is quite soft. Then press out the water, mash 
it, and add butter, salt, and pepper to your taste. 
From half to three-quarters of an hour will generally 
suifice to cook it. 

Family Mince Pies.—Boil three pounds of lean 
beef till tender, and, when cold, chop it fine. Chop 
two pounds of ciear beef-suet and mix the meat 
sprinkling in a tablespoonful of salt. Pare, core, 
and chop fine six pounds of good apples; stone four 
pounds of raisins and chop them; wash and dry two 
pounds of currants; and mix them all well with the 
meat. Season with powdered cinnamon, one spoon- 
ful, a powdered nutmeg, a little mace, and a few 
cloves pounded, and one pound of brown sugar. Add 
a quart of Madeira wine, and eight ounces of citron, 
cut into small bits. This mixture, put down in a 
stone jar and closely covered, will keep several 
weeks. It makes a rich pie for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


THIS month we devote an unusual space to direc- 
tions for making the above, as it is the season when 
housekeepers are kept busy baking nice things for 
the holiday season. 

Italian Sponge Cake.—Put into a large basin a 
pound of powdered loaf-sugar and nine eggs, beat 
for ten minutes with an egg whisk, then place the 
basin ina large vessel containing hot water, add nine 
more eggs, and continue beating the mixture for ten 
minutes longer. Sprinkle in one pound of potato 
flour, and go on beating, taking care that it is mixed 
in very smoothly with the eggs and sugar. Pour the 
mixture into a buttered mould, and bake the cake 
in a slow oven. 

Seed Cake.—Mix a pound and a half of flour and a 
pound of common lump sugar, eight eggs beaten 
separately, an ounce of seeds, two spoonfuls of yeast, 
and the same of milk and water. Note.—Milk alone 
causes cake and bread soon to dry. 

Luncheon Cakes.—The following five receipts are 
very nice :— 

1. One pound of flour, four ounces of butter, six 
ounces of moist sugar, quarter of a pound of cur- 
rants, quarter of a pound of stoned raisins, spices 
and candied peel to taste, one teaspoonful carbonate 
of soda, half a pint of cold milk, all to be mixed to- 
gether, beaten into a paste, then put into the oven 
without being set to rise, and baked one hour and a 
half. 

2. One pound of raisins, quarter of a pound of moist 
sugar, one pound of flour, quarter of a pound of but- 
ter rubbed into the flour, quarter of a pound of can- 
died peel, one teaspoonful of carbsnate of soda, half 
a pint of new milk, one egg. When these ingredients 
are well beaten up and mixed, pour them into the 
mould and bake immediately. 

& Beata quarter of a pound of beef.suet (or butter) 
to a cream with a quarter of a pound of moist sugar 
and a quarter of a pound of currants; beat two eggs, 
the whites to a snow and the yelks quite light, add 
them to the above, shake into it one pound of flour. 
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a dessertspoonful of baking powder, add a cupful of 
milk; mix well, and put the cake into a quick oven 
atonee. Do not knead or handle the cake more than 
you can help. 

4. One pound of flour, half a pound of currants, 
quarter of a pound of butter, quarter of a pound of 
moist sugar, two eggs well beaten; beat the butter 
to a cream, put one teaspoonful of baking powder 

qinto the flour and sugar, add the butter, then the 
currants and the eggs, and as much milk as is needed 
to bring it to a proper consistency; butter the tin, 
and bake till a knife inserted can be withdrawn 
without the substance sticking to it. 

5. Mix one and a half pound of dough, knead well 
into it half a pound of currants, three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar, quarter of a pound of candied peel ; 
bake in a tin mould the shape that is used for loaves, 
but set it to rise about an hour before mixing in the 
above. 

Cocoa-nut Balis.—Take off the brown rind from 
the cocoa-nut, then grate with a coarse grater; add 
equal weight of white sifted sugar, and the white of 
one egg well beaten. Make into balls about the size 
of a walnut, and bake upon a tin in a moderate oven 
alight brown. Place the balls upon thin white pa- 
per; remove when taken out of the oven. 

Simnel Cake.—One pound of flower, quarter of a 
pound of butter, quarter of a pound of lump sugar, 
one pound of currants, two ounces of candied lemon, 
quarter of an ounce of carbonate of soda, mixed 
with an egg and a little milk. To be put in a tin 
mould, and baked till sufficiently done. 

Bun Cake.—One pound of flour, half a pound of 
currants, half a pound of sugar, half a pound of but- 
ter, three eggs, one gill of sweet milk, and a tea- 
spoonful of baking powder, twenty-five drops of 
essence of lemon. 

A Good Plain Family Pudding.—One pound of 
flour, or flour and bread-crums mixed, half a pound 
of suet, half a pound of plums, half a pound of cur- 
rants, quarter of a pound of brown sugar, a little 
salt and spice, a teacup of milk. Mix as stiff as pos- 
sible, and boil six to eight hours. 

Moiasses Sponge.—One pound of flour, three-quar- 
ters of a pound of suet, two large teaspoonfuls of 
of soda; a breakfast cup of molasses. If not suffi- 
cient to mix, add a very little milk. Boil three 
hours. 

Lemon Treacle.—A teacup of molasses, a teacup 
of bread-crums, the juice of a lemon, a little of the 
rind (grated). Put it into a dish, and bake. 

Dough Nuts.—Take three pounds of flour, rub in 
half a pound of butter and lard in equal proportions, 
add one pound of moist sugar, a little allspice, to- 
gether with six eggs and four tablespoonfuls of yeast 
in sufficient milk to make it the consistence of bread 
dough. Put it to rise four hours. To make it up, 
divide in small portions, and in each roll up a few 
currants and candied peel, rolling them into balls. 
Have a kettle with sufficient lard to float them when 
boiling. Put in a few at a time, and boil till they 
are brown; they will take ten minutes at first, but 
as you go on they will brown more quickly. 


Mince Meat for Pies.—Take two pounds of beef 
suet, chopped fine: add two pounds of apples, pared 
and minced fine; two pounds of currants, washed 
and picked; two pounds of raisins, stoned and 
chopped fine; half a pound of moist sugar, quarter 
of a pound each of citron, candied lemon, and 


orange peel, two nutmegs grated, half an ounce of | 


salt, ginger, allspice, and cloves, all ground fine; the 
juice of one lemon, with the rind grated; mix all 
well together with brandy and sherry (a quarter of 


a pint of each), put all into a jar, and keep it ina 
cool place. For the pies, roll out puff paste to the 
thickness of a quarter of an inch, line some good- 
sized patty-pans with it, fill them with the mince- 
meat, cover with the paste, and cut it close around 
the edge of the pan. Put them intoa brisk oven, 
beat the white of an egg toa stiff froth, brush it over 
them when they are baked, sift a little powdered 
sugar over them; replace in the oven for a minute 
or two to dry the egg. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Blacking.—Liquid blacking is made by well rub- 
bing together two pounds of ivory or bone black, two 
pounds of molasses, and one of sweet oil; then add- 
ing three-quarters of a pound of oil of vitriol, mixing 
welland diluting it with the dregsof beer. The Field 
gives the following receipt for making blacking: 
Take three gills of vinegar, four ounces of ivory or 
bone black, one ounce of oil of vitriol, one ounce of 
sperm oil, two tablespoonfuls of molasses, and two 
of sugar; put the oil, ivory or bone black, molasses, 
and sugar into a bowl together; stir them up well, 
then add the vinegar ; let it remain two or three days 
before adding the vitriol, then bottle it, taking care 
to have the corks well resined ; it is best to keep it 
six months, but it may be used directly. Paste black- 
ing, which is used by the shoe blacks, is made of oil 
of vitriol two parts, sweet oil one part, molasses three 
parts, ivory or bone black four parts, mix, and put 
up in papers. 

Lime Water ia easily made by pouring water on 
fresh slaked quick lime and pouring off the clear so- 
lution; it should not be given to children except 
under medical advice. 

Turkey Cement will mend glass, steel, or reset 
stones in jewelry. To make it dissolve put five or six 
bits of mastic as large as peasin as much spirits of 
wine as will dissolve them. In another vessel dis- 
solve as much isinglass (which has been previously 
soaked in water till it is swollen and soft) in alcohol 
as will make two ounces of strong glue; add two 
small bits of gum galbanum or ammoniacum, which 
must be rubbed or ground till they are dissolved; 
then mix the whole with a sufficient heat, keep it in 
a phial stopped, and when used set the bottle in hot 
water. It is first-rate cement. 

Custards.—To prevent custards from curdling it 
must not boil, but should be stirred continuously 
over the fire until it becomes the thickness of double 
cream. No flavoring will curdle it except lemon. To 
give custard this flavor, thinly-peeled lemon-rind 
should be boiled in the milk with a little sugar before 
adding the eggs. 

To Clean Kid Gloves.—Have a little milk in a sau- 
cer, and a piece of common yellow soap. Wrap a 
piece of flannel around the forefinger, and dip it into 
the milk, taking care not to make the flannel very 
wet ; rub it on the yellow soap, and afterwards pass it 
up and down the glove until all the dirt be removed. 
This will be very quickly done, and the most delicate 
colors may be safely cleaned by this easy process. 

Wine Sauce for Puddings.—Half a pint of sherry, 
quarter of a pint of water, the yelks of five eggs, two 
ouncesof pounded sugar, half a teaspoonful of minced 
lemon-peel, a few pieces of candied citron cut thin. 
Separate the yelks from the whites of five eggs; beat 
them, ard put them into a very clean saucepan (if at 
hand, a lined one is best); add all the other ingredi- 
| ents, place them over a sharp fire, and keep stirring 
| until the sauce begins to thicken; then take it off 
| and serve. If it is allowed to boil, it will be spoiled, 
as it will immediately curdle. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


THE CLOSE OF THE EXHIBITION. 


LorD Macav.ay writes in his Diary, in reference 
to the close of the London Exhibition of 1851: “I 
shall go no more. Alas! alas! It was a glorious 
sight, and is associated in my mind with all that I 
love most. Iam giad the building is to be removed. 
I have no wish to see the corpse when the life has 
departed.” 

Some such feeling, we think, is present with all 
who have seen the World’s Fair of 1876. The scene 
presented to them was so magnificent and so unique ; 
the pleasure and the instruction of it so went hand 


in hand, that they all feel the loss of a priceless op- | 


portunity. European travellers may renew the pleas- 
ure in Paris two years hence, or in London, or Vienna, 


multitude of well-to-do citizens is a remarkable fact. 
It may comfort us, in the absence of some very de- 
sirable things, to know that nowhere could such a 
host of good-natured and well-mannered visitors, 
possessing evidently the comforts of life, be gathered 


| together. 


The faculty of order and arrangement, so charac- 
teristic of our people, was well exemplified. The 
railway management was almost perfect. On some 


| of the “great days,” such as Pennsylvania Day for 


or Berlin; for all civilized nations now recognize the | 


advantages of International Exhibitions; but for the 
great majority of us this has been the one occasion 
on which the peoples from afar off, whom we have 
read of but never seen, have exhibited their national 
life, side by side, for our delighted inspection. The 
impression has been one not to be forgotten. The 
most striking ideas are those which enter the mind 
through the eye; and no Universal History that ever 
was wriiten would so incorporate itself with the 
memory and enlarge the understanding as will the 
great pavilions on each of which is impressed a pe- 
culiar nationality. 't is true that all our previous 
reading helps us to appreciate these exhibits, and 
that an ignorant man or woman will miss half the 
significance of the display; but even the dullest has 
now a nucleus around which all that he reads or 
hears can gather. That the Exhibition has been 
educating many thousand’ was evident to those 
who heard the questions asked of the attendants in 
charge, and the remarks of the visitors. 

There is another aspect of the Great Fair which 
deserves a brief glance. Our own country has of 
course made a larger display of her arts, industries, 
and manufactures than hasany foreign nation. One- 
fourth of the Main Building, fully one-half of Ma- 
chinery Hall, and a large proportion of Memorial 
Hall was occupied by American exhibitors. The 
eharacter and resources of our people, so far as they 
could be expressed to the eye, were fully displayed 
at Philadelphia. We may summarize the general 
impression in a few words. America is weak in art, 
both Fine and Industrial; stronger in the science of 
comfort and material enjoyment; strongest of all 
in the application of machinery to production. The 
display in Machinery Hall has been appreciated in 
England, France, and Germany. We doubt whether 
even in Great Britain could such an exhibition be 
made. 

Still we confess that, had the impression produced 
by the World's Fair been confined to the exhibits, 
we should not have been wholly satisfied. But the 
most striking feature at Philadelphia was the throng 
of visitors. Day after day the buildings were filled 
by an orderly and well-dressed crowd of people from 
every State in the Union. The number of visitors 
was greater than at any previous exhibition save that 
of 1867; and, from our geographical position, it was 
almost entirely American. The foreign visitors were 
not one ina hundred. The mere existence of such a 





example, it was tested in the severest way; yet there 
was little delay, no accident ; and no discomfort other 
than that inseparable from a great crowd. The city 
itself, though constantly entertaining from fifty to 
two hundred thousand strangers, found ample ac- 
commodation for them all. There was none of the 
extortion and neglect so complained of at Vienna. 
Our sanitary arrangements were good, and the rate 
of sickness for the six months of the Exhibition con- 
trasted favorably with that of the other large Ameri- 
can cities. 

Of the impulse to the national mind, especially in 
the direction of Art, which we are already feeling as 
the result of the World’s Fair, we have left ourselves 
no space to speak. We hope to point in future years 
to 1876 as the year which dated the beginning of a 
higher national education, and of a better American 
art. 


THE PUBLIC USE OF PET NAMES. 


Tue Governor-General of Canada, Lord Dufferin, 
lately visited a normal school for women teachers 
in Quebec, and addressed to the young lady pupils 
some judicious remarks, couched in the pointed and 
graceful style which might be expected from a prac- 
tical literary man, a descendant of Sheridan, and a 
nephew of Mrs. Norton. Among his other observa- 
tions, he took occasion to remark upon a social cus- 
tom which has arisen of late years, and which many 
others have felt to be objectionable. This portion 
of the address well deserves to be quoted in full:— 


“*T observe that it isan almost universal practice 
upon this continent, even on public occasions, in 
prize lists, roll calls, and in the intercourse of gen- 
eral society, for young ladies to be alluded to by 
their casual ey ge pa nay, even in the news- 

apers, by what in the old country we would call 

heir ‘pet’ names—that is to say, those caressing, 
soft appellations of endearment with which their 
fathers and brothers, and those that are nearest to 
them, strive to give expression to the yearning affec- 
tion felt for them in the home circle. Now it seems 
to me to be a monstroys sacrilege, and quite incom- 
patible with the dignity and self-respect due to the 
daughters of our land, and with the chivalrous rever- 
ence with which they should be approached, even in 
thought, that the tender, love-invented nomenclature 
of the fireside should be bandied about at random in 
the mouths of every empty-headed Tom, Dick, and 
Harry on the street, whose idle tongue may chance 
to babble of them. For instance, in the United 
States, before her marriage, I observed that Miss 
Grant, the daughter of the occupant of the most 
august position in the country, was generally re- 
ferred to in the newspapers as ‘ Nellie,’ as though 
the paragraphist who wrote the item had been her 
playfellow from infancy; and even Lady Dufferin, I 
see, has become ‘ Kate’ in the elegant phraseology 
of a United States magazine, though how Kate could 
have been elicited from her Excellency’s real Chris- 
tian namge I don’t know. Of course, this is a small 
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matter to which I have alluded ; but it is not without 
siguificance when regarded as a national character- 
istic. After all, the women of this continent are 
ladies as refined, high-minded, and noble-hearted as 
are to be found in any country in the world, and the 
sooner we get rid of this vulzar solecism the better; 
and the first place where the correction should be 
made is in our school lists, which are official docu- 
ments, where young ladies ought to be entered in 
their full Christian names, and not in their nick- 
names, as I have often seen done.” 


To appreciate the justice of these remarks, we 
have only to imagine the catalogue of a young men’s 
college appearing with names transformed in a 
similar fashion—Georgey Sinith, Willie Jones, and 
Tommy Brown. The reader’s first impression would 
be that the members of the “college faculty’ had 
suffered (if we may venture on the expression) a 
temporary eclipse of their faculties. But, while 
entirely concurring in the opinions so eloquently 
and forcibly expressed, we may still point out that 
the custom is, after all, one which could only have 
arisen in a country where women are the objects of 
affectionate regard. There are communities which 
have attained no mean degree of civilization, in 
which very different sentiments prevail in regard to 
them. Among heathen nations the Chinese are cer- 
tainly in the first rank. How women are regarded 
among them, may be learned (if we had no other 
means of knowledge) from a startling story related 
in a recent letter written by an American missionary 
at Foochow, the Rev. Mr. Baldwin, and published in 
alate number of the Missionary Herald. He tells 
us that Mrs. Baldwin, visiting a village near that 


city for the purpose of instructing the women, and |. 


seeing an “exhortation against infanticide” posted 
on & wall, took occasion to address her hearers on 
the subject. Her remarks elicited from one of them 
the dreadfully significant statement that, of her 
eleven children, eight girls had all been put to death 
by her husband, her three boys only having been 
spared. We Know that the same shocking practice 
existed in India among the Rajpooh aristocracy, 
until the English government (to its honor be it 
said) put it down by the strong hand. When we 
reflect upon the feelings thus indicated, and com- 
pare them with the sentiments towards women 
which exist among Christian nations, and especially 
(as we may say with some reasonable pride) on this 
continent, we discern the prodigious change which 
the teachings of our religion have made in the posi- 
tion and estimation of woman. To this may be 
added that it seems natural for the general liking to 
express itself in affectionate diminutives. Queen 
Elizabeth, who, whatever may have been her faults, 
had noble qualities which endeared her to the hum- 
bler class of her subjects, was known among them 
as ** good Queen Bess.” The same class had prefixed 
to the unabridged name of her cruel sister the most 
terrible epithet known to history. 

Thus it will be seen that the question raised by 
Lord Dufferin, like most questions, has “another 
side” to it. On the whole, it must be admitted that 
the use of pet names on public occasions is an affec- 
tation, and affectations are never in good taste. 
When they proceed, not, as is usually the case, from 
love of admiration, but from a desire to win and to 
display affection, they may be excused, but they 
certainly cannot be commended. 





DISCOVERY has been made at Pompeii of a consid- 
erable number of objects of gold and silver, and close 
to them the carbonized skeletons of two men, who 
would seem to have been borne down in the storm 
of ashes while endeavoring to escape with their val- 
uables or plunder. e 





A NOTABLE FAMILY. 


AN interesting biographical notice of a distin- 
guished Massachusetts jurist, the Hon. Theron Met- 
calf—known for more than a quarter of a century as 
“Judge Metcalf’—which has been lately published 
by Mr. George S. Hale, of the Boston bar, gives us a 
glimpse of what must have been a remarkable family 
circle. Mr. Metcalf, in 1809, at the age of twenty- 
five, married Julia, a daughter of the Hon. Uriah 
Tracy, who was a memb®r of the United Statgs Sen- 
ate from Connecticut during the administrations of 
Washington and Adams. Mr. Hale remarks, with 
sly, professional humor, that Mr. Tracy’s daughters 
certainly “had the court on their side ;’ for Judge 
Gould, of Connecticut, Judge Howe, of Massachu- 
setts, and Judge Robbins, of Kentucky, each mar- 
ried a sister of Mrs. Metcalf. 

This is all that we are told; but it certainly gives 
us a desire to learn more of this band of sisters, each 
of whom saw her husband raised to the judicial 
bench. When the promotion so constantly followed 
the marriage, it is natural to infer that one event 
had something to do with the other. What are the 
qvalities in a wife, one is inclined to ask, which help 
to make her husband a judge? Of course it is easy 
to form a general idea, and, at all events, to conjec- 
ture what the character of the wife could not have 
been. A lawyer afflicted with an ill-tempered or in- 
discreet or frivolous consort might be an able pleader 
or a powerful speaker: but he could hardly retain 
the calmness of thought and evenness of temper 
which are looked for in a judge. 

This, it will be seen, is a point of much interest, 
not only for the valuabie tribe of legal bachelors— 
the hope of our future bench—but for the young-lady 
world, and, indeed, for the world in general. It is 
not trespassing too much on the sanctity of private 
life to suggest that some one who had the good for- 
tune of knowing Senator Tracy’s family, may in- 
struct and gratify many readers by making known, 
at least in a general way, the qualities which are 
shown by this experience to be proper to the wives 
of illustrious judges. ~* 


DANIEL DERONDA. 


A NEW novel by George Eliot is an important lite- 
rary event, and appeals toa class of readers to whom 
the ordinary fiction has no attraction. There is not, 
probably, any one critical review or magazine of note 
in England or in this country which has not found or 
will not find space for an elaborate judgment upon 
“Daniel Deronda.” We say “judgment,” for the 
critic is supposed to be infallible; and yet in truth 
there is a great absurdity in the average reviewer 
attempting to assume the functions of a judge to- 
ward such an author as Mrs. Lewes. Our object is 
rather to give some foretaste of their coming pleas- 





ure to our readers who have not yet seen tie novel, 


by a comparison of it with George Eliot’s previous 
works. 

Perhaps the novel to which this story has most 
affinity is “ Romola.” There is hardly a trace in it 
of those rustic sketches, those inimitable conversa- 
tions in the servants’ hall or tne village tap-room, 
which were so prominent a feature in “ Adam Bede” 
and “Silas Marner.’’ Mrs. Poyser and Mrs. Glegg 
are not represented. The interest is concentrated, 
as in “* Romola,” on the development of character in 
two or three persons: and the events take place in 
high class or middle class English life. ‘There are 
two distinct stories running side by side in this book, 
connected only through the hero Deronda. 

One of these episodes is concerned with the life of 
the modern Jew, of whom there are two classes—one 
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versed in the Hebrew literature, firm in the Hebrew | 


faith, and looking forward to the ultimate gathering 
together of Israel in Palestine. The other shares in 


the feelings and ideas of tle time, is distinguished in | 


nothing but nationality from the surrounding popula- 
tion, and is gradually losing even that distinction. 


Deronda rescues a young Jewess from death, and | 


through her becomes involved in the fortunes of her 
people. Concerning this part of the book there isa 
division of opinion; and certainly if in any portion 
of her story the author moves with a step less as- 
sured, it is here; yet the sustained power and sharp 
analysis of character in these chapters are the hall- 
mark of genius. 

But in the pureiy English life with which she*is 
most familiar, this book is written at the author’s 
highest pitch. Gwendolen Grandcourt is perhaps 
Mrs. Lewes’ most interesting character. Like Mag- 
dalen, she sinned much and repented much; and the 
conflict of good and evil in her is portrayed with an 
epic power unequalled in modern literature. How 
we shape our own future, while we dream of an im- 
possible career; how we drift unconsciously into a 
current from which there is noescape ; how we affect 
by our every action the moral welfare of others; 
these are the themes to which our thoughts are held 
by Gwendolen’s career. She begins as a proud and 
selfish, but high-minded girl; she becomes almost a 
murderess; she is saved by a sharp repentance; and 
through it all we like her and pity her, and are not 
satisfied when the curtain falls upon her uncomplet- 
ed life. Let us hope that her little note to Deronda, 
on the eve of his wedding, may not be our last re- 
mempbrance of her. Like Thackeray and Trollope, 
Mrs. Lewes may reserve her heroine for some future 
stage. 

If Gwendolen exemplifies the struggle between 
good and evil, Deronda himself |is almost without 
alloy. To draw a thoroughly good man, good not 
from narrowness of mind but from tenderness of 
heart and sympathy with his kind, is a noteworthy 
achievement. George Eliot lingers lovingly over her 
creation; sometimes, perhaps, she refines too much 
in analysis of motive; but the result is very consist- 
ent and very wonderful. None of her characters 
stand out more vividly than this complex modern 
Englishman, moulded out of finer clay than his fel- 
lows; noble and generous, of tender conscience, yet 
thoroughly humane and natural. The moral which 
runs through all the writer’s books is too evident to 
miss. Her works are a mental tonic; the world is 
the better and wiser for them. 


THE MONTH OF REST. 

“Rest and be thankful” was the rather celebrated 
piece of advice once given by a great political chief 
to his followers. Like much other moderate coun. 
sel, it did not meet with entire acceptance. Yet the 
precept must be admitted to be an excellent one for 
certain occasions; and we cannot but feel that no 
more appropriate occasion for applying it could be 
made than occurs in the closing month of our coun- 
try’s Centennial year. To rest and to be thankful 
seem to be the proper duties of our over- worked 
and over-excited millions at this special season. 

The great Exhibition isover. It has been a grand 
success, but it has also been the source of a pro- 
digious amount of anxiety and worry. There have 
been financial troubles, differences among the au- 
thorities, heart-burnings, and perplexities ; and there 
have been innumerable excursions, receptions, pro- 
cessions, speech makings, and perpetual runnings to 
and fro. Aljl are now happily ended, and we are at 
liberty to rest and reflect with gratitude on the 
crowning mercies of the nation’s birthday. 








And the elections are over, to the great content- 
ment assuredly of the non-political half of the popu- 
lation. The party that has triumphed is rejoicing, 
with the misgivings which usually accompany suc- 
cess; and the party which has failed is comforting 
itself with the reflection that its defeat is virtually a 
victory, and promises success hereafter. There is 
much virtue in this “virtually,” which is always a 
consolatory and cheering adverb. Meanwhile, all 
parties are pleased and proud to know that the 
American people have again shown their capacity 
for electing the Chief Magistrate of a great nation 
with less disturbance than in other regions would 
attend the choice of some petty local officer. And 
with this conviction, and the assurance that the 
country will manage to govern itself tolerably well 
under any administration, all are willing, for the 
time, to indulge in a season of thankful repose. 

A time of rest is grateful to the hard-worked 
farmer, whose crops at length are housed and safe: 
to the merchant, who is balancing his books, and 
watching for the promised revival of business; and 
to the happy school children, to whom the approach- 
ing festival season promises unmixed enjoyment, 
We must not, however, forget that there is one class 
among us whose members cannot share in the pleas- 
ures of this season, except through our aid and sym- 
pathy. The poor are always with us; and to them 
the approach of winter, with its frosts and its scant 
employment, brings gloom and terror. The coming 
winter, in particular, following two years of de- 
pressed business, is likely to be an especially hard 
one for those whose sole dependence is on the labor 
of their hands. It has been often suggested, but 
cannot be too frequently repeated, that, if every 
family whose means, rightly used, will afford a sur- 
plus, would take in charge some destitute person or 
household for the winter, all serious distress from 
want would be banished from the land. There are 
none, we are glad to believe, more likely to approve 
and act upon this suggestion than the habitual read- 
ers of the Lapy’s BooK. Toaill such gentle readers, 
whose sympathy and encouragement have accom- 
panied us thus far, and will still, we trust, attend us 
in the new era of promise that is opening before us, 
we sincerely wish every blessing that the bounty of 
Providence can yield to cheer them in this holiday 
time of thankfulness and rest. 





THE HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

WHat changes the New Century has inaugurated! 
We have no room here to express our hopes and con- 
gratulations—these will be the themes for the com- 
ing number of the Lapy’s Book. Has not this Book 
been for half a century true to the principles that 
make woman the promoter of goodness and happi- 
ness? Woman must lead the young of both sexes, 
and thus exalt the minds of men. This will bring 
the harmonies of home life in union with the highest 
intelligence of the human mind. May this new year 
of 1877 be the happy harbinger of the good time com- 
ing to our great Republic. 





PRECAUTION AGAINST PoIsoN.—So many cases of 
accidental poisoning have taken place, from mis- 
taking a bottle or vial containing the poison for one 
holding an innocent medicine, that various sugges- 
tions have been made for guarding against these 
fatal mistakes. One of them appears to be particn- 
larly good, viz., that poisons should only be sold in 
bottles of triangular shape, which, even in the dark, 
could not be mistaken for others. To this may be 
added that boxes of the same shape might be used 
for poisons not in a liquid form. These precautions 
would in all probability save many lives. 
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Literary Aotices. 





From Porter & Coatss, Philadelphia:— 

THE OFFICIAL GUIDE BOOK TO PHILADEL- 
PHIA. A New Handbook for Strangers and Citi- 
zens. By Thompson Westcott. This is the tenth 
edition of a work which has proved very acceptable 
to the many strangers which have visited Philadel- 
phia during the past season. In addition to the 
matter properly belonging toa guide book, it con- 
tains a brief history of the city, and is illustrated 
with nearly one hundred engravings. 

From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philada. :— 

COMSTOCK’S ELOCUTION AND MODEL 
SPEAKER. By Andrew Comstock, M.D. To which 
is added a complete speaker and reading book of 
gems by the best authors in prose and verse. By 
Philip Lawrence. This is a new edition of a work 
which has already largely received the approval of 
the public. It will be found of great practical value 
upon being introduced into schools; and will be 
equally useful to the person who wishes to improve 
his or her elocution by private and solitary study. 

LADY ERNESTINE; Or, The Absent Lord of 
Rocheforte. By Mrs. Catharine A. Warfield, author 
of “The Household of Bouverie,” etc. This book 
might in one sense be called an historical novel, since 
it deals with historical times and characters. The 
supposed narrator is the last direct representative 
of the family of D’Estree, and the story extends 
from a short period before the Revolution to the 
reign of Louis Philippe, including some affecting 
scenes in Paris during the reign of terror. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF A PRETTY WOMAN. 
By Miss Julia Pardoe. This is a re-publication, ina 
cheap and popular form, of a novel which has here- 
tofore been received with much favor. 

From J. B. Lipprncott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

STRANGERS’ ILLUSTRATED POCKET GUIDE 
OF PHILADELPHIA. This guide book embraces 
a description of the principal objects of interest in 
and around the city, including the grounds and 
buildings of the Centennial, with directions how to 
reach them. 


From HARPER & Brorusrs, New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada. :— 

DANIEL DERONDA. By George Eliot. Daniel 
Deronda is at last finished, and the opinion of the 
public concerning it has been expressed with tolera- 
ble fulness. It is in many respects Mrs. Lewes’ 
greatest work, since in it she even surpasses herself 
in her careful and wonderful delineation of charac- 
ter. Still the feeling at the conclusion of its reading 
is pretty generally that of disappointment. No one 
seems to have taken the same interest in the charac- 
ter of Mirah that the author herself does. All seem 
to feel that somehow Deronda and Gwendolen ought 
to have married; though certain of her critics have 
rejoiced that she has not resorted to the stale device 
of minor novelists—of killing off Gwendolen’s hus- 
band, solely that she might marry Deronda. The 
book as a whole is not satisfactory. It seems to call 
fora sequel. But then we cannot quite see how its 
author can do any better with her characters in that 
sequel. Still it is a book which deserves a second 
reading. Having read it once in haste, for the sake 
of watching the development of the plot, it ought 
now to be read slowly, in order to realize and ap- 
preciate the wonderful wisdom and power of the 





greatest of modern novelists. The story has been 
published in one volume, in a cheap form, for popu- 
lar reading. 

THE LAUREL BUSH. An old-fashioned Love 
Story. By the author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” ete. Mrs. Mulock-Craik has in this story 
contented herself with the simplest of plots, while 
she has taken pains to invest two cominonplace 
characters with more than ordinary interest. The 
story is a pleasing and affecting one; and, though it 
will not bear comparison in many respects with 
other stories by the same author, it is not unworthy 
of her. It is published in two editions, one substan- 
tially bound, and the other paper covered. 

THE TWO DESTINIES. A Novel. By Wilkie 
Collins. This is a very readable story, going a little 
out of the ordinary course of events, and dealing 
with a certain class of psychological phenomena, 
which stands authenticated, but unexplained. The 
story will possess almost a painful interest to the 
reader. It is issued in a neat and substantial bind- 
ing, and also in a cheap form. 

MEDLEVAL AND MODERN SAINTS AND 
MIRACLES. Not Ab und e Societate Jesu. This 
book has been written with the intent to dispel cer- 
tain illusions concerning the intellectual, moral, 
social, and political tendencies of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Many of the popular and vulgar super- 
stitions which are sanctioned by that church are 
exposed, and certain episodes in its history detatled. 
The book will possess an interest to many readers. 

“MY OWN CHILD.” A Novel. By Florence 
Marryat. This is a powerfully written and affecting 
story, describing a youthful widow, and the love she 
bore her only child. The scene of the story is laid 
partly in England, partly in Ireland, and partly 
upon the continent. 

SHAKSPEARE'’S TRAGEDY OF KING RICH- 
ARD THE SECOND. Edited, with notes, by Wil- 
liam J. Rolfe, A.M. The text of this edition of 
“King Richard the Second” is based upon a careful 
comparison of the quarto of 1597 and the folio of 
1623. It has been carefully and laboriously edited, 
and contains copious notes. 2 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER, Hard 
Times and the Mystery of Edwin Dreod. By Charles 
Dickens. This volume belongs to Harpers’ House. 
hold Edition of Dickens’ Works. With this, we be- 
lieve, the series is complete. 


From RoperT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York, 
through the PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICa- 
TION, Philadelphia:— 

THE BROKEN MALLET. By Joanna H. Ma- 
thews. This little tale of a child’s temptation, and 
how she escaped from it, shows Miss Mathews’ usual 
power of telling a straightforward and interesting 
story. Poor Bessie will carry her little readers’ sym- 
pathies with her in the struggle and in the triumph. 
The book is neatly bound and printed. We can fully 
approve these books for holiday presents ; they should 
be read by our young American people. 


From THE LEONARD ScorT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
New York :— 

BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, Oct. 1876. Black- 
wood has the usual agreeable mélange of politics, 
criticism, and fiction. A review of Klaczko’s cele- 
brated “Two Chancellors,” a poem by Story, an 
article on Country Life, and an instalment of “A 
Woman-hater,” which bears the sign manual, though 
not the name of Charles Reade, are the most notice- 
able papersinthe number. We have not yet received 
the October Quarterlies. 
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From SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & Co., New York, 
through PorTER & CoaTgs, Philadelphia:— 

EVERY-DAY TOPICS. A Book of Briefs. By J. 
G. Holland. This collection of well-written essays 
made their first appearance in Scribner's Monthly 
as editorials. They touch on topics of current inte- 
rest, and are, for the most part, distinguished for 
heir practical sense, and their clear perceptions of 
the needs of the day. They will be read with inte- 
rest by all of Mr. Holland’s admirers. 


From Dopp, Mgap, & Co., New York, through 
CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philada:— 

NEAR TO NATURE'S HEART. By Rev. E. P. 
Roe, author of “ Barriers Burned Away,” ete. This 
is a somewhat romantic story, with a religious turn, 
by an author who has already won a certain success 
as a novelist. “he story takes us back to Revolu- 
tionary times, and deals with stirring events, weav- 
ing into them a passable love story. 


From ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE. The Messrs. 
Roberts are publishing a series of works from the 
pens of well-known authors, who will keep their 
names a secret. It is called the ‘No Name” series, 
and this is the first volume. It is a story of life in 
New England, written in an easy, graphic way, and 
evinces considerable power of portraying character. 
We could only ask for a happier ending; but the 
“moral” of the book would have been spoiled by it. 
The little poems scattered through the volume will 
attract many readers, and may betray to some of 
them the secret of authorship. We may add thatthe 
appearance of the book is beautiful. Binding and 
typography are most attractive. 





Gobden’s Arm-€hair. 


DECEMBER, 1876. 


Tuts number, December, will close the ninety- 
third volume of the Lapy’s Book—Five Hundred 
and Fifty-eight Monthly Numbers! Forty-six 
YEARS AND Srx Montus of editorial labor! During 
all these years there has never been a single failure 
or delay. It has been sent to its subscribers as regu- 
larasthe months marked their time on the calendar. 
We “feel proud of its age, we feel proud of its suc- 
cess, we fell proud of its prospects for continued 
prosperity,” and to-day, as we send forth this the 
last editorial of the Centennial year, we feel that, 
with the union we have formed with the younger 
branches of our establishment the hopes and the 
wishes of many of our exchanges, will be fully re- 
alized. a 


GODEY'S is the oldest magazine of its character in 
the country, and from its first issue until the present 
time, it has been constantly growing in favor with 
the public. Month after month. and year after year, 
it has made its appearance, and received a kind] 
greeting and welcome from thousands of families : i 
over the land, until it has come to be a household 
necessity, and the name of GopgEY has become as 
familiar as almost any other in the English language. 
It is now nearly half a century since the present pro- 
prietor, L. A. Godey, commenced its publication.— 
Publisher, Haverhill, Mass. 











It has always been the aim of the publisher to keep 
it up to a standard of the highest principle of Chris- 
tian duty, and we know that there need be no fear 
on the part of our friends but what they will find its 





teachings will continue so. In conclusion, we ten- 
der our thanks and warm wishes for the happiness 
of all who have remained our faithful friends through 
past years and the year just closing. 


THE title of our new Chromo for 1877 is “THB 
MOTHER'S JoY.”” The firm under whose supervision 
it has been gotten up—Messrs. Major & Knapp— 
have the reputation of being the best Chromo print- 
ers in the United States. This Chromo, as will be 
seen by the advertisement on the cover, will be given 
to every advance-paying subscriber for 1877. 


No more welcome magazine comes to our sanctum 
than Gopgy's Lapy’s Book. When a lady once be- 
eomes a reader of GopEY she usually “ sticks’’ while 
she lives; in fact we have heard of some who would 
go without a new calico dress, while another said she 
would rather have her “husband go without a shirt 
to his back” than not to have Godey’s delightful 
book.—Spy, Columbia, Pa. 

REMEMBER, in soliciting subscribers for clubs, that 
the Book and Chromo are sent free of postage. 


THE Lapy’s Book is the most welcome friend of 
our households, and none should be without it.—Zz- 
aminer, Frederick, Md. 

The reading miscellany is exceedingly varied and 
entertaining. while the chitchat and sensible talk to 
the reader is full of the most valuable and practical 
information.—Courier, Greenfield, Mass. 


OVER two million ladies have used Laird’s Bloom 
of Youth during the past twenty years, for beautify- 
ing complexion. Sold at all druggists. 


THE illustrations in this number, both steel and 
wood, will be found of a character that no other pub- 
lication can in any wise compete with. In the Janu- 
ary number will be found an elegant Chromo illus- 
tration. 

Suc a fund of information as GopEy furnishes 
each month is worth twice the amount of subscrip- 
tion.— Republican, Laurenceville, Il. 


THe WEBER Priano.—The musical jury has but 
stamped the seal of the American Centennial Exhi- 
bition upon the generally awarded verdict of every 
vocalist and musician by the award which gives the 
medal to A. Weber, of New York, for “ sympathetic, 
pure, and rich tone, combined with greatest power, 
as shown in the three styles, Grand, Square, and Up- 
right Pianos, which show intelligence and solidity in 
their construction, a pliant and easy touch which at 
the same time answers promptly to its requirements, 
together with excellence of workmanship.” And 
when the judges commend his instruments also for 
their solidity of construction and excellence of work- 
manship,*they tell the public that the Weber piano 
is the best in the world.--Hvening Post. 


A Yourn’s Pustication.—For half a century the 
Youth’s Companion, of Boston, has been published. 
It was started in 1827, and is to-day one of the bright- 
est and most vigorous papers with which we are ac- 
quainted. 


A CALIFORNIA paper tells of a mammoth pumpkin- 
vine near San Luis, Obispo, which covers 1400 square 
feet and bears 150 pumpkins, some of which weigh as 
high as sixty pounds. ‘Some pumpkins that.” 


A MODEL of beauty and elegance is GopEY’s LapY’s 
BooK.— Gazette, Paris, IIL 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 
MARYLAND AND DELAWARE DAY. 


THE lyth of October was another great day at the 
Centennial grounds, the attendance and enthusiasm 
exceeding that of any previous day with the single 
exception of Pennsylvania’s great holiday on the 
28th of September. Although the governor of Vir- 
xinia and the authorities of the District of Columbia 
did not formally invite their citizens to be present, 
yet large numbers from those sections of the country 
helped to swell the concourse. The weather was all 
that could be desired, and most favorable to the mili- 
tary display in the morning, and the tournament in 
the afternoon. The display of flags and bunting 
throughout the city was very liberal. 

The various lines of travel to the Exhibition were 
taxed to their utmost from early in the morning un- 
til afternoon, though extra facilities were offered to 
accommodate the expected heavy travel. 

At night Chestnut Street was a moving mass of 
humanity, the crowd being as large if not larger 
than any evening during the Exhibition. 


THE MILITARY DISPLAY. 


The First Brigade of Infantry, Maryland National 
Guard, consisting of the Fifth and Sixth Regiments, 
arrived at an early hour in the morning. The bri- 
gade was commanded by Brigadier-General James 
kh. Herbert. 

At 10 o'clock the military escorted Governor John 
Lee Carroll, of Maryland, with his staff, from the 
Continental Hotel to Judges’ Hall, in the Exhibition 
grounds. 

‘The parade moved out Chestnut Street to West 
Philadelphia, and thence to the grounds, where the 
men were dismissed until evening, when they re. 
turned to Baltimore. 


ARRIVAL AT THE GROUNDS. 


The governor and his escort arrived at the grounds 
about 12 o’clock, and were received by President 
Welsh, of the Board of Finance, and President Haw- 
ley, of the Commission. The visitors proceeded to 
the Maryland State Building, where a programme 
of ceremonies in honor of the special celebrations of 
Maryland and the District of Columbia was observed 
as hereafter stated. 

The line of procession, on its march through the 
grounds, included the following: Governor Carroll 
and staff, Ex-Governors Bradford and Groome, mem- 
bers of the Centennial management of the State; 
Hon. Ferdinand C. Latrobe, Mayor of Baltimore; 
Hon. Henry Seim, President of the First Branch of 
Baltimore City Council, and members of the First 
and Second Branches; Hon. Levin Woolford, Comp- 
troller of Maryland, and numerous other State and 
Baltimore City officials and representatives of bank- 
ing and industrial establishments of Maryland. 

At the State Building, after the First Brigade Band 
had rendered “ Maryland, my Maryland,” “ The Star 
Spangled Banner,” etc., the representatives of the 
Centennial authorities, with Governor Carroll and 
others, appeared on the stepg leading to the front 
entrance. 


ADDRESS OF GENERAL HAWLEY. 


General Hawley, addressing Governor Carroll, bade 
him and his people a most hearty welcome in the 
name of the two bodies into which the Centennial 
management is divided. Maryland's glorious share 
in the events commemorated in this Centennial year 
entitles her to a prominent partin that commemora- 
tion. Not only her patriotism but her poetry was 
conspicuous, and through a poet of her own she had 
given new beauty to the Star Spangled Banner. It 





was the fashion of Americans to honor men for what 
they are and what they do, and therefore they could 
not and ought not to forget Governor Carroll, the 
respected Chief Magistrate of Maryland, nor his il. 
lustrious grandsire, who appended his signature to 
the Declaration of independence: “Charles Carroll 
of Carroliton,” giving his post-office address, that all 
men might Know who it was that spoke for freedom 
for Maryland. 


GOVERNOR CARROLL'S RESPONSE. 


Governor Carroll, in responding, was enthusiasti- 

cally cheered. He said: “General Hawley, as a rep- 
resentative of the State of Maryland, and ip the name 
of her people, I thank you for the warm welcome you 
have given us. Among the remembrances of this 
rreat Exhibition, none will more — to Mary- 
anders than the kindness which they have received 
here to-day at the hands of yourself and the manage- 
ment of the Centennial. As te the citizens of Mary- 
land, they and J are here to-day to do honor to the 
record of our State. to testify our appreciation of the 
wonderful advance made by our sister States in the 
past, and to unite in an expression of our hopes of a 
continuance of their prosperity in the future. I con- 
gratulate you upon the agen J unusually large 
attendance here to-day to do honor to Maryland, to 
the Old Thirteen and the Union.” 

On behalf of the District of Columbia, Governor 
Denison, of the District, being introduced, then ad- 
dressed the multitude. After alluding to his pres- 
ence in a representative capacity, he said he believed, 
if it were possible for Americans to feel greater love 
for their country than they do feel, the great multi- 
tude present would be so impressed by what they 
had seen and heard to-day that they would be better 
patriots than ever. 


ORATION BY MR. FINDLAY. 


Mr. J. G. L. Findlay, of Maryland, the orator of 
the day, was then introduced by Centennial Com- 
missioner Latrobe, of Maryland, and proceeded to 
speak upon the history and resources of Maryland. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Findlay’s oratton, 
which was listened to with marked attention, the 
Hon. Thos. Wilson, Commissioner of the, District of 
Columbia, being then introduced, said it was proper 
the Centennial Celebration of Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should be held jointly, for the Dis- 
trict was bone of Maryland’s bone and flesh of her 
flesh: Maryland gave part of herself to establish the 
District, and he would say, “All Hail to the mother 
State of Maryland.” A sketch of the growth of 
Washington City and the foundation and develop- 
ment of the District of Columbia was then given by 
the speaker. 

At this point, the speaking having closed, Governor 
Carroll's reception began, his Excellency being sta- 
tioned in the reception-room, where the opportunity 
to take him by the hand was improved by several 
thousand people. Adjutant-General Frank A. Bond, 
Chief of the Gubernatorial Staff, introduced the visi- 
tors. 


DELAWARE AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


The ceremonies of the day at the grounds were ini- 
tiated soon after 11 o’clock A. M., by the entrance at 
the special gate “A’’ of the procession of the State 
authorities of Delaware and the city officials of Wik 
mington, who were received by the representatives 
of the Centennial management, and conducted by 
them and an escort of Centennial guards, headed by 
the First Brigade Band, of Philadelphia, to the Dela- 
ware State Building. The structure, like that of 
Maryland, immediately to the west of it, was re- 
splendent with bunting, with the coats of arms of 
the “original thirteen” in conspicuous places, and 
the State flag above the main entrance. 

A number of members of the State Legislature 
were also among the visitors. The plateau in front 
and the spaces adjoining the building were occupied 
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by some five thousand people—apparently all Dela- 
wareans—who manifested the liveliest interest in the 
proceedings. 

The exercises opened with a cordial welcome in the 
name of the Centennial management to the governor 
and all the people of the Diamond State, a reference 
to the share of the State in laying the foundations of 
the Government, and the propriety of its participa- 
tion on an occasion such as the present. 

Governor Cochran, being called upon, came for- 
ward amid great applause, and stated that “he de- 
sired to make adequate acknowledgments to the 
United States Centennial Commission for the cour- 


teous and cordial reception they have this day ex- | Virginia—P. A. Scaggs. Sey Behe ae | 
| North Carolina—Z. ie Hardy e's 


tended to our State, and also for their gratifying 
invitation to set apart a suitable day on which her 
people should assemble here to assist in celebrating 
the International Exposition held in honor of the 
One Hundredth Anniversary of the Independence of 
the United States.” 

Upon the conclusion of the governor’s address 
Chief Justice Comegys presented Hon. William G. 
Whitely, Mayor of Wilmington, who delivered an 
address descriptive of the history of the State from 
its earliest settlement. 

The address of Mayor Whitely concluded the ora- 
torical exercises, and the reception of Governor 
Cochran immediately followed, his Excellency occu- 
pying a position in the centre of the hall-way, and 
cordially receiving all visitors. 


THE TOURNAMENT. 
The tournament in the afternoon was, without 


doubt, the finest tilting match that has ever taken | 
Long before the hour named | 


place in this country. 
for the commencement of the tourney (2 o'clock), the 
vicinity of the tilting ground, at the foot of George's 
Hill, was packed With people, while the side of the 
hill was one solid mass of humanity. The roof of 
every building in close proximity was also crowded 
with spectators, while many viewed the tournament 
from the George’s Hill Observatory. 

Shortly after 2 o'clock the fifteen knights, repre- 
senting the thirteen original States, the Union, and 
the Centennial, in their showy uniforms, were drawn 
up in line in front of the Judges’ Stand, and were 
addressed by Colonel J. J. Stewart, of Baltimore. 
The address was brief, and was mainly devoted to 
an exposition of the display in which the knights 
were about to participate. 

The contestants then proceeded to their station at 
the north end of the track, and the tournament com- 
menced, under the superintendence of Colonel Suit, 
Chief Marshal, assisted by Major Harry Gilmor, F. 
A. G. Handy and E. F. Gallaher. 

The judges were as follows: Ex-Governor Oden 
Bowle, of Maryland; Colonel Fred. G. Skinner, of 
New York; Reverdy Dangerfield, Esq., of Virginia; 
Dr. J. E. Morgan, of Washington, D. C.; the Hon. D. 
W. Osburn, of Florida; General A. T. A. Torbert, of 
Delaware ; Clarence M. Barton, Esq., of the District 
af Columbia ; Horace J. Smith, Esa.. of Philadelphia; 
and Edward H. Maxwell, Esq., of Boston. Dr. John 


W. Bayne, of the United States Army, was appointed | 
| leries on the three sides of the hall, or were seated 
| in a triple row of chairs around the main hall. 
| them were the gentlemen of the Centennial Commis- 


surgeon. 

The tilting arches, as heretofore stated, were three 
in number, from each of which was suspended bya 
strap a ring, one and one-eighth inch in diameter, 
the arches being ninety feet apart. The knight en- 
deavors to take the three rings at a dead run. Each 
rider was allowed three trials at the rings, and the 
result of the coutest is seen in the following table, 
which gives the names of the knights and the order 
in which they ran:— 


| New Hampshire—W. A nett... 
, Massachusetts—E, A. ficavin, eh se 
| Rhode Island—T. Z. Lusby . . . ‘ 
| Connecticut—W. bee Senay gree 


| Georgia—C. A. Fox. ... 
| The 





CD DD hat et 9 DD Ot et | First Tilt. 





New York—G. V. Bacon. . 
Penns ivania—H, M. Perry. 
New Jersey—C. D. a 
Delaware—R. L. Kan ‘ 
Maryland—R. W. Werelocs ° > 


SHrrmHonmmor | Second Tilt. 


South Carolina—J. N. Jarboe . . 


Jnion—A. B. Suit. . 
The Centennial—C. White 


2 


wm one tocreetoroece | Third Tilt. 
AmNeawwowuorsranea! Totals. 


me boP 





The announcement that the Delaware knight had 


won the first prize was greeted with loud cheers. 


Connecticut, South Carolina, and the Knight of 
the Centennial having made six each, the three 
were allowed another tilt to decide who was entitled 
to second honors, the result being Centennial two, 


| and the two others one ring each. 


Connecticut and South Carolina then re-rode, re- 
sulting in two for Connecticut and one for South 
Carolina. 

The next ties being the knights of New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, and Maryland, who made tive each, they 
were alsoallowed another tilt, with the result—Mary- 
land 2; New Jersey, 3; and New Hampshire, 1. 

This ended the tourney, and the contestants were 
called to the front of the Judges’ Stand, and it was 
announced that the five following knights were enti- 
tled to the five prizes in the order named: Knight of 
Delaware, Knight of the Centennial, Knight of Con- 
necticut, Knight of South Carolina, and. the Knight 
of Maryland. 

The prizes awarded to the successful contestants 
comprise a pair of pearl-handled, silver-plated Rem- 


| ington revolvers; a bronze statuette of a knight, a 


centre-piece with a crystal bowl and pedestal of sil- 


| ver inlaid with gold, the salver ornamented to match 


the goblets of chased silver with gold medallions; a 
doutle-barrelled shot-gun with ammunition and case 
complete; silver-plated, gilt, and enamelled fruit- 
dish, and a tea set of twelve pieces. 

The ceremony of crowning the Queen of Love and 


| Beauty by the victorious knight took place at Judges’ 


Hall in the evening, and was witnessed by a large 
number of invited guests. The speakers’ desk was 


| removed to the southern side of the hall; before it 
| was a low platform, covered with a crimson carpet; 


upon this, and immediately in front of the speakers’ 


| desk, was a smaller platform, covered with a wine- 


colored carpet. The throne—a large chair of carved 
oak, beautifully upholstered with embroidery—was 
placed upon this. Over the platform and the speak- 


| er’s desk were festooned the national colors in pro- 


fusion. The gas fixtures were bronze knights in 
armor, in keeping with the occasion. 

The guests occupied seats in the corridors or gal- 
Among 


sion, of the foreign Commissions, distinguished citi- 


| zens, and their ladies. 


The exercises commenced at 8.45 P. M., by the en- 


trance of the judges of the tournament, and the Chief 
Marshal, Colonel Suit, who took seats in front of the 
| platform, General A. T. A. Torbert and J. J. Stewart, 


Esqs., taking seats on each side of the throne. The 
knights were then announced and marched to places 
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on the speakers’ stand and the stairway leading to 
it, led by Colonei Henry Gilmor. Next came the five 
victorious knights, who took places at the left of the 
throne. 

The ladies were then announced, and as they 
marched down the hall with the marshals they were 
loudly applauded. The Queen, Miss Parke P. Per- 
kins, of Buckingham County, Virginia, came first, 
attired in a magnificent white satin dress with a long 
train, which was carried by two pages, dressed in 
garnet velvet, slashed with blue and with silver 
spangles. 

The queen was a beautiful blonde, with dark brown 
hair, and easy self-possession, which well befitted the 
part. Following her came Miss Ida Griffin, of Prince 
George’s County, Maryland, dressed in a white silk ; 
next came Miss Bessie Holland, of Tallahasse, Flor- 
ida, attired in a corn-colored silk ; followed by Miss 
Ida Taylor, of Baltimore, a light blonde of ‘sweet 
sixteen,’’ dressed in white silk, and lastly Miss Mary 
Bladen, of Philadelphia, a young miss of about twelve 
summers, also dressed in white silk. 

As they were passing down the hall lights of vari- 
ous delicate tints were turned upon them, and also 
during all the time they remained upon the platform. 
The queen was escorted to the throne by Col. Gilmor, 
and the maids of honor ranged themselves on the 
platform opposite the Sir Knights. 

J. J. Stewart, Esq., of Baltimore, was then intro- 
duced, and made a brief speech appropriate to the 
occasion, and in eulogy of the women, whose great- 
est triumphs were in peace and notin war. At the 
conclusion of his remarks a page brought a golden 
crown on a silver salver and presented it to Sir 
Knight Kane, the victor, who placed it on the head 
of the queen. This ceremony completed, the Jubilee 
Singers, who sing daily in Machinery Hall, stationed 
in the corridor at the rear of the platform, sang an 
appropriate glee. 

Four more golden crowns were brought to Sir 
Knights Charles White, Jr., William P. Bryan, Nel- 
son Jarboe and R. W. Hereford, who piaced them 
upon the heads of the maids of honor before named. 

The queen then held a reception, Colonel Gilmor 
first presenting the judges, and afterwards promi- 
nent citizens. Col. Thos. A. Scott presented Wu- 
Yung-Ding, one of the Chinese Commission, a Man- 
darin of the Red Button, who was attired in his 
official robes. 

At the conclusion of the reception, there was a 
short promenz2de, and then the dancing commenced, 
the victorious knights and their beauteous ladies 
occupying the head of the room. The dancing was 
kept up till alate hour, and the entertainment was 
as successful as it was novel to a majority of the 
guests. 

This great day will long be remembered by all who 
participated in its celebration. 


OHIO DAY. 


Onto’s record of her celebration at the Centennial 
grounds on the 26th of October is one of which her 
people may be proud. Over 123,000 men, women, and 
children assembled from all parts of the United States 
to do homage to the Exhibition and the part Ohio had 
taken in it. Fully 35,000 people alone of her people 
were on the grounds. The ovation to Governor 
Hayes was one of the most brilliant that had been re- 
ceived on the Exhibition grounds by any individual. 
At 11 o’clock in the morning Director-General Go- 
shorn, with his staff, waited upon Governor Hayes, 
at the Trans-Continental Hotel, and accompanied 
him to the Belmont Avenue entrance, where the 
governor and his staff were met by President Haw- 





ley, Mr. John Welsh, President of the Board of Ii 
nance, and a large delegation of citizens of Ohio. 

A procession was soon formed, and, headed by a 
platoon of Centennial Guards, under command of 
Major Butler, and with the First Brigade Band of 
Philadelphia, the line moved up Belmont Avenue 
to State Avenue, and thence to the Ohio Building, 
where Governor Hartranft, of Pennsylvania, with 
ex-Governor E. F. Noyes, Gen. G. W. McCook, Gen, 
Barnabas Burns, Hon. R. P. Buckland, and Mr. F, 


W. Greene, of the Ohio State Centennial Board, were 


waiting to receive them. The building had been 
handsomely and appropriately decorated for the oc. 
casion, a number of flags were flying from all parts 
of the structure, and the reception-room was fes- 
tooned with bunting. 

An immense throng of fully 3000 persons had as. 
sembled on the outside, and some little delay ensued 
before a passage could be made for the entrance of 
the ,governor and his party. A way being opened, 
the governor entered through the front door, and, 
after exchanging congratulations with many of the 
gentlemen who had awaited his arrival in the inte 
rior, proceeded to the reading-room, where he ex. 
changed courtesies with the Ohio State Board. 

After a few minutes’ speech in the reading-room 
on the east side of the building, where several ladies 
and gentlemen were introduced to him, Governor 
Hayes was escorted by General Hawley of the Com. 
mission and members of the Ohio Board, to the por. 
tico immediately adjoining, and after the enthusias. 
tic cheers which greeted his appearance had been 
sneceeded by an appearance of quiet and order, was 
introduced by General Hawley, who said: 


REMARKS OF GENERAL HAWLEY. 


“ Fellow-citizens of Ohio, and, I think I may say 
of the Union, it is with very great pleasure that the 
Centennial Commission and the Board of Finance 
and all connected with the management of that great 
celebration and exhibition, do most heartily 
come, with a welcome stronger than language can 
express, His Excellency, the Governor of Ohio and 
our fellow-citizens and brethren of this great State. 
You of right belong here, for you have done much to 
make this Exposition. You are our brethren in the 
great bond of the Union of the United States. We 
welcome you; we join hands with you in pledging 
anew our devotion to the Constitution, the Union, 
and the flag, and in peeing Any God that the 
next century may surpass the last. present Gov- 
ernor Hayes, of Ohio.’ 


His Excellency, upon stepping forward, was greet- 
ed with the boisterous aeclamations of a multitude, 
which by this time had grown so rapidly that it filled 
not only the intervening inclosure between the buili#- 
ing and the railroad track, some hundred and fifty 
feet beyond, but extended to Belmont Avenue. Pro- 
ducing his manuscript notes, Governor Hayes spoke 
as follows :— 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR HAYES. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: On behalf of the people of 
Ohio, I desire to make their grateful acknowledg- 
ment toall of the Centennial authorities—to General 
Hawley and Mr. Goshorn, as President and Diree 
tor-General, and. the other members of the United 
States Centennial Commission, to Mr. Welch, 
President, and to the other officers and members 
the Centennial Board of Finance, for the reception 
and cordial welcome they have given us. 

I desire also, in behalf of the State of Ohio, to ex-, 
prere our appreciation of the honor done to us by: 
he presence of the Centennial Commissions from 
fore + countries, who are here with us on this occa 
sion in their respective representative capacities; 
to the representative of the Executive Department 
of our National Government in charge of the Gov- 
ernment exhibits; and to the Centennial Commis 
sioners of our sister States, who have honored us 
with their welcome presence ; also to the people —one 
and all—citizens of other States and of other lands 
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than our own, who are here to join us in this com- 
memoration. 

The citizens of Ohio have been deeply interested 
in this celebration, and are greatly gratified by its 
success. If events are to be measured by their re- 
sults, the work of the great founders of the National 
Government may well be commemorated by the 
people of all the States, and by none more heartily 
than by the people of Ohio. When independence 
was declared, Ohio had no existence. Over all that 
is now Ohio, stretched one vast, unbroken wilder- 
ness. Mr. Webster, in the great debate in the Sen- 
ate, described it as a wilderness which had perpetu- 
ated itself from century to century ever since the 
creation. In an extent of hundreds of thousands of 
square miles, no surface of smiling green attested 
the presence of civilization. It was a fresh, un- 
bounded, magnificent wilderness. No permanent 
settlement of civilized men had yet been made any- 
where within the limits of Ohio. And, my friends, 
what is Ohionow? [Cheering and confusion from 
the swaying and pushing of the crowd.] 

A State with three million of inhabitants—a greater 
population than that possessed by all the Colonies 
when they achieved their independence. But it is 
not for me, it is not for us, fellow-citizens of Ohio, 
to dwell on the growth, the progress, the prospects, 
the prosperity, the history of Ohio. A very interest- 
ing and instructive address, covering all these top- 
ies, was delivered some weeks ago by a distinguished 
citizen of Ohio. We are here te-day, as citizens of 
Ohio, upon the invitation of the Board of Centennial 
Managers of our State, to complete the commemo- 
rative exercises on our part contemplated in the 
original invitation of the National Commission. It 
is enough for me, it is enough for the citizens of 
Ohio, to say that we rejoice that our homes are in 
Ohio. It is enough for us to say that we are grateful 
that our lines have fallen unto us in such pleasant 
— and that we have such a heritage as Ohio 
now is. 

Ohio has been signally honored here by the selec- 
tion of one of her citizens as the Director-General of 
this great enterprise. We are glad to know that 
General Goshorn has so discharged the duties of his 
office that his name will be honorably remembered 
in connection with this Exhibition forever, for his 
name goes into history with it. [Applause.] We 
wish, as citizens of Ohio, to congratulate especially 
the citizens of Philadelphia and the my om of Penn- 
sylvanfa on the fortunate issue of this great enter- 
prise. It is mainly their enterprise. Upon them its 
treat burden devolved, and to them belongs the 
ion’s share of the glory ofits great success. [Cheers. ] 
This Centennial Exhibition is now drawing to its 
close. It will not be forgotten; it will pass into his- 
tory; it will live in the minds of our countrymen, 
linked with recollections of the fathers whose work 
it has so fitly commemorated. We hope—nay, we 
confidently believe—that the influence of this cele- 
bration will be to extend and perpetuate the prinei- 
— of our Revolutionary ancestors, and to give 
nereased assurance to all mankind that the new 
nation brought forth on this continent a hundred 
years ago is destined under Providence long to 
remain the home of freedom and the refuge of the 
appressed. 


THE GOVERNOR'S RECEPTION. 


The conclusion of the governor’s speech was the 
signal for a general renewal of the enthusiasm, the 
First Brigade Band, stationed near by, playing seve- 
ral selections. Thousands in the multitude were un- 
able to clearly see the governor. He was escorted to 
an adjoining balcony on the second story, where he 
modestly acknowledged the enthusiastic reception 


accorded to him by politely bowing to the people be- | 


low. After remaining onthe balcony afew moments, 
during which he was repeatedly cheered, the gov- 


ernor returned to the reading-room and received the 


Centennial Commissioners and Board of Finance, 
the members of the two organizations being pre- 
Sented by Director-General Goshorn. The governor 
Was next escorted to the large hall in the rear, used 
asa public reception-room, where a passage-way had 
been reserved between the eastern and western en- 
trances. 

At ten minutes of 120’clock the public were admit- 


a 

ted. The governor, attended by his staff, stationed 

himself near the centre of the hall, and, as the visit- 
| ors passed him, cordially grasped the band of each, 
| overlooking no one, from the youngest to the oldest 
of his guests. During the first fifteen minutes he 
shook hands with over five hundred persons, but 
| after that it was found necessary to admit the throng 
| less rapidly, and the rate was reduced from thirty- 
| eight to twenty-two per minute. Among the first in 
| the line was Miss Nichols, of the Woman’s Pavilion, 
| who handed the governor an elaborately- worked 
| fern-leaf motto containing the words, “All Glory to 
God,” with the dates 1776 and 1876 inscribed at each 
end. In the envelope was a note explaining the gift 
was worked for the governor by Mrs. Weaver, of 
Salem, Ohio, but owing to the pressure of the crowd, 
the governor was unable to open the envelope until 
several moments had passed, and it was then too late 
for him to make an acknowledgment of the neat trib- 
ute. The motto was placed in a prominent position 
on the west wall. 

Soon after 2 o'clock, the fact becoming apparent 
| that to admit the crowd on the outside awaiting an 
| entrance, and which still continued to accumulate, 
would occupy till nightfall, Governor Hayes reluct- 
antly yielded to the suggestions of tiie State Mana- 
gers to bring the ceremony to a close. 

At fifteen minutes before 3 o’clock, the governor, 
accompanied by Director-General Goshorn, left the 
building and took the cars on the steam railway for 
the Memorial Hall station, where he alighted and 
passed through the Main Building. 

At about four o'clock, while making a tour of the 
buildings and grounds under the escort of Mr. Go- 
shorn and several members of the Gubernatorial 
staff, Governor Hayes arrived in the vicinity of the 
| 





Municipal Building, at which the Commercial Ex- 

changes of other cities were being entertained at 
| lunch by their Philadelphia brethren. At the door 
of the building the governor and his companions 
hesitated, and were on the point of withdrawing, 
when, upon the solicitation of Mayor Stokley, the 
party were induced to enter. Governor Hayes was 
presented to the company by Mr. E. Harper Jeffries, 
of Philadelphia, and received with hearty applause. 

The governor responded in acknowledgment of 
the cordiality of his reception, which, he said, he 
construed to have been tendered, not as a compli- 
ment to himself as an individual, but to the office of 
the Chief Executive of the great State of Ohio. <Ad- 
| dressing Mayor Stokley, he added that the pleasure 
of meeting so many of the representative men of the 
business interests of the country was an unexpected 
one, and that, as he had been honored with an intro- 
duction, his only purpose was to pay his respects to 
the gentlemen present. He thanked the people of 
Phi-adelphia, through their Mayor, for the generous 
manner in which they had greeted the name of 
Ohio, and the welcome they had extended to her 
Executive, and closed by saying that, whatever may 
be the result of the present ephemeral political 
strife, we would all remember that we are Ameri- 
cans. 

The governor’s brief remarks were interspersed 
with rounds of cheers, which were renewed upon 
their conclusion. 

Mayor Stokley followed in some pertinent remarks, 
| and the visitors in a short time withdrew to continue 
| their trip through the enclosure. 


WHEN any one is run over in St. Petersburgh the 
carriage causing the accident is confiscated, the 
horses are taken to the fire brigade for public use, 
and the driver is imprisoned and flogged. Hence 
fewer accidents than anywhere else. 
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THe Beauty oF FormM.—Every country has its 
standard of beauty. Turkey and Africa—especially 
the latter—set up fatness of the female form as their 
standard. In our own country an accumulation of 
fat is not regarded asa part of beauty ; consequently 
they who are troubled with excessive fatness do all 
in their power to get rid of it. We have heard of 
girls eating slate-pencils, and we know of one Who 
drank vinegar as freely as water to make herself 
look genteel and graceful. A girl who is constitua- 
tionally fat cannot reduce her weight except by se- 
vere regimen. To resort to any other means will 
certainly ruin her health. The girl who drank vine- 
gar freely succeeded in exchanging her hearty man- 
ner, fresh, rosy complexion, and robust form, for a 
languid air, pallid hue, and an exceedingly genteel 
and delicate figure. The result of the exchange is 
constant suffering, arising from the complete wreck 
of a fine constitution. 

Tight-lacing is another pernicious habit. In vain 
the family physician raises his voice in warning; in 
vain comes Fashion’s mandate from over the water 
that small waists are no longer in vogue—but no use. 
The American girl will persist in killing herself by 
inches daily. No other countrywoman on the face 
of the earth sees the beauty in tight-lacing that she 
does. The plumpand meagre abuse the corset alike. 
Our girls forget that a beautiful form must be in pro- 
portion. The idea ofa girl fully developed squeezing 
her waist into an eighteen-inch corset! And hew 
often we hear the boasting remark: ** My waist meas- 
ures but eighteen or twenty inches.” If a small 
waist was considered such a great point of beauty, 


‘ioned with a waist measuring thirty-two inches? “A 

waist thirty-two inches! What an ungainly figure!’ 
you will say. Not at all. 
perfect conception of the female form. 

The number of our girls who are anxious to get rid 
of fat are few in comparison to those who wish to 
acquire that plumpness of form which is really es- 
sential to beauty. It is said that the plumpness of 
the women of the East is caused by their habits of 
idleness aud wantonness, and that our women are 
thin and meagre of form, generally on account of 
the constant activity of their mind and body. It is 
a well-known fact that habits of indulgence—plenty 
of sleep, and physicaland moral indolence—produce 
fat; but food—the quality, not the quantity eaten— 
has more effect than anything else on the plumpness 
of the body. 

Dr. Gazenane says that “‘immoderate love, and 
especially jealousy, are very apt to produce excess- 
ive thinness.”” After that, no girl who desires to be 
plump and rosy will fall too desperately in love; nei- 
ther will she allow the green-eyed monster to take 
up his abode in her heart. 

Girls who are grieving because they have not that 
fulness which is required to make the female form 
perfect, should remember that plumpness is by no 
means the sign of a sound constitution, and that 
some of the hardiest races were possessed of thin, 
wiry frames. The skilful toilet nowadays has re- 
sources enough to make up the defects of the form, 
and all ingenuous means to remedy it should be 
avoided. The girl of light structure and easy, grace- 
ful movement is often envied by her more robust 
sister. Of course it isn’t pleasant to think of one’s 
self as a walking bone-rack: yet the more a thin girl 
thinks on this subject the thinner she’ll grow, and 
there’s no help for it—for, if nothing else, a discon- 
tented spirit will keep her thin. 

The only sure way to grow fat is to lead a regular 
life, be free from all nervous excitement, exercise 
moderately, have some light occupation, and take 


plenty of sleep. To these you must add a generous 
diet of meat, vegetables, and all kinds of farinaceous 
food, and you will grow plump as if by magic. 


THE SUPPOSED SOLILOQUY OF A BACHELOR 
A PARODY. 


To wed or not to wed—that is the question. 

Whether it were wiser in the mind to bear 

The stings and torments of woe-begone celibacy, 

Or take up fortitude to woo, and sigh, and pop the 
question, 

And by marrying, end it! To take a wife to wed, 

And by a simple ceremony to see me end 

The heartache, and the thousand natural! ills 

A single life is heir to—’tis a consummation 

Devoutly to be wished. To wed—to take 

A wife! perhaps a shrew—ah! there’s the rub! 

For, in that wedded life, what dreams may come 

Must give us pause. There is the thought 

That makes celibacy of so es | life; 

For who would bear the scoldings of a vixen wife, 

The husband’s wrongs, the curtain lecture, 


| The pangs of despised love, the meal’s delay, 


The extravagance of dressing, and the neglect 


| Of household duties to peruse the trashy novel, 


When himself he might his quiet keep 


| By base celibacy? Who would fardels bear, 
| To grunt and sweat under a single life, 


But the dread of something after marrying— 
Her unknown temper, from the power of which 
No adventurer, after the ceremony is said, 

May ever be released—puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have 


| Than fly to those we know not of ? 
| Thus fearing does make cowards of us all, 


And thus the native hue of resolution 


| Is sicklied o’er with the pale east of doubt, 
| And enterprises of great pith and moment 


| And jose the name of action. 
how is it that the statue of Venus of Milo was fash- | 


The Venus of Milo is a | 








| that collects in the Space above the oil. 


With this regard, their currents turn away, 
CLAIR. 


THE Scientific American contains some useful 
hints regarding the prevention of explosicns of oil 
lamps. Among other things it says: “All explosions 
of petroleum lamps are caused by the vapor or gas 
When 
full of oil, of course a lamp contains no gas, but 
immediately on lighting the lamp consumption of 
oil begins, soon leaving a space for gas, which com- 
mences to form as the lamp warms up, and after 
burning a short time, sufficient gas will accumulate 
to cause an explosion. Many things occur to cause 
the flame to pass down the wick and explode the 
lamp. 1. A lamp may be standing on a table, or 
mantel, and a slight puff of air from the open win- 
dow or door may cause an explosion. 2. A lamp 
may be taken up quickly from a table or mantel and 
instantly exploded. 8 A lamp is taken out into an 
entry where there is a draft, or out of doors, and an 
explosion ensues. 4. A lighted lamp is taken upa 
flight of stairs, or is raised quickly to place it on the 
mantel, resulting in an explosion. In these cases 


| the mischief is done by the air movement—either by 


suddenly checking the draft, or forcing air down the 
chimney against the flame. 5. Blowing down the 
chimney to extinguish the light is a frequent cause 
of explosion. 6. Lamp explosions have been caused 
by using a chimney broken off at the top, or one 
that has a piece broken out, whereby the draft is 
variable and the flame unsteady. 7. Sometimes a 
thoughtless person puts a small-sized wick in a large 
burner, thus leaving a considerable space along the 
edges of the wick. 8 An old burner with its air 
drafts clogged up, which rightfully should be thrown 
away, is sometimes continued in use, and the final 
result is an explosion. 


For ladies’ and children’s boots and shoes, the 
Crown Dressing is rapidly displacing all others. _Its 
roprietors, Messrs. Frank Miller, Son & Co., New 
ork. is the largest house of its kind in the country, 
and are never known to press and inferior artic. 
Those who have tried the Crown Dressing speak ef 
it most highly.— Harper's Bazar. 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book. by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 804 North Bighth Street, 
formerly of 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE above building is in the Gothic style of ar- 
chitecture. It was built by Judge Potter, of the 
Supreme Court of New York, for a permanent 
residence, upon the side of a high, rocky hill, over- 
looking the town of Whitehall, New York. It is 
situated upon a level plot of ground, about one hun- 
dred and fifty feet above the town, with the hill 
rising high above it in the rear, and is one of those 

uiet, unobtrusive pieces of architecture that is sel- 
dom seen in this country. It was constructed of 
white sandstone, laid rubble, and pointed the color 





FIRST STORY. 


of the stone, with a black uniform line marking the 
joints. The roof is covered with slate; the porches, 
cornices, ete., are of wood. The house is very com- 
modious, having all the necessary apartménts to 
make it a first-class residence. It is considered by 
many of acknowledged taste to be one of the most 
successful and beautiful residences in the northern 
portion of the State, although in point of expense 
very many treble it in cost, which was about $25,000. 
The interior is well finished, good plumbing, heat- 
ing, and all other conveniences of the present day 
are abundantly and richly supplied. The above 








drawing can give but a faint idea of its beauty, as 
the nice balance of parts and the due quantities of 
effect cannot Le fully a poems without viewing 
the building, nemeamted y the scenery, with which 
it was organized to be associated. The following 
are the sizes of the rooms, etc. :— 


First Story.—P parlor, 15 by 20 feet; DR drawing- 
room, 15 by 22 feet: SR sitting-room, 15 feet by 
feet 3 inches; H hall, 8 feet; V vestibule, 4 feet 9 
inches by 8 feet; K kitchen, 14 feet by 15 feet 6 





SECOND STORY. 


inches; SK summer kitchen, 14 by 17 feet: SR store- 
room, 6 feet 9 inches by 10 feet: C chamber, 14 feet 
by 16 feet 6 inches; BR bath-room, 6 feet 9 inches by 
8 feet 9 inches; P pantry, 5 by 10 feet. 


Second Story.—C chamber, 15 feet by 14 feet 3 
inches; C chamber, 15 feet 3 inches by 20 feet: C 
chamber, 15 by 24 feet; C chamber, 14 feet by 17 fect 
8 inches: BR bath:room, 7 feet by 12 feet 6 inches; 
BC bed chamber, 10 feet by 17 feet 6 inches; BR bil- 
liard-room, 14 feet by 18 feet 6 inches; DR dressing- 
room, 8 by 14 feet 
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HOLLOWAY’s MusIcAL MONTHLY for December is 
just published, containing several attractive pieces | 
of music for piano or organ. Send 40 cents for it, or 
$4 for next years’ subscription, to Mr. Holloway, and 
receive by return mail. 

A New Premium, and the most liberal ever of- 
fered. Any subscriber, new or old, sending in the 
name of a new subseriber, with $8 for the two, will 
receive in addition to the Monthly, a nicely-bound 
volume of new sheet music, containing songs and 
piano or organ pieces, costing in the regular way 
about $10; 64 sents in stamps must be sent for post- 
age on the premium. This isa splendid holiday pres- 
ent. Sample copies of the January number now 
ready, for canvassing, will be sent on receipt of 25 
cents; regular price 40 cents. 

New Sheet Music.—Under the Mistletoe, new edi- 
tion of Glover’s beautiful Christmas song, 25 cents. 
Christmas Bells, fine duet and chorus by Stewart, 30. 
Around the Fire, Christmas song and chorus, Hollo- 
way, 30. Kriss Kringle March, by Fawcette, with 
splendid title, 50. Slightly Soiled Music: We are 
closing out a lot, very slightly soiled, of 25 cent to 50 
cent pieces at 10 pieces for $1. Send at once. Ad- 
dress all orders for music or the Monthly to J. Starr 
Holloway, Publisher, 811 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadephia. 


In Brazil diamonds are found on mountains 6000 
feet above the sea. The crystalline cannot be cut, 
and is called “ Bort.”” It is made into powder, and 
used for cutting other gems. The amorphous variety 
is opaque and of a gray color, and is called carbonate 
or diamond carbon ; itis used for polishing diamonds 
and other hard stones, and is much used by the 
watchmakers of Switzerland for polishing rubies for 
jewelling watches. 


Fashions 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havre had frequent applications forthe purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, ete., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Bditress of the Fashion Department will 
hereafter execute commissions for any, who yn 4 a 

or the 








sire it, with the charge of a small percenta 
time and research required. ——_s and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
wareed by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here govern the purchase ; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goodsare sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person. on which much dependsin choice. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editress does not know. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 

\ expenditure, to be addressed to the care of L. A. 
Godey, Esq. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neitherthe Editor nor the Publisher 
pan Fn accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 





DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION PLATE. 
Fig. 1.—Visiting dress of brown silk. The lower 
skirt is trimmed with plaited ruffles of two shades 
of silk and velvet; the overskirt with black lace and 
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| velvet. Basque bodice, bound with velvet. Brown 


velvet bonnet, trimmed with feathers and silk. 

Fig. 2—Reception dress of two shades of purple 
silk and matelasse. The underskirt is trimmed with 
one ruffle, with a narrow plaiting on the edge, anda 
band of matelasse above it, and heading the flounce. 
The front of the dress is made of the matelasse and 
light silk, trimmed with fringe and shells of silk. 
Sleeveless basque of matelasse ; dark sleeves. 

Fig. 3—Walking dress of two shades of elephant 
color. The skirt and sleeves are of silk of the dark- 
est shade ; the polonaise is of figured wool matelasse 
of the lightest shade, trimmed with fringe. Velvet 
bonnet of the two shades, trimmed with silk and 
feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Evening dress of pink silk and white silk 
matelasse. The underskirt is of the pink, formed of 
slanting folds, divided by lace and loops of ribbon. 
Polonaise short in front, forming a train in the 
back, trimmed with lace and a narrow fold of silk; 
neck square, trimmed with lace, and illusion folded 
inside; elbow sleeves. Hair arranged high; pink 
feather in it. 

Fig. 5.—Carriage dress of blue silk matelasse ; the 
lower skirt trimmed with two plaitings and a band 
of velvet. Overskirt and basque trimmed with 
broad velvet band and sash loops, and ends in back. 
Velvet bonnet of the two shades, trimmed with silk 
and fiowers. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—House dress of gray silk and Cashmere. 
The underskirt is of the silk; the polonaise is but- 
toned down the back, and is trimmed with pocket, 
buttons, and bows of silk. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress of navy blue silk and cam- 
el's hair. The underskirt is of silk, the overdress 
and basque of camel’s hair; the skirt is trimmed 
with a deep knotted fringe, and a large silk bow in 
the back. The basque is plaited on the sides, deep 
infront. Felt hat, turned up at one side, trimmed 
with ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 3—Walking dress of black Cashmere; the 
underskirt trimmed with a deep plaiting, the over- 
skirt with ball fringe. Black velvet hat, trimmed 
with velvet and feather. Cashmere sack, deep in 
front, trimmed with two rows of fringe and feather 
bands. 

Fig. 4.—Visiting dress of plum-colored silk and 
velvet; the underskirt is of silk, trimmed with plait- 
ings and ruffles. Polonaise of velvet, the front 
trimmed with fringe, the back with embroidery. 
Plum-colored velvet bonnet, trimmed with lace, 
feathers, and flowers. 7 

Fig. 5.—Carriage dress of brown silk and velvet; 
the underskirt of the silk, trimmed with plaitings; 
the overdress and basque of velvet, trimmed with 
fringe and écru lace. The waist is trimmed with 
silk, and silk sleeves. Bonnet of brown veivet, 
trimmed with silk and flowers. 

Figs. 6 and &—Front and back view of walking 
dress, made of navy blue silk and striped camei’s 
hair. The underskirt is trimmed with ruffles, edged 
with knife plaitings. The polonaise is buttoned 
down the back, with revers of silk turned back; 
silk or striped sleeves, as fancy may dictate; it is 
trimmed with a wool fringe. Bonnet of velvet, 
trimmed with feathers, lace, netted silk, and flow’ 
ers. 

Fig. 7.—Myrtle green suit; the underskirt of silk; 
the overdress of silk matelasse, with lace trimming 
it, and silk sleeves. Velvet bonnet, trimmed with 
flowers and silk. 
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FASHIONS. 


Fig. 9.—Suit of brown Cashmere; the underskirt 
trimmed with silk plaitings, the overdress with the 
same; silk pocket and bow at one side; cuirass 
basque, bound with silk. Bonnet of veivet, trimmed 
with silk and feathers. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Suit for child of five years; navy-blue 
Cashmere dress; ulster of blue waterproof. Hat 
sailor shape, made of felt, trinsmed with velvet. 

Fig. 2.—Suit for girl of eight years, made of myrtle- 
green serge. The skirt trimmed with two plaitings. 
Sacque of the same, trimmed with silk bow at the 
waist, and sash. Felt hat, trimmed with velvet and 
feather. 

Fig. 3.—Suit for boy of ten years, made of gray 
tweed. , Felt hat. 

Figs. 4 and 5—Gymnastie costume for boys. Fig. 
5is of striped flannel; Fig. 5of navy-blue bound with 
black. 

Fig. 6.—Trimmings for chemise. See page 561 for 
description. 

Figs. 7 and 20.—Ulster coat for a girl of eight (front 
and back). Light gray cloth. The coat is double- 
breasted, and is plaited at the back, each plait being 
fastened down with a patte. Pockets, cuffs, and re- 
vers all bound with narrow braid. This coat is worn 
over a dark-gray velvet dress. 

Fig. 8.—Gymnastic costume for girl of seven years, 
made of navy-blue flannel, trimmed with cardinal 
red braid, the full drawers underneath are also of 
flannel. 

Figs. 9 and 10.—Front and back view of ladies’ 
basque, with lacing across the back, front, and 
sleeves. 

Fig. 11.—Dolman of black Cashmere, trimmed with 
fringe and passementerie ; ribbon bows. 

Fig. 12.—Pendant of gold and brilliant set with fine 
pear-shaped pearls, the centre one of unusual beauty. 

Fig. 13.—Spotted lace veil, trimmed with an edge. 

Fig. 14.—Dress for child of two years. The frontin 
kilt plaits; the back louse and fastened by a sash. 

Fig. 15.—Cloak for child of four years, with cape 
plaited in the back, fastened with buttons. 

Fig. 16.—Baby's shirt, made of linen lawn, and 
trimmed with narrow lace. 

Fig. 17.—Infants’ slip, made of Nainsook muslin, 
and trimmed with a narrow edging. 

Fig. 18.—Suit for boy, made of navy-blue cloth, and 
trimmed with bands of Astrakhan fur and frog but- 
tons. 

Fig. 19.—Gymnastic costume for girl of six years, 
made of gray flannel, trimmed with bands of blue 
or searlet. 

Fig. 21.—Seotch fishwife costume. Like the French 
costume, this may be worn ata fancy ball. The chief 
difference between the two is the headdress, the 
Seotch woman tying a Madras handkerchief over 
her cap. The Scotch woman wears two petticoats, a 
navy-blue under one, and a striped yellow-white up- 
per one; the latter having three tucks. The laveuse 
tunic is blue and white striped flannel; the white 
linen apron forms the pocket. The Garibaldi bodice 
is of flowered chintz; the cloak is blue duffel, and 
the fish basket slung at the back. 





HATS AND MOURNING BONNETS. 
(See Lngravings, Page 508.) 





| 





Fig. 1.—Mourning bonnet of biack silk, trimmed 
with crape and silk flowers. 
Fig. 2.—Mourning bonnet of black silk, trimmed | 
with crape ruches and bows. 
Fig. 3.—Cream.-colored felt bonnet, trimmed with 
silk and flowers. 
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Fig 4.—Bonnet of black velvet, faced with cardinal 
silk, trimmed with ribbon loops and cardinal wing. 


CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


THERE is certainly an attempt on the part of our 
modistes to return to a great simplicity of outline 
in dresses. But alas! while the cry is for simplicity 
in materiai, costliness and extravagance seem the 
order of the day. Heavy fabrics are very much more 
fashionable, rich fabrics falling in straight folds, for 
dressy toilets, and requiring plain fashions, with 
wide plaits well marked. With such shapes the only 
suitable trimmings are lace, and more especially old 
lace of priceless value, so much and so justly appre- 
ciated, fringe and braid. Velvet, plain or striped 
satin, gros grains, faille, and brocatelle; such are 
the materials of this style of toilet. Dresses for the 
daytime, for visiting, or promenade toilets are always 
long-skirted, but not invariably Princess shaped. 
The walking costume is subject to all the modifica- 
tions which fancy can suggest; and it is this variety 
which renders modern toilets so original and pretty; 
it permits a lady to affirm her own personality, by 
the choice she knows how to make from among a 
thousand things which might tempt her, but which 
her reason and good sense alone may forbid or allow. 
Daytime costumes are mostly made of part wooller 
material and partly silk or velvet, and the shapes 
most ‘generally adopted are those spoken of early in 
the season—draperies and polonaises, with trim- 
mings of all sorts, braid, fringe, fur, ete. The cui- 
rass paletot, somewhat masculine in shape, is made 
either of the same material as the dress, or of cloth 
or velvet. Cashmere is the material par excellence 
for general wear, because it is sufficienly warm with- 
out being so heavy as other woollen fabrics. It is to 
be had in every shade of light or dark colors, and 
associates most happily with faille, gros grains, or 
even velvet; thus composing most elegant and taste- 
ful toilets for the autumn and winter, which will re- 
main fashionable long after all the new fancy mate- 
rials now in vogue have become quite dé modés. 

Many a garment of last year’s make may be reno- 
vated and made to look fashionable again, if care is 
taken to alter its shape a little and to trim it anew. 
This year braid of very stylish effect is the best of 
trimmings for such a purpose. Embroidered braid is 
the most elegant; itis very expensive, but ladies may 
work it themselves, and thus procure a very beauti- 
ful and original style of ornament at comparatively 
small expense. By selecting a not very elaborate 
design, one can easily work the plain woollen braid 
so as to make it look extremely tasteful. Camaieu 
tints produce pretty, sober, Jady-like patterns. Ifa 
different color is chosen to that of the braid itself, 
it should not be such as to form a gaudy contrast. 
Upon a dark blue dress, for instance, the braid might 
be black and embroidered in point russe in several 
shades of blue. This styte of embroidery looks quite 
as well, and even better, 'n fine wool than in silk. 

Our lady readers will find in the pages of this maga- 
zine many patterns of borders or insertions which 
they can very well adopt to braid embroidery. The 
embroidered braid will be much more elegant than 
the brocaded, for what is worked by hand always is, 
and nothing gives a more dainty and soigné appear- 
ance to a lady’s dress than anything she has taken 
the trouble to arrange and trim with her own fingers. 
Braid can also be worked with chenille, to which the 
introduction of small patterns in silk knotted stitch 
and point d’or adds much beauty and effect. This 
work is quickly done, and will no doubt be a pleas. 
ure to many of our fair readers. 

There is no color exclusively adopted by fashion 
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this season; myrtle green is popular, but the prevail- 
ing tint is still black; and who that has enjoyed the 
comfort of a black toilet, always suitable upon almast 
all occasions, will wish fashion to change upon this 
point? 

Fashion holds in great favor wide belts of grosgrain 
ribbon, fastened with metal buckles, silver, gold, or, 
steel; these are now considered more elegant than 
the leather belts. They are more particularly suita- 
ble to wear with the polonaise, be it tight-fitting or 
not. They serve to fasten on a number of pretty 
trinkets, such as the fan, scent bottle, note-book, 
etc., which are suspended from tiny chains, with 
rings slipped over the belt. The faille belt should be 
matched in color to the dress or its trimmings; it Is 
fastened by an artistic buckle, the elegance of that 


must depend upon the style of the toilet. This great | 


furore for pretty belts and clasps might bring us back 
to round-waisted bodices. We shall see. 

Morning dresses are invariably made in the Prin- 
cess shape, with long, gored skirt ; Cashmere and tar- 
tan are most employed. The favorite style consists 
in wide bands of velvet put on down the front, turned 
sharply off into a pointat each side, going around the 
bottom at the back, and then coming up again into 
a double line in the middle; a similar strip of velvet 
describes a large, square sailor collar on the upper 
part of the bodice. The robe de chambre is buttoned 
all the way down in front. 

The pocket continues to be the one great ornament 
of toilets. They are made of various shapes, plain 
or plaited, trimmed with ribbons, lace, or passemen- 
terie, even upon evening dresses of the lightest; but 
they are simply composed of a double bow of ribbon, 
or even of some pretty arrangement of artificial 
flowers. 

Caps for ladies are still mostly made in the Char- 
lotte Corday style, with round crown, lace trimming, 
large bow on the top, and streaming ends at the 
back. Another model forms a very small lace fan- 
chon on the top of the head and two square lapels at 
the back. Bow of fringed ribbon at the top, and 
loops of the same ribbon under the barbes at the 
back. This is a very coquettish and becoming style 
of cap; a spray of flowers may be added at the side. 

Gloves, whether Danish or of kid, are worn very 
jong, entirely covering the wrist, and coming inside 
the sleeve, which is rather open at the bottom. It 
is usual to wear five or six buttoned gloves. New 
linen collars and cuffs are hemstitched, and wrought 
with blue or scarlet dots or stars. With these is a 

‘cravat bow, made of a sheer lawn pocket handker- 
chief, with hem matching the collar. It is plaited 
and folded to form a bow, but may be opened to be 
Jaundried, and it is of sufficient size to be used af- 
terwards as a pocket handkerchief. The cuffs are 
wide and flaring. New pocket handkerchiefs of 
very sheer linen lawn have the edges needleworked 


in scallops, and instead of a hem, a wide gingham | 
pattern is stamped on in plaids or stripes of cardi- | 
Others are of | 


naj, navy-blue, black, or brown. 
coarser linen, with stamping on the hem. Finest of 
all are ‘those with scarlet or blue dashes, dots, and 
scallops, exquisitely wrought on the hem. White 


handkerchiefs with colored silk hems that will wash | 
are still very much used. A charming novelty is a | 


tiny flat bow of'linen, edged with lace, and provided 


with a buttonhole in the middle, which is to fasten | 


it to the collar button of-gold or pearl which ladies 
now fasten their collars with. This is the neatest 
ornament possible ‘for ladies who appreciate the fine 
linen collars which are now worn on all occasions, 
except those where full dress is required. Purses 
for carrying specie are in fashion again; they are 
made of fine silver wire, and are suspended from 


the chatelaine. .The colored nets for the hair are 
fast becoming popular with young ladies. The hair 
is not now braided before being put in the net, but 
is tied in a ctraight loop, which is called the Catagon 
loop. 

Embroidery on dresses is the present fancy of rich 
women in Europe, and is being used here on full 
dress toilets and elegant costumes for the street, 
The tablier breadth is usually covered with needle 
work, and there are many yards of wrought bands 
for borders and as headiugs of flounces. One very 
beautiful imported dress is of pale gray satin, has a 
tablier front, embroidered with silk and cheneille to 
represent water lilies and their dark green foliage. 
Black velvet costumes have bias bands three inches 
wide, covered with needle work, and fine soutache 
braiding that can scarcely be distinguished from 

embroidery. 
| For the benefit of those of our readers who desire 
| @ stylish and at the same time inexpensive suit, we 

will describe two Cashmere ones lately seen which 

combine the two requisites. The first is composed 

of steel gray Cashmere; the skirt of Cashmere is 
trimmed with a silk plaiting, and above this by a 
| flounce disposed in cornet-shaped plaits, each plait 
| being fastened down by a tab of braid speckled with 
| steel. The polonaise is very long in front, edged 
around with one plaiting and a wide strip of the 
braid; it is raised very low down at the back bya 
series of cornet-shaped plaits, zrranged in the shape 
of a fan; at the side a cornet-shaped pocket is orna- 
mented with steel braid, and finished with a bow of 
gray ribbon and long fringed ends. ‘The other cos- 
tume is of bluish-gray Cashmere, and dark-blue grog 
grain silk. The skirt is of the Cashmere, trimmed 
with plaited flounces alternately of Cashmere and 
gros grain. The polonaise, which opens in front, 
and is fastened with bows of blue ribbon, is trimmed 
around with a plaiting, and is looped up at the back, 
forming a sort of coat basque. 

A tasteful toilet for a little girl of twelve years old 
is of pinkish-gray Cashmere, with a skirt trimmed 
with a deep plaiting, and polonaise edged around 
with a ball fringe of wooi to match, and looped up 
at the back with two puffs of rose-colored ribbon. 
Breton fichu, trimmed with fringe, the points of 

which were placed in front, and both ends at the 

back. Hat of pinkish-gray felt, with ribbon to 
| match, and clusters of rose-colored feathers, forming 
an aigrette at the side. 

Another dress for a little girl eight years old is of 
blue Cashmere, with skirt entirely plaited, and 
round bodice, also plaited both in front and at the 
back. The paletdt, of blue Cashmere, is trimmed 

| around with a thick cord of blue silk, and is fas- 
tened down the front with brandebourgs of the 
same cord, put on ladder-wise. This trimming is 
also repeated at the back. The sleeves are also 
laced in the same style at the side. Inner chemisette 
and sleeves of embroidered muslin, trimmed with 

Valenciennes lace. Small blue silk capots, trimmed 
with a wreath and clusters of white marguerites. 
And a very dainty dress for a miss of two years old 

is of white Cashmere, very richly embroidered, and 
with bows of cream-white ribbon at the back. A 
coquettish little hat of white felt, trimmed with 
white feathers and pink rose-buds, completes this 
costume, which can be worn over an ordinary white 
| dress of Nainsook muslin for a street wrap. 

With wishes of a merry Christmas to our readers, 
we will bid them adieu, thanking them for their 
kindness in following us month by month through 
the past year, and hoping they and many others 

may continue their kind interest in our labor through 
’ the new year about opening upon us. FASHION. 
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HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in overy 

family—looked for eagerly by the young folks, 

and read with interest by the older. Its purpose is 

to interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practi- 

cal, sensible, and to have really permanent worth, 
while it attracts for the hour. 


It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 
tors some of the most attractive writers in the coun- 
try. Among these are: 


J.T. Trowbridge, 
Edward Eggleston, 
James T. Fields, Louise C. Moulton, 
Rebecca H. Davis, C. A. Stephens, 
Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, Harriet P. Spofford, 
Edward Everett Hale, Julia Ward Howe. 


Louise M. Alcott, 
J.G. Whittier, 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
comprehensive in its character. It gives 


Stories of Home and 
Sch Life, 


Stories of Adventure, 
Letters of Travel, 


Editorials upon Cur- Tales, Poetry, 
rent Topics, Selections for Decla- 
Historical Articles, mation, 


Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Religious Articles, 


Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies 
sent free. Please mention in what paper you read 
this advertisement. 


PERRY, MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





If you want the best selling article 
in the world and a solid goid patent 
lever watch as premium, write at 


once to BRIDE & CO., 767 Broadway, New York. 


$552 B77 bo vicneky Sugustal Mtuines: 











Fifty pages—300 Illustrations, with Descriptions of 
thousandsof the best Flowers and Vegetables in the 
world, and the way to grow them—all for a TWo CENT 
postage stamp. 

Vick’s Floral Guide, Quarterty, 25 cents a year. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 50 
cents in paper; in elegant cloth covers, $1. 

Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 
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McCallum, 
Crease, & Sloan. 


ALL STYLES OF 


CARPETINGS. 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE 


AND IMPORTATION. 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


1012 «> 1014 
CHESTNUT ST, 


PHILADELPHIA 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR MONEY 


You need not throw away those ribbons and ties, 
or that dress, as soon as a little faded or dingy, or 
you are tired of the color, and buy new ones. It 
would be a foolish waste of money while you can so 








| readily restore the color, or change it entirely by the 


Facts and Incidents. | 





use of LEAMON’S ANILINE Dyes. One bottle of these 
wonderfully strong and brilliant Dyes will color a 
great many such things, and thus you can keep your 
money. Tryitonce. They are sold by all druggists. 


DR. WARNER’S HEALTH CORSET. 


With Skirt Supporter & 
Self-Adjusting Pads. 
Secures Health & 
Comfort of Body 

with Grace an 
Beauty of Form. 

Three garments in 
one. Approved by all 
physicians. 

WARNER BROS. 
wf Manufacturers, 
763 Broadway, New York. 


B. T. BABB SOAP. 
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to every mother and family {x Christendom: packed In boxes 
of 12 cakes, of 6 ozs. each, and sent free to any addrc sson receipt 
¥ $2.50, Address B. T. Babbitt, \rw Youu CITY, 
Ba For Sale by all Druggists. “Ga 
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GOSSAMER WATER-PROOF GARMENTS. 
. FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN AND MISSES. 


This new and ver popular rment is being adopted for storm 
wear, by hundreds of ladies and gentlemen in all parts of the United 
States. It is found to be particularly useful in the summer as well 
as A from the fact that it is not affected by heat or cold, is 
proof a 


WATER, MUD, WIND, SNOW AND SLEEFT. 


The nts, when rolled, can be easily carried in the dress or 
coat pocket; thus can be always at hand when protection is wanted. 
The material of which the Gossamer Cloth is made is a coated Scotch 
Gingham, mekipg & cloak or coat weighing only from nine to six- 
teen ounces, and having the appearance of a rich BLACK SILK. 
Gents’ Gossamer Hats and Caps weigh but two ounces, and are sold 
in a six-inch leather wallet. Also the Gossamer Umbrella, “the 





only real water-proof umbrella” ever made. Our goods are for sale \ 
by first-class Dry Goods and Rubber Houses throughout the United 


States and Canadas. Gossamer Leggins for Ladies, Gentlemen, Misses, and Children, the caly leg in made 






pe is peeing -grosé. ma or pe peotection ¢ Gesneives pas the — we a our Rae | ossamer 
“ater-Proof,” on the loop of every garment we make; also on our leggins and umbrellas. None are genu- 
ine if not so stamped. See for yourself they have our trade-mark. = 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 289 Devonshire St., Boston. 


W.B.—To accommodate those living where our goods are not sold at retail, we will send by mail, post- 
paid, to any address, one 56-inch Lady’s Cape, 38.25; one Gent’s Sack, any size, $10; Gent’s Hat, $2; Gent’s 
Cap, $1.25; Gossamer Cloth, 36 inches wide, $1.25 per yard. 

Send postal-card for “ustrated Circular. 


HIGHEST HONORS awarded at the CENTENNIAL. | AWARD OF MEDAL AND DIPLOMA 


NEW WILLCOX & GIBBS FROM JUDGES, CENTENNTIAZI,, 1876. 
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Latest Only machine | Pure, Rich Flavoring Extracts of Choicest Fruits. 
Invention, and in the world —ee a ert T ~— 
producing —— WAX FLOWER MATERIAL 
most Automatic in every variety, at lowest prices. Just pub- 
Marvelous Tension and lished, “Wax Flower Making without a Toach- 
Results, stitch hora eto 
Indicator ice post- ; given free, w 
4 rial. f material and instructions for making sev- 
Trade Mark in base of every machine. aa vines of ivy Reaves, post-paid, 60 me 

ie pictures, 50 cts. 50 Gem Chromos, 50 cts. 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 50 Embossed pleturen, 60 cts hole sammpies of either. 10 cts 
Send Postal Card for Illustrated Price List, &. Bae a PLTTEN & CO., 168 William Street. New York. 
Willcox & Gibbs 8, M. Co., 


Bulbs, Fall Price List and 
(Cor. Bond St.) 658 Broadway, New York: | Trees, Plamts, Buin catalogue Gratis, Ad. 
Philadelphia: D. S. EWING, 1127 Chestnut Street. | dress F. K. PHUENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Ill. 


LADIES, DO YOU LOVE FLOWERS? 


Gems of Beauty! Ladies! Young Folks! Just the Papers for You! 
; SEND 15 Crs FOR TRIAL TRIP THREE MONTHS. 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 


And Pictorial Home Companion. 

A Perfect Beauty, devoted to Flowers, Window Garden- 
ing, Household Elegancies, Housekeeping, Art, Music, Home 
Pets, Ladies’ Faney Work, Society, Amusements, Cottages, 
ete. THE PEETTIEST LADIES’ PAPER IN AMERICA. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. Wonderfully popular. Ladies all delighted 
with it. Do not fail to send for it. 

Price, 3%c., 3 months on trial, with 1 chromo or Steel Plate Engraving. 

“ 50c ry oe both . oe it) 














oe lBe a “ “ without “ or “ “ 
** 10c., Specimen copy. None free. Get up a Club. 
Agents wonted. 


The Little Gem and Young Folks’ Favorite. 


THREE MON7 HS ON TRIAL, ONLY 10 CENTS. 

Take it for your children. Pure and sensible. The pret- 
tiest paper for the Young Folks in the United States. Fullof 
pretty Pictures, Entertaining Stories, Puzzles, Fun, Anee- 

otes, Questions, Little Pieces, and Helps to School Studies, 
Boys and Girls wanted to get up Clubs. Goes like fun. 


Price, 36 cents, 6 months, including pretty chromo. 

“ o "3s « “ “ “ 

iy oe i ee “ 0 “* g ** on trial, without chromo, 
9 ~ & ‘“ Specimen copy. None free. 


Address, HENRY T. WILLIAMS. Publisher, 46 Beekman Street, New York. 
N. B.—Please state where you saw this advertisement. 
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TERMS: 





One copy,one year. . .  . $300] copy to the person getting up the 

Two copies, one year 5 00| club, making nine copies . $21 00 

Three copies, one year . 7 50| Eleven copies, one year, and an ex- 

Four copies,one year. ; . 10 00; tra copy to the person getting up  . 

Five copies, one year, and an extra the club, making twelve copies . 27 50 
copy to the person getting up the Twenty-three one year, andan ~ 
club, making six copies , . 14 00| extra copy to the person getting up 

Eight copies, one year, and an extra the club, making Freaky Ieee ecole 55 00 


Every Subscriber will receive the Magazine and Premium 
free of Postage. 


COL.UBs: 
@= To the getter-up of a club of 4, 6, or 9 copies, we will send one copy of *‘ The 
Mother's Joy,” and, as an extra premium, a choice of one copy of either é following 
Chromos: ,“‘ The Morning Call,” “‘ The Rescue,” “True to Nature,” ** Our Darling,” 


or @ copy of our ‘‘Centennial Art Gallery’’ of steel engravings, contairling pictures of 
battles and incidents connected with pene ar of Independence. = 

@@ To the cen of a club of 12 copies, we will send ** The Mother’s Joy,” and, 
as an extra premium, the chcice of two of the three following: ‘‘The “Morning Call,”’ 
“The Rescue,”? ** True to Nature,’ or ‘‘ Our Darling ;” or a copy of our “‘ Centennial 
Art Gallery.” 

g@ To the getter-up of a club of 24 copies, we will send “‘ The Mother’s Joy,” “ The 
Morning Call,’ ‘“*The Rescue,’ ‘‘ True to Nature,” and “Our Darling.’’ Or, in place 
of one of the Chromos a copy of our ‘* Centennial Art Gallery.” 

@@ Every subscriber who remits us Three Dollars in advance can have a choice of 
one copy of “The Mother’s Joy,” ‘*The Morning Call,” or “The Rescue,” or ‘ True 
to Nature,” or ‘‘ Our Darling,” or our “Centennial Aré Gallery.” 

@@ Be particular wher sending your subscription to mention the Chrome-you want 
us to send, 

g@ The premiums are only forwarded by us when the remittance is sent to us. 

«@@ When the subscribers all reside atone place, the premiums will be sent to the 
person who sends us the club for distribution. 

@@ Subscribers’ can have ‘“‘ The Mother’s Joy’? mounted on Bristol board, ready 
for framing, by sending twenty-five cents additional. 


€@ The money must ail be sent at one time for any of the clubs, and additions may 
be made to clubs at club rates. The LApY’s Book will be sent to any post-office where 
the subscriber may reside, and subscriptions may commence with any month in the year. 
We can always supply back numbers. Specimen numbers will besent.on receipt of 25 
cents. 

HOW TO REMIT.—In remitting by Mail, a Post-orricze OrnpER, CHECK, or 
DRAFT on Philadelphia, New York ton, Baltimore, or of the principal cities 
or towns in the United States, payable to the order of L. A. Godey is bie to bank 
notes. If a draft or a Post-office Order cannot be procured, sen United States or Na- 
tional Bank notes. y 


The Publisher of the Lapy’s Book having on hand a few copies 
of “THE OLD MILL” and “ASKING A BLESSING,” will give 


to any Tree Doriar subscriber their choice of them in place of 
“THE MOTHER’S JOY.” Ag we have only a few of these choice 


Chromos on hand, the earlier the \application the better. 


Address L. A. GODEY. 
N. E. Cor. siseh and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
. 


























BOOK and- CHROMA sent . "he a Bye 
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HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL LADIES’ BOOK PUBLISHED. 


SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENTS TO. YOUR LADY FRIENDS. 


HOUSEHOLD ELEGANC: . 
A splendid ‘new book ort Household art dewéted 
to a multitude of topics, ne pt as ibs. 
witre. Am the Inest 
7 tppererencies on Glass. Ww 
ves, Wax Work, atu, L Leather 


A at 
ba Buses gud Bagi bid 
or “3a Bass gi 
Card-board W rine a 
M Cone ) H nareds of 


illustrations dé 
overflowing with hints anc yn ces to e 
pe to ornament her home ¢ cheaply, 


lightfull % 
struction. By fac thee po oe 
oO year. pages 250 
Brice, $1.50. ‘ 
LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


saer youiished. 5 a charming book, devoted te 
Work, Paper Flowe Fir 
rines, Rustic Pietures, a charm 
s. for, Easter. Ooh an”. 
a, M 


ers and Fl ay 
rae an Seater 


Work) to a t 0 
iseheia hog ’ creation. 
tions. 4 


WINDOW nik A aa 
An elegant book, with 250 Fine ‘Eagravings and 


ngs 
List of .all. Plants suitadie for Wis w Culture, Direetions for their 
a fatormation abont Plants and Flowers for Parior, Neng sn. 8 Wardian 


300 pages’ 
t 
base Fomry or rden. Tells all nag 8 Bulbs for House Culture, Geranium, Hanging Baskets, 


Insects, Plant’ Decoration ~ y ed The Ilustrations are unus' ul, and many of them 
perfect gems of exquisite beauty. 300 pages, 250 illustrations. Price, re 


For sale hy pall et) oe by matt, post-paid, oni reget pt of price, 
Address HENRY T,, WIAEI Publisher, 46 Beekman Street;! New York. 





cas 


Seng iy ex size Knife of Box Fisite, 
express. on of 


Plaiting, peetinas, $2.00;,) 


SPOTTED ee 
The teeth soon become speckled if every ‘defiloment ts lot 





removed every twenty-four hours. Therefore do not be ner- 


lectful of their-care, and allow tartar and scurf to mar their a 
appearance and destroy tiem, but: cleanse them pagyerich ey 
that mild, gentle, balsamic dentirice f 


eSOZODONT 


which absointely protects the teeth from all destracti flu- 
aces, and keeps them, white as_pearls. The.effect, re Z0- 
upon the «bole. economy of the moath ap stlons, 
g the gums Froxy.and healthy, the teeth tn Graished 
imparting to the breath a baliny frigrance. 

7 is now placed upon almost every toilet table, as sie seagncrty 

=E cially know-fall well the value. of benntites teeth. Sold by by 
Druggists everywhere. 


“OOLGATE & COS 
VIOLET TOILET WATER. j 








» 
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